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CHAPTER L 



SECTION I. 



Marriage — Quakers differ in many respecU from 
others on the sulked of marriage-. — George Fox 
introduced regulations concerning it — -protested 
against the visual manner of the celebration of 
it — gave ah example of what he recommended^-^ 
present regulations of the Quakers on this subject. 

In the continuation of the Customs of the 
Quakers^ a subject which I propose to resume 
in the present volume, I shall begin with that 
of Marriage. 

, The Quakers differ from others in many 
of their regulations concerning this custom. 
They differ also in the manner of the cele* 
bration of it. And as they diffbr in these 

B 2 respects, 
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respects, §o they e^perienfe generally a,dif- 
ferent resxrit. The Quakers, as a married, 
may be said to be a Jiappy people. Hence 
the detailers of scandal have rarely had it 
in their power to promulgate a Quaker- 
adultery. Nor have the lawyers had an op- 
portunity, in our public courts, to proclaim 
a Quaker- divorce. 

George Fox sviggested many regulations 
on this subject. He advised, among other 
things, when persons had it in contempla? 
tion to marry, tjiat they should lay their in- 
tention before the monthly meetings both 
of the men and worden^ He advised also^ 
that the consent of their parents should be 
previously obtained and certified to these. 
Thus he laid the foundation for greater har- 
mony in the approaching union. He ad- 
vised again, that an inquiry should be made, 
if th$ ps^rties were clear of engagements or 
promises of marriage to others ; and, if they 
wferen&t^ that they should be hindered from 
proceeding. Thus he cut off some of the 
causes fif the interruption of connubial hap- 
piness, by preventing uneasy reflections, or 
suits ^p lavsr after the union had taken place. 
He advised also, in tbe case of second marri-f- 

ages, 
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ages, that any offspring resulting from^ thte 
former should have their due rights and a 
proper provision secured to them, before 
they were allowed to be solemnized. Thus 
he gave a greater chance for happirieas^ by 
preventing mercenary motives from becom- 
ing the causes of the union of Jiusbandanii 
Wire, •" 

But George Fox, as he introduced these 
and other salutary regulations on the sub- 
ject of marriage, so he introduced a ' new 
manner of the solemnization, of it. He 
protested against the n^anner of the world; 
that is, against the formal prayers and ex- 
hortations as they were repeated, and against 
the formal ceremonies as they vrore practised, 
by the parish priest. He considered that it 
was God who joined man and woman be- 
fore the Fall, and that in Christian times, or 
where the man was truly renovated in heart, 
there could be no other right or honourable 
way of union. Consistently with this view 
;of the subject, he observed, that in the 
antient scriptural times persons took each 
.Qthejr iijL marriage in the assemblies of the 
elders, and that there was no record, from 
the book of Genesia^to that of Revelations, 

of 
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fsi any marriage by a priest. Hence it be- 
came his new Society, as a religions or re- 
novated people, to abandon apostate usages^ 
and to adopt a manner that wa8 more agree- 
able to their new state. 

George Fox gave in his own marriage 
an example of all that he had thus recom- 
jhended to the Society. Having agreed with 
Margaret Fell, the widow of Judge Fell, 
upon the propriety of their union as hus- 
band and wife, he desired her to send for 
her children. As soon as they were come, 
he asked them and their respective hus- 
bands*^ if they had any thing against it ox 
for it, desiring them to speak. And they all 
severally expressed their satisfaction therein. 
Then he asked Margaret, if she had ful- 
filled and performed her husband's will. 
She replied, the children knew that* Where- 
upon he asked them, whether, if their mo- 
ther married, they should not lose by it. 
And he asked Margaret, whether she had 
done any thing in lieu of it, which might 
answer it to the children. The chiklren 
said, she had answered it to them, and de- 

♦ G, Fox's Journal, voUii. ISd. 

sired 
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f ^ed hxxjx tQ speak no more about that* He 
told them that he was plain, and that he 
would have all things done plainly, for he 
«ou^ht not any outward advantage to himr 
$el£ So, after he had acquainted the chilis 
dren with it, their intention of marriage 
was laid before friends, both privately and 
publicly ; and afterwards, a meeting being 
appointed for the accomplishment of the 
marriage, in the public meeting-house at 
Broad Mead in Bristol, they took each other 
in marriage, in the plain and simple mah^ 
ner as then practised, and V^hich he him*- 
self had originally recommended to his fol- 
lowers. 

The regulations concerning marriage, and 
the manner of the solemnization of it, which 
obtained in the time of George Fox, nearly 
obtain among the Quakers at the present 
day. 

When marriage is agreed upon between 
two persons, the man and the woman, at 
one of the monthly meetings, publicly de« 
clare their intentipna, and ask leavfc to pro- 
ceed. At this time, their parents, if living, 
must idther appear, or send <;^rtificatea to 
#ignify their coi^ent. This being done^ two 

fnen 
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men are appointed by the men's meoiring'^ 
and two women by diat of the women, to 
wait upon the man and woman respectively; 
and to learn from themselves, as wfell as by 
other inquiry, if they stand perfectly clear 
from any marriage promises and. engage- 
ments to others. At the next .monthly 
meeting, the deputation make their report, 
If either of the parties is reported to have 
given expectation of marriage to any other 
individual, the proceedings are stopped till 
the matter be satisfactorily explained. But 
if they are both of them reported to be clear 
in this respect^ they are at Kberty to pro- 
ceed, and one or more persons of respecta- 
bility,' of each sex, are deputed to see that 
the marriage be orderly conducted. 

In the case of second marriages, additional 
instructions are sometimes given ; for if any 
of the parties, thus intimating their in- 
tention of marrying, should have children 
alive, the same persons, who were deputed 
to inquire into their clearness from, all other 
engagements, are 'to see that the" rights of 
such children be legally secuted. > 

When the parties aie considered ^ to b*6 
free, by the report* of the deputatipn, so 

proceed 
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proceed upon their union, they appoint a suit- 
able day for the solemnization of it, which 
is generally one of the week-day-meetings 
for worship. On this day, they repair to 
the meeting-house with theif friends. The 
congregation, when seated, sit in silence. 
Perhaps some minister is induced to speak. 
After a suitable time has elapsed, the man 
and the woman rise up together, and, tak- 
ing each other by the hand, declare pub- 
licly that they thus take each other as hus- 
band and wife. This constitutes their mar- 
riage. By way, however, of evidence of 
their union, a paper is signed by the man 
and woman in the presence of three wit- 
nesses, who sign it also, in which it is stated 
that they have so taken each other in mar- 
riage. And in addition to this, though it is 
not a necessary practice, another paper is ge- 
nerally produced and read, stating concisely 
the proceedings of the parties in their re- 
spective meetings, for the purpose of their 
marriage, and the declaration made by them 
as having taken each other as husband and 
wife. This is signed by the parties, their 
relatives, and frequently by many of their 
friends and others present. All marriages 

of 
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of Other dissenters are celebrated in thc^ 
established churches, according to the ceret 
monies of the same. But the marriages of 
the Quakers are valid by law in their own 
meeting-houses^ when solemnized in thi« 
simple manner. 



SECTION II. 



QtUikers marrying out of the Society to be disowned 
— This regulation charged with pride and cruelty 
— Reasons for this disownment are — that mixed 
marriages cannot be celebrated without a violation 
of some of the great principles of the Society — 
that they are generally productive cf disputes 
and uneasiness to those concerned — and that the 
discipline cannot be carried on in such families. 

Among the regulations suggested by 
George Fox, and adopted by his followers, it 
was determined that persons belonging to the 
Society should not intermarry with those of 
other religious professions. Such a hetero- 
geneous union was denominated a mixed 
marriage; and persons engaging in such 
mixed marriages were to be disowned. 

People 
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People of' other religious denominations 
have charged the Quakers with a more thaii 
usually censurable pride, on account of their 
adoption of this law. 'They consider them 
as looking down upon the rest of their fel- 
low-creatures, as so inferior or unholy as 
not to deign or to dare to mix in alliance 
with them, or as looking upon them in the 
same light as the Jews considered the Hea- 
then, or the Greeks the Barbarian world* 
And they have charged them also with as 
much cruelty as pride on the same account. 
" A Quaker,'' they say, " feels himself 
strongly attached to an accomplished woman« 
But she does not belong to the Society. He 
wishes to marry, but he cannot marry her 
on account of its laws. Having a respect 
for the Society, he looks round it again, but 
he looks round it in vain. He finds na one 
equal to this woman ; no one whom he 
could love so welL To marry one in the 
Society, while he loves another out of it 
better, would be evidently wrong. If he 
does not marry her, he makes the greatest 
of all sacrifices ; for he loses that which he 
supposes would constitute a source of en- 
joyment to him for the remainder of his life^ 

If 
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If he marry her, he is expelled from the 
Society, and thi^ without having been gmlty 
of an immoral offence." 

One of the reasons which the Quakers 
give for the adoption of this law of dis- 
ownment in the case of mixed naarriages, 
is^ that those who engage in them violate 
some of the most^ important principles of 
the Society, and such indeed as are distin- 
guishing characteristics of Quakerism from 
the religion of the world. 

It is a religious tenet of the Quakers, as 
will be shown in its proper place, that no 
appointment of man can make a minister 
of the gospel ; and that no service, consist- 
ing of an artificial form of words, to be 
pronounced on stated occasions, can con- 
stitute a religious act; for that the Spirit of 
God is essentially necessary to create the 
one, and to produce the other. It is also 
another tenet with them^ that no minister 
of a Christian church ought to be paid for 
his gospel labours. This latter tenet is held 
so sacred by the Quakers, that it affords one 
reason among others, why they refuse pay- 
ment of tithes and other demands of the 
church, choosing rather to suffer loss by di- 
straints 
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strainte for them, than to comply with them 
in ^e usual manner. Now these two.prin*^ 
ciples are essentials of Quakerism* But no 
person who marries but of the Society can be. 
legally married without going through the. 
forms of the estabUshed church. Those, 
therefore, who Subnnt to this ceremony, as. 
performed by a priest, acknowledge, accord- 
ing to the Quakers, the validity of a hu^. 
man appointment of the ministry. They: 
acknowledge the validity of an artificial ser- 
vice in religion. They acknowledge the pro-r 
priety of paying a gospel minister for the 
discharge of his office. The Quakers, there- 
fore, consider those who marry out of tha 
Society as guilty of such a dereliction of 
Quaker-principles, that they can np longer 
be CQnsidei;ed as sound qr consistent mem-r 
bers. 

But, independently of the violation of 
these priiiciples, which the Quakers take as 
the strongest ground for their conduct on 
such an occasion, they think themselves 
warranted in disowning, from a contempla- 
fion pf the consequences which have been; 
kxiown to result from these marriages. 

In the first pHice» disownment is held tq 
I be 
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be necessary, because it acts as a check upon 
such marriages^ and because, by actisg as 
such a check, it prevents the family disputes 
and disagreements which might otherwise 
arise ; for such marriages have been found 
to be more productive of uneasiness than 
enjoyment. When two persons of difierent 
religious principles, a Quaker for example, 
and a woman of the church, join in marri- 
age, it is almost impossible that they should 
not occasionally tlifier. The subject of re- 
ligion arises, and perhaps some littlb alter- 
cation with it, as the Sunday comes. The 
one will not go to church, and the other 
will not go to meeting. These disputes do 
not always die with time. They arise, how- 
ever, more or less, according to circum- 
stances. If neither of the parties set any 
value upon their religious opinions, there 
will be but little occasion for dispute. If 
»both of them, on the other hand, are of a 
serious cast, much will depend on the li- 
berality of their sentiments : but, generally 
speaking, it falls to the lot of but few to be 
free from religious prejudices. And here it 
may be observed, that points in religion 
also may occasionally be suggested, which 

teay, 
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ttiay bring with them the seeds of temporary 
uneasiness. People of other religious de- 
nominations generally approach nearer to 
one another^ in their respective creeds, than 
Quakers to either of them. Most Christian^ 
agree, for example, in the use of Baptism 
in ^ome form or other, and also in the cele- 
bration of the Lord's Supper. But the 
Quakers, as will be shown in this volume, 
consider these ordinances in a spiritual light, 
admitting no ceremonials in so pure a system 
as that of the Christian religion. 

But these difierences, which may thus, 
soon or late, take their rise upon these or 
other subjects, where the parties set a value 
on their respective religious opinions, can- 
not fail of being augmented by new cir- 
cumstances in time. The parties in ques- 
tion have children. The education of these 
is now a subject of the most important con- 
cem» New disputes are engendered on this 
head, both adhering to their respective te- 
nets, as the best to be embraced by their 
rising ofifepring. Unable at length to agree 
ion this point, a sort of compromise takes 
place. The boys are denied, while the girls 
are permitted, baptism. The boy« again are 

6 brought 
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brought up to meetiiig, and the girls to 
church, or they go to church and meeting 
alternately. In the latter case, none of the 
children can have any fixed principles. Nor 
will they be much better off in the former. 
There will be frequently an opposition of 
each other's religious opinions, and a con- 
stant hesitation and doubt about the con- 
sistency of these. There are many points, 
which the mother will teach the daughters 
9S right or essential, but which the father 
will teach the sons as erroneous or unim- 

* • 

porfant. Thus 4ispufes will be conveyed 
to the children. In their progress through 
life other circumstances may arise, which 
may give birth to feeUngs of an unpleasant 
nature. The daughters will be probably 
instructed in the accomplishments of the 
world. They will also be introduced to <;h% 
card-room, and to assemblies, and to the. 
thejitre in their turn. The boys will be ad^ 
mitted tp neither. The latter will of cours? 

V . / . 

feel their pleasures abridged, and consider 
their case as hard, and their father as mo- 
fpse and cruel, l-ittle jealousies may arise 
TJipon this difference of their treatment, 
which may be subversive? of filijJ find fya* 

ternal 



teftiat atfectidn. Nor can religion tie called 
in to correct them ; foi*, while the two op- 
posite itxample^ of father and mother, and 
of ^sterd and brothers, are held out to be 
right, th^i^ will be considerable doubts as to 
what are religious truths. . 

The Quakers urge agsdn in behalf of their 
law against mixed marriages, that, if these 
were not forbidden, it would be impossible 
to carry on the discipline of the Society* 
The truth of this may be judged of by the 
preceding remarks, For, if the family were 
divided into two parties^ as has been just 
stated, on account of their religion^ it would 
be but in a kind of mongrel-state. If, for 
instance, it were thought right that the 
Quaker part of it should preserve the sim- 
plicity of the Quaker-dress, and the plain- 
ness of the Quaker-language, how is this 
to be done, while the other part daily move 
in the fashion^, and are taught, as a right 
usage, to persist in the phrases, of the world ? 
If, again, the Quaker part of it are to bd 
kept f5rom the amusements prohibited by 
the Society, how is this to be effected, while 
the other part speak of them, from their 
own experience, with rapture or delight ? It 

VOL. II. c would 
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would be impldssible therefore, in' the opi^ 
nion of the Quakers, in so mixed a family) 
to keep up that discipline which they j:on- 
sider as a corner-stone of their constitutional 
fabric, and which may be said to rhave been 
an instrument, in obtaining for them the 
Character of a moral people. 



SECTION III. 



But though persons are thus disotvned^ they may he 
restored to membership — Generally understood^ 
howevery that they must previously express their 
repentance for their marriages^^Tkis confession 
of repentance censured by the world — hut is ad- 
musible without the criminality supposed — The 
word repentance misunderstood by the ivorld. 

But though the Quakers may disown such 
as marry out of tlieir Society, it does not 
follow that these may not be reinstated as 
members. If these should conduct theni- 
selves, after their disownment, in an orckrly 
manner ; and, still retaining their attach- 
ment to the Society, should bring up their 
children iu the principles and customs of it; 

they 
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they may, if they apply for restoration, ob- 
tain it, with aH their former privileges and . 
rights. 

The children also of such as matry out^ 
of the Society, though they are never con- 
sidered to be members of it^ may yet be- 
come so in particular cases. The Society, 
advise that the monthly meetings should 
extend a tender care towards such children; 
and that they should be admitted into mem-., 
bership, at the discretion, of the said^ meet- 
ings, either in infancy or in maturer age. 

But here I must stop to make a few ob- 
servations on an opinion which prevails on 
this subject. It is generally understood tiiat 
the Quakers, in their restoration of dis- 
owned persons to membership, require them 
previously and publicly to acknowledge that 
tliey have repented of their marriages. This 
obligation to make this public confession of 
repentance, has given to many a handle for 
heavy charges against them. Indeed, I 
scarcely know, in any part of the Quaker- 
system, where people are lou^der in their 
censures than upon this point. " A man, 
they say, cannot express his penitence *fbr 
his marriage, without thr.owing a stigma 

c 2 ^ . upon 
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upon his wife. To do this is morally wrong, 
if he has no fault to find with her* To do 
it, even if she has been in fault, is indeli- 
cate. And not to do it is to forgo his re- 
storation to membership. This law there- 
fore of the Quakers is considered to be im- 
moral, because it may lead both to hypo- 
crisy and falsehood.'* I shall not take up 
much time in correcting the notions that 
have gone abroad upon this subject. 

Of those who marry out of the Society, 
it may be presumed that there are some 
who were never considered to be sound in 
the Quaker-principles j and these are gene- 
rally they who intermarry with the world. 
Now those who compose this class gene- 
rally live after their marriages as happily 
out of the Society as when they w^re in it 
Of course these do not repent of the change. 
And if they do not repent, they never sue 
for restoration to membership. They can* 
not therefore incur any of the charges in 
question. Nor can the Society be blamed 
in this case, who, by never asking them to 
become members, never entice them to any 
objectionable repentance. 

Of those again who marry out of the 

Society, 
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society^ there may be mdividuals so attached 
to its communion^ that it was never imar 
giA^d they wo\ild have acted in this man* 
ner. Now 6f these it may in general be 
said, that they often bitterly repent. They 
find, soon or late, that the opposite opinions 
and manners to be found in their unioQ do 
not harmonize. And here it may, be ob- 
served, that it is very possible that such per- 
sons naay say that they repent, without any 
crimination of their wives, A man, for in- 
stance, may have found in his wife all the 
agreeableness of temper, all the domestic 
virtue and knowledge^ all the liberality of 
religious opinion, which he had anticipated ; 
but, in consequence of the mixed principles 
resulting-from mixed marriages, or of other 
unforeseen causes, he may be so alarmed 
about the unsteady disposition of his chil- 
dren, and their future prospects, that the 
pain which he feels on these accounts may 
overbalance the pleasure which he acknow- 
ledges in the constant prudence, goodness, 
solicitude, and affection of his wife. This 
may be so much the case, that all her con- 
solatory offices may not be able to get the 
better of his grief. A man therefore, in 
' • such 
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«uch circumstances, may truly repent of his 
marriage, or that he was ever the father of 
such children, — though he can never com* 
plain as the husband of such a wife; 

The truth, however, is, that those who 
make the charge in question have entirely mis- 
applied the meaning of the word '' repent.'* 
People are not called upon to express their 
sorrow for having married the objects of 
their choice, but for having violated those 
great tenets of the society which have beeni 
already mentioned, and which form distin- 
guishing characteristics between Quakerism 
^d the religion of the world. Those therefore 
who say that they repent, say no more than 
what any other persons might be presumed 
to say, who had violated the religious tenets 

« * 

of any other society to which they might 
have belonged, or who had flown in the 
face of what they had imagined to be relu 
gious truths. 



BECTION 
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Of persons disowned for marriage^ the greater prO'^ 
portion is said to consist of women — Causes as* 
signed for this difference of number in the two 
sexes. 

» 

It will perhaps appear a curious fact to the 
world, but 1 7 am told it is true, that the 
number of the women who are disowned 
for marrying out of the Society far exceeds 
the. number of the men who are disowned 
on. the. same account. 

. It is not difficult, if the fact be as it is 
stated, to assign a reason for this difierence 
of number in the two sexes. 

When men wish to marry, they wish, at 
least if they be men of sense, to find such 
women as are virtuous ; to ^ find such as are 
prudent and domestic ; such as have a pro- 
per sense of the folly and dissipation of the 
world; such, in fact, as will make good 
mothers and good wives. Now, if a Qua- 
ker looks into his own society, he will ge^ 
nerally. find the female part of it of this 

description. 
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description. Female Quakers e:scel in thes^ 
points. But if he looks into the world at 
large, he will in general find a contrast in 
the females there* These in general are but 
badly educated. They are taught to place^ 
a portion of their happiness in finery and 
show. Utility is abandoned for fashion. 
The knowledge of the etiquette of the draw-^ 
ing^room usurps the place of the knpw- 
ledge pf the d^nnestic dudw. A kind of 
false and dangerous taste predominates. 
Scandal and the card*table are preferred to 
the pleasures of a. rural walk. Virtue and 
modesty are to be seen with only half their 
energies, being overpowered by the noxi* 
ousness of noveUreading'^principles^ and byi. 
the moral taint which infects those who 
engage in the varied rounds of a fashionable 
life, Hence a want of knowledg^^ a lov^ 
of trifles, and a disgsipated turn of mind^ 
generally characterize those who are caiv»t 
isidered as having had the education of the 
world. 

• We Bee, therefore, a good reason why 
Quaker^^men should confine themselves ixi. 
jheir manriajges to , their own Sockty, . But* 

^ the 
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the same reason which- thus Dp^ratfes with 
QuaJker-jnen m the choice of Quakeirwa- 
meii^ operates with meu who are npi; of i^e 
Society in choosing them* also for (heir 
wives* These are often no strangers ^o the^ 
good education and the high (character of 
the Quaker-females. Fearful of^en of mar-^ 
rying among the badly educated women of 
their own persuasion, they address them- 
selves to those of this Society, and not un- 
frequently succeed. 

To this it may be added, that if Quaker- 
xnen were to attempt to marry out of their 
own Society, they would iiot in general be 
well received. Their dress and their man- 
ners are considered as \mcouth in the eyes 
pf the female world, and would present 
themselves as so many obstacles in the way 
of their success. The women of this de- 
scription generally like a smart and showy 
exterior. They admire heroism and spirit. 
But neither such an exterior nor such spirit 
U to be seen in the Quaker-men. The 
dress of the Quaker-females, on the other 
hand, is considered as neat and elegant, and 
their modesty and demeanour as worthy of \ 

admiration. 
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admiration. From these circumstances they 
captivate. Hence die difference, botih in 
the inward and outward person, between 
the men and the women of this Society, 
renders the former not so pleasing, while it 
renders the latter objects of admiration and 
even choice. 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER II 



SECTION I. 



Funerals — Most nations have paid extravagant 
attention to their dead — The moderns follow their 
esample-This extravagance, pr th. pageantry 
of funerals^ discarded hy the Quakers — Their 
reasons for it — Plainness of Quaker-funerals. 

If we look into the history of the worlds 
we shall find, from whatever cause it has 
arisen, whether from any thing connected 
with our moral feelings, such as love, gra- 
titude, or respect, or from vanity and osten-- 
tation, that almost all nations, where in- 
dividuals have been jible to afford it, have 
incurred considerable expense in the inter- 
ment of their dead. The Greeks were often 
very extravagant in their funerals. Many 
persons ornamented with garlands followed 
the corpse, while others were employed in 
singing and dancing before it. At the fu- 
nerals of the great, among the Romans, 
couches were carried containing the waxen 

or 
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or other images of the family of the de- 
ceased^ and hundreds joined in the proces- 
sion. In our own times, we' find a differ- 
ence in the manner of furnishing or deco- 
rating funerals, though but Httle in the in- 
tention of making them objects of outward 
show. A bearer of plumes precedes the pro- 
fession. The horses employed are dressed 
in trappings. The hearse follows, orna- 
mented with plumes of feathers ^ and gilded 
and silvered with gaudy escutcheons, or the 
armorial bearings of the progenitors of the 
deceased. A group of hired perisons range 
themsfelvjes qn each side of the hearse and 
attendant carriages, while others close the 
procession. These, again, are all of them 
dad in long cloaks, or furnished in regular 
order with scarfs and hatbands. Now all 
these outward appendages, which may be 
called the pageantry of fujierals, the Qua-* 
kers have discarded, from the time of their 
institution, in the practice of the burial of 
their dead. 

The Quakers are of opinion that funeral 
processions should be made, if any thing id 
to be made of them, to excite serious re- 
flections J and to produce lessons of morality^ 

in 
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in those who see' thenii This they conceive 
ft) be best dbiie by depriving the dead body 
of all ornaments and outward honours. 
For, stripped in this manner, they conceive 
it to approach the nearest to its native worth- 
lessness or dust. Such funerals, therefore, 
inay excite in the spectator a deep sense of 
the low and debased condition of man. And 
his feelings will be pure on the occasion, 
because they will be unmixed with the con- 
sideration of the artificial distinctions of 
human life. The spectator too will be more 
likely, if he sees all go undistinguished to 
the grave, to deduce for himself the moral 
lesson, that there is no true elevation of one 
above another, only as men follow the 
practical duties of virtue and religion. But 
what serious reflections, or what lessons of 
ftiorality, on the other hand, do the funerals 
of the world produce, if accompanied with 
pomp and splendour? To those who have 
sober and serious minds, they produce a 
kind of pity that is mingled with disgust. 
In those of a ludicrous turn they provoke 
ludicrous ideas, when they see a dead body 
attended with such extravagant parade. 
To the vulgarand the ignorant no one use- 
ful 
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ful lesson is given* Their senses are all ab- 
sorbed in the show ; and the thoughts of 
the wqrthlessness of man, as well as of death 
and the grave, which ought naturally to 
suggest themselves on such occasions, are 
swallowed up in the grandeur and pageantry 
of the procession. • Funerals therefore of this 
kind are calculated to throw honour upon 
riches, abstractedly of moral merit; to make 
the creature of as much importance when 
dead as when alive ; to lessen the humility 
of man; and to destroy of course the moral 
and religious feelings that should arise upon 
such occasions* Add to which, that such a 
conduct among Christians must be peculiarly 
improper* For the Christian dispensation 
teaches man, that he is to work out his sal- 
vation with " fear and trembling." It seems 
inconsistent, therefore, to accompany with all 
the outward signs of honour and greatness 
the body of a poor wretch, .who has had 
this difficult and awful task to perform, and 
who is on his last earthly journey, previously 
to his appearance before the tribunal of the 
Almighty, to bQ judged for the deeds which 
he has committed in the flesh. 

Actuated by such sentiments as these, the 

Quakers 
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Quakers have tliscarded all parade at xheic 
funerals. When they die, they are biuried 
in a manner singularly plain. The corpse 
is deposited in a plain cofBn. When carried 
to the meeting4iouse or grave-yard, it is at* 
tendfed by relations and friends. These have 
nothingdifierent at this time, in their external 
garments, from their ordinary dresSt Nei** 
ther man nor horse is apparelled for the 
purpose. All pomp and parade, however 
rich the deceased may have been, are ba- 
nished from their fiineral-processions^ The 
corpse at length arrives at the meeting- 
house*. It is suflFered to remain there in 
the sight of the spectators. The congregar 
tion then sit in silence, as at a meeting for 
worship. If any one feel himself induced 
to speak, he delivers himself accordingly : if 

not, no other rite is used at this time. In 

* 

process of time the coffin is taken out of the 
meeting-house, and carried to the grave. 
Many of the acquaintance of the deceased, 
both Quakers and others, follow it. It is 
at length placed by the side of the grave. 
A solemn silent pause immediately takes 

• It is sometimes buried without bein? carried there. 

• --^ . 

% ^ place. 
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place. It is then interred. Another shorter 
pause then generally follows. These pauses 
are made, that the " spectators may be 
more deeply touched with a sense of their 
approaching exit, and their future state.** 
If a minister or other person, during these 
pauses, have any observation or exhortation 
to make (which is frequently the case), he 
makes it. If no person should feel himself 
impressed to speak, the assembled persons 
depart. The act of seeing the body de- 
posited in the grave is the last public act of 
irespect which the Quakers show to their de- 
ceased relations. This is the whole of the 
process of a Quaker-funeraL 



SECTION II. 



Quakers use no vaults in their hurying'grounds — • 
Relations sometimes buried Wear eachMher^ but 
oftener otherwise — They use no tomb-stones or 
monumental inscriptions-treasons for this disuse 
— but they sometimes record accounts of the liveSf 
deaths J and dying sayings oj' their ministers^ 

The Quakers, in the infancy of their ia- 

stitution, were buried in their gardens or 

7 orchards. 
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brchards, or in the fields and premises of 
one another. They hid at that time no 
grave-yards of their own. And they re- 
fused to be buried in those of the church, 
lest they should thus acknowledge the vali- 
dity of a human appointment of the priest- 
hood, the propriety of payment for gospel- 
labour,- and the peculiar holiness of conse- 
crated ground. This refusal to be buried 
within the precincts of the church was con- 
sidered as the bearing of their testimony for 
truth* In process of time, they raised their 
own meeting-houses, and had their respec- 
tive burying-places. But these were not al- 
ways contiguous, but sometimes at a distance 
from one another. 

The Quakers have no sepulchres or arched 
vaults under ground for the reception of 
their dead. There has been here and there 
a vault, and there is here and there a grave 
with sides of brick ; but the coffins con.- 
taining their bodies are usually committed 
to the dust. 

I may observe also, that the Quakers 
are sometimes buried near their relations, 
but more frequently otherwise. In places 
where the Qxiaker-population is thin, and 

VOL. II. D the 
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* the burial-ground large, a relation is buried 
next to a relation if it be desired. In other 
places, however, the graves are usually dug 
in rows, and the bodies deposited in them, 
not as their relations lie, but as they happen 
to be opened in succession, without any at- 
tention to family-connections. When the 
first grave in the row is opened and filled, 
the person who dies next is put into that 
which is next to it; and the person who 
dies next, occupies that which is next to 
the second*. It is to many an endear- 
ing thought, that they shall lie after their 
death near the remains of those whom they 
loved in life. But the Quakers in general 
"have not thought it right or wise to indulge 
such feelings. They believe that all good 
men, however their bodies may be sepa- 
rated in their subterraneous houses of clay, 
will assuredly meet at the resurrection of 
the just. 

The Quakers also reject the fashions of 
the yrorld, in the use of tomb-stones and 

r 
I 

. * By this process a small piece of ground will be 
longer in filling, no room being lost, and the danger 
and disagreeable necessity of opening graves, before the 
bodies in them are decayed, is avoided. 

monumental 
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toonumental insGriptions. These are gene-^ 
rally supposed to be erected out of respect 
to the memory or character of the deceased. 
The Quakers, however, arfe of opinion that 
this is not the proper manner of honouring 
the dead. If you wish to honour a good 
mail who has departed this Hfe, let all his 
good actions live in your memory. Let 
them live in your grateful love and esteem. 
So cherish them in yoUr hearty that they 
may constantly awaken you to imitation* 
Thus you will show, by your adoption of 
his amiable example, that you really^ re- 
spect his memory. This is also that tribute^ 
which, if he himself could be asked in the 
other world how he would have . his me- 
mory respected in this, he would prefer to 
any description of his virtues, that might 
be given by the ablest writer, or handed 
down to posterity by the ablest monument 
of the sculptor's art. 

But the Quakers have an objection to the 
use of, tomb-stones and monumental inscrip- 
tions for other reasons. For, where pillars 
of marble, abounding with panegyric and 
decorated in a splendid manner, are erected 
to the ashes of dead men, there is a danger 
♦ : D 2 lest, 
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lest, by making too much of these, a sti-* 
perstitious awe should be produced, and a 
superstitious veneration should attach to 
them. The early Christians, by making 
too much of the relics of the saints or pious 
men, fell into such errors. 

The Quakers believe, again, that if they 
tvere to allow the custom of these outward 
monuments to obtain among them, they 
rriight be often led, as the world are, and 
by the same causes, to a deviation from the 
truth. For it is in human nature to praise 
those whom we love, but more particularly 
when we have lost them. Hence we find 
often such extravagant encomiums upon the 
dead, that, if it were possible for these to be 
made acquainted with them, they would 
ishow their disapprobation of such records. 
Hence we find also that as " false as an epi- 
taph" has become a proverbial expression. 

But even iii the case where nothing more 
is said upon the tomb-stone, than what 
Moses said of Seth, and of Enos, and of 
Cr/man, and others, when he reckoned \\p 
the genealogy of Adam, namely, that " they 
Kved and that they died," the Ouafcers do 
not approve of such memorials. For these 

convey 
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convey no merit of the deceased, by which 
his example should be followed. They con-r 
Vey no lesson of morality^ And in general 
they are not particularly useful. They may 
serve, perhaps, to point out to surviving 
relations the place where the body of the 
deceased was buried, so that they may know 
where to mark out the line for their own 
graves. But as the Quakers in general have 
overcome the prejudice of ** sleeping with 
their fathers," such memorials cannot be 
useful to them. 

The Quakers, however, have no objection, 
if a man has conducted himself particularly 
well in life, that a true statement should be 
paade concerning him, provided such a 
statement would operate as a lesson of mo^ 
rality to others ; but they think that the 
tomb>^tone is not th^ besi: medium of con^ 
veying it. They are persuaxLed that very 
little moral advantage is derived to the 
cursory readers of epitaphs, and that they 
can trace no improvement iii oiorals tp this 
source. Sensible, however, that the me- 
morials of good men may be made service- 
able to the rising generation, (" ^d there 

are 
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are no ides^s," says Addison, " which strike 
more forcibly on our imaginations than 
those which are raised from reflections up- 
on the exits of great and excellent men,") 
they are wilHng to receive accounts of the 
lives, deaths, and remarkable sayings of 
those ministers in their own Society, who 
have been wninent for their labours. These 
are drawn up by individuals, and presented 
to the monthly meetings to which the de- 
creased belonged. But here they must un- 
dergo an examination before they are 
passed. The truth of the statement and the 
utility of the record must appear. It then 
falla to the quarterly meetings to examine 
them again j and these may alter, or p^s», 
or reject them, as it may appear to be most 
proper. If these should pass them, they are 
forwarded to the yearly meeting, Many of 
them, after this, are printed j and, finding 
their way into the book-cases of the Quar 
Jeers, they become collected lessons of mo- 
rality, and operate as incitements to piety 
to the rising youth. Thus' the memorials 
of men, are toade useful by the Quakers In 
^ unobjectionable mannerj for the falsehood 

and 
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and flattery of epitaphs are thus avoided, 
none but good men having been selected, 
whose virtues, if they are recorded, can be 
perpetuated with truth. 



SECTION III, 



Thsy discard also mourning garments — These are 
only emblems pf sorroiv-^and often make men 
pretend to be what they are not — This contrary 
to Christianity — Thus they may become little 
better than disguised pomp^ or fashionable forms 
— This instanced in the changes and duration of 
common mourning — -and in the custom of court'* 
mourning — Ramifications of the latter* 

As the Quakers neither allow of the 
tomb-stones nor the monumental inscrip- 
tions, so they do not allow of the mourning 
garments of the world. 

They believe there can be no true sorrow 
but in the heart, and that there can be no 
other true outward way of showing it, than 
by fulfilling the desires, and by imitating 
the best actions, of those whom men have 
lost and loved. " The mourning," says 

WiUiam 
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William Penn^ " which it is fit for a Christian 
to have on the departure of beloved rela- 
tions and friends, should be worn in the 
mind, which is only sensible of the loss. 
And the love which men have had to these, 
and their remembrance of them, should be 
outwardly expressed by a respect to their 
advice, and care of those they have left be- 
hind them, and their love of that which 
they loved." 

But mourning garments, the Quakers 
contend, are only the emblems of sorrow. 
They will therefore frequently be used 
where no sorrow is. Many persons fol- 
low their deceased relatives to the grave, 
whose death, in point of gain, is a matter 
of real joy ; witness young spendthrifts, 
who have been raising sum after sum on 
expectation, and calculating with vof acious 
anxiety the probable duration of their re- 
lations' lives : and yet all these follow the 
corpse to the grave with white handkerchiefs, 
mourning habits, slouched hats, and dan- 
gling hat-bands. Mourning garments, there- 
fore, frequently make men pretend to be 
what they are not. But no true or con- 
sistent Christian can exhibit an outward ap- 
pearance 
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pearance to the world, which his inward 
feelings do not justify. 

It is not contended here by the Quakers, 
that, because a man becomes occasionally a 
hypocrite, this is a sufficient objection against 
any system ; for a man may be an Atheist 
even in a Quaker's garb. Nor is it in- 
sinuated that individuals do not sometimes 
feel in their hearts the sorrow which they 
propose to signify by their clothing. But 
it is asserted to be true, that men, who. use 
mourning habits as they are generally used, 
do not wear them for those deceased persons 
only whom they loved, and abstain from 
the use of them where they had no esteem, 
but that they wear them promiscuously on 
all the occasiona which have been dictated 
by fashion. Mourning habits, therefore, in 
consequence of a long system of etiquette, 
have become, in the opinion of the Quakers, 
but little better than disguised pomp or 
fashionable foi^ms. 

I shall endeavour to throw some light 
upon this position of the Quakers, by look- 
ing into the practice of the world. 

In the first place, there are seasons there 

when full mourning, and seasojis when only 

a half 
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half mourniag, is to be worn. Thus the 
habit is changed, and for no other reason 
^an that of conformity with the laws of 
iiaLshion. The length of the time, also, or 
season of nxourning is made to depend upon 
the scale of men's affinity to the deceased ; 
though nothing can be more obvious, than 
that men's affection for the living, and their 
sorrow for them when dead, cannot be mea-» 
$ured by this standard. Hence the very 
time that a man shall mourn, and the very 
time that he shall only half mourn, and the 
Tery time that he shall cea$e to mourn, are 
fixed for him by the world, whatever may 
be the duration of his own sorrow. 

In court mourning, also, we have an in- 
stance of men being instructed to mourn„ 
where their feelings are neither interested 
nor concerned. In this case the disguised 
pomp, spoken of by the Quakers, will be 
more apparent. Two princes have perhaps 
been fighting with each other for a con-^ 
siderable portion of their reign. The blood 
of their subjects has been spilt, and their 
treasures have been exhausted. They have 
probably had, during all this time, no, kind 
disposition one towards another, each con-» 

4 sidering 
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siderinjg the other as the aggressor, or as the 
author of the war. When both have heexi, 
wearied out with expense, they have made 
peace. But they have still mutual jea- 
lousies and fears. At length one of them 
dies. The other, on receiving an express 
relative to the event, orders mourning for 
the deceased for a given time. As other 
potentates receive the intelligence, they fol* 
}ow the example. Their several levees, or 
drawing-rooms, qv places of public audi- 
ence, are filled with mourners. Every in- 
dividual of each sex, who is accustomed to 
attend them, is now habited in black. Thus 
a round of mourning is kept up by the 
courtiers of Europe, not by means of any 
sympathetic beating of the heart, but at the 
sound as it were of the postman's horn. 

But let us trace this species of mourning 
•further, and let us now look more particularly 
at the example of our own country, for the 
elucidation of the position in question. The 
^anie gazette, which gave birth to this black 
influenza at court, spreads it still further. 
Th^ private gentlemen of the land under- 
take to mourn also. You see them accord- 
ingly in the streets, and in private parties, 
and 4( public places, in their mourning ha- 
bits. 
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bits. Nor is this all. Military officers, who 
have fought against the armies of the- de^ 
ceased, wear crapes of sable over their arms, 
ia token of the same sorrow. 

But the fever does not stop-even here. It 
still spreads, and, in tracing its progress, we 
find it to have attacked our merchants. Yes. 
The disorder has actually got upon 'Change. 
But what have I said? Mourning habits upon. 
'Change I where the news of an army cu|f 
to pieces produces the most cheerful counte* 
nances in many, if it raise the stocks but 
a half per cent. ! Mourning habits upon 
'Change ! where contracts are made for hu- 
man flesh and blood ; where plans, that 
shall consign cargoes of human beings to 
misery and untimely death, and their pos- 
terity to bondage, are deliberately formed 
and agreed upon ! O Sorrow, Sorrow, what 
hast thou to do upon 'Change, except in the 
case of commercial losses or disappointed 
speculation ! But to add to this disguised 
pomp, as the Quakers call it, not one of 
ten thousand of the mourners ever saw the 
deceased prince ; and perhaps ninety-nine in 
the hundred, of all who- heard of him, . re- 
probated his character when alive. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER III. 



Occupations of the Quakers — Agriculture declining 
among them — probable reasons of this decline — 
Country congenial to the quietude of mind re* 
quired by their religion — Sentiments of Coicper"^ 
congenial also to the improvement of t/ieir moral 
feelings — Sentiments of fVilliam Penn — parti- 
xjdarly suited to them^ as lovers of tlie animuU 
creation. 

The Quakers generally bring up thdr 
children to some employment. They believe 
that these, by having an occupation, may 
avoid evils into which they might otherwise 
fall, if they had upon their hands an undue 
proportion of vacant time, " Friends of all 
degrees,'' says the Book of Extracts, " are 
advised to take due care to breed up their 
children in some useful and necessary em^ 
ployment, that they may not spend their pre- 
cious time in idleness, which is of evil ex^ 
ample, and tends much to their hurt." 

The Quakers have been described to be 
a domestic people, and as peculiarly cherish- 
ing domestic happiness. Upon this princi- 
ple 
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J)le it is, combined with the ties of their dis- 
cipline and peculiar customs, that we scarcely 
find any of this Society quitting their coun- 
try, except for America, to reside as soli- 
taty merchants or factors in foreign parts* 
If it be a charge against the Quakers^ that 
they at* e eager in the pursuit of wealth, let 
it at least be mentioned in their favour, that, 
iu their accumulation of it, they have been 
careful not to sufFet theii* knowledge to take 
advantage of the ignorance of others, and that 
they have kept their hands clear of the op* 
pression and of the blood of their fellow- 
creatures* 

In looking among the occupations of th^ 
Quakers,we shall find some who are brought 
up as manufacturers and mechanics. But 
the number of these is small. 

Others, but these are very few, -follow 
the sea. There may be here and there a 
mate or captain in the coasting employ. In 
America, where they have great local and 
other advantages, there may be more in the 
sea-faring line. But, in genera], the Qua^ 
kers are domestic characters, and prefer 
home. 

There are but few, also, who follow the 

professions* 
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pr6feSsions. Their education and their re* 
ligion exclude them from some of these* 
Some, however, are to be found in the de* 
partment of medicine ; and others, as con* 
veyancers, in the law. 

Several of the Quakers follow agriculture* 
But these are few, compared with the rest 
of the Society, or compared with the num-*- 
ber of those who formerly followed a rural 
life. Almost all the Quakers were origi- 
nally in the country, and but few of tlifim 
in the towns : but this order of things is 
reversing fast. They are flocking into the 
towns, and abandoning agricultural pur- 
suits. 

The reasons that may be given for this 
change may be the following. It is not at 
all unlikely, but that tithes may have had 
«ome influence in producing it. I am aware, 
however, it will be said, that a Quaker, liv- 
ing in the country, and strongly principled 
against these, would think it a dereliction 
of his duty to leave it on this account, and 
woiild remain, upon the principle, that an 
abode there, under the ^annual exercise of 
his testimony, would, in a religious point 
of view, add strength to his strength. But 

it 
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it must be observed on the other hand, that 
where men are not obliged to remain under 
grievous evils, and can get rid of them 
merely by changing their occupation in life, 
and this honourably, it is in human nature 
to do it. And so far tithes, I believe, have 
had an influence in driving the Quakers 
into the towns. Of later years, as the So- 
ciety has grown thinner in the country, I 
believe new reasons have sprung up. For 
the Quakers have had less opportunity of 
society with one another. They have been 
subjected also to greater inconvenience in 
attending their religious meetings. Their 
children, also, have been more exposed to im*- 
proper connections in marriage. To which 
it may be added, that the large and rapid 
profits, frequently made in trade, compared 
with the generally small and slow returns 
from agricultural concerns, may probably 
have operated with many, as an inducement 
to such a change. 

But whatever reasons' may have induced 
them to quit the country, and settle iii 
towns, no temporal advantages can make 
upto them, as a Society, the measure of their 
loss. For, when we consider that the Oua- 

kers 
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I 

leers never partake of the amusements .of 
the world ; that their worldly pleasures are 
ptincipaily of a domestic nature ; that calm^ 
ness, and quietude, and abstraction from 
woridly thoughts, to which rural retirement 
is peculiarly favourable, is the state of mind 
which they themselves acknowledge to be 
required by their religion, it would seem 
that the coimtry was peculiarly the place for 
their habitations. 

It would seem, also as if by this forsaking 
of the country they had deprived them- 
selves of many opportunities of the high- 
est enjoyment of which they are capable 
as Quakers. The objects in the country 
are peculiarly favourable to the improve- 
ment of morality in the exercise of the 
spiritual feelings. The bud and the blos- 
som, the rising and the falling leaf, the 
blade of corn and the ear, the seed-time and 
the harvest, the sun that w^rms and ripens, 
the <i\dud that cools, and emit? the fr\iitful 
shower, — these and a hundred objects af- 
ford daily food for the religious growth of 
the rnind. Even the natural man is pleased 
with thes@. They excite in him natxiral 
ideasi aJid prodtice in him a natpraJ ^dnd 9f 

VOL. II. E pleasure. 
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pleasure. But the spiritual man experiences 
•a sublimer joy. He sees none of these with- 
out feeling both spiritual improvement and 
delight. It is here that he converses with 
the Deity in his works. It is here that he 
finds himself grateful for his goodness ; 
that he acknowledges his wisdom ; that he 
expresses his admiration of his power. 

The poet Cowper, in his Contemplation 
of a Country Life, speaks forcibly on this 
subject : 



(C 



O friendly to the best pursuits of man, 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace. 
Domestic life, in rural leisure passed ! 
Few know thy value, and-few taste thy sweets^ 
Though many boast thy favours, and affect 
, To understand and choose thee for their own. 
But foolish man forgoes his proper bliss, 
Ev'n as his first progenitor, and quits, 
• Though plac'd in Paradise (for Earth has still 
Sr)me traces of her youthful beauty left). 
Substantial happiness for transient joy, 
Scenes form'd for contemplation, and to nurse 
The growing seetk of wisdom, that suggest 
By every pleasing image they present 
Reflections, such as meliorate the heart. 
Compose the passions, and exalt the mind/' 

William Penn, in the beautiful letter 
which hQ left his wife and* clxildren before 

his 
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his first voyage to America, speaks also in 
strong terms upon the point in question, 

" But agriculture/' says he, " is especially 
in my eye. Let my claildren be husband- 
men and housewives. This occupation is 
industrious, healthy, honest, and of good 
example. Like Abraham, ind {tie . holy 
ancient^, whp pleased God, and obtained a 
good report, this leads to consider the works 
of God, and nature of things that are good, 
and diverts the mind from being taken up 
with the vain arts and inventions of a 
luxurious world.'* And a Httle further he 
says, of cities and towns of concourse be- 
ware. * The world is apt to stick close to 
those who have lived and got wealth there. 
A country-life and estate I Hke best for my 
children. I prefer a decent mansion of a 
himdred pounds a year to ten thousand 
pounds in London or such-hke place, in the 
way of trade." 

To these observations it may be added, 
that the country, independently of the op- 
portunity it affords for calmness and quie- 
tude of mind, and the moral improvement 
of it in the exercise of the. spiritual feelings, 

B 2 is 
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is peculiarly fitted for the habitation q£ the 
Qiiakers, on accdunt of their peculiar love 

for the animal-creation. It would afford 

< 

them a wide range for the exercise qf this 
love, and the improvement of the benevolent 
affections. For tenderness, if encouraged,, 
like a plant that is duly watered, still grow^. 
What man has ever shown a proper aflfection 
for die brute-creation, who has been back-- 
ward in his love of the human race I 
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CHAPTER IV. 



SECTION I. 



Trade-^Trade seldom considered as a question of 
morals — hut Quakers view it in this light — pro* 
hi bit the Slave-trade — privateering^-mantifac* 
tories of iceapons of war — also trade where the 
revenue is defrauded — hazardous enterprises — 
fictitious paper-^-^insist upon punctuality to words 
and engagements — advise an annual inspection 
of their own affair s^-^regulations in case ofbanh- 
ruptcy. 

I STATED in the last chapter that some of 
the Quakers, though these were few in 
number, were manufacturers and mecha- 
nics ; that others followed the sea ; that 
others were to be found in the medical pro- 
fession, and in the law; and that others 
were occupied in the concerns of a rural life. 
I believe, with these few exceptions, that 
the rest of the Society may be considered as 
engaged in trade. 

Trade is a subject which seldom comes 
under the discussion of mankind as a moral 
question. If men who follow it are honest 

and 
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and j)unctual in their dealings, little is 
thought of the natiire of their occupations^ 
or of the influence of these upon the mind. 
It will hardly however be denied by moral- 
ists, that the buying and selling of com- 
modities for profit is surrounded with temp- 
tations, and is injurious to pure benevolent 
or disinterested feeling; or that, where the 
mind is constantly intent upon the gaining of 
wealth by traflic, it is dangerously employ- 
ed. Much less will it be denied, that trade 
is an evil, if any of the branches of it 
through which men acquire their wealth 
are productive of mischief either to them- 
selves or others. If they are destructive to 
the health of the inferior agents, or to the 
morality of the persons concerned in them, 
they can never be sanctioned by Christianity, 

The Quakers have thought it their duty, 
as a religious body, to make several regu- 
lations on this subject. In the first place, 
they have made it a rule, that no person, 
acknowledged to be in profession with them, 
shall have any concern in the slave-trade. 

The Quakers began to consider this sub- 
ject, as a christian body, so early as in the 
beginning of the last century. In the year 
1727, they passed a public censure upon 

this 
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this trade. In the year 1758, and after- 
wards in the year 1761, they warned and 
exhorted all in profession with them " to 
keeji their hands clear of this unrighteous 
gain of oppression." In the yearly meeting 
of 1763 they renewed their exhortation in 
the following words: " We renew our exhor- 
tation, that friends every where be espe- 
cially careful to keep their hands clear of 
giving encouragement in any shape to the 
slave-trade; it being evidently destructive 
of the natural rights of mankind, who are 
all ransomed by one Saviour, and visited 
by one divine light, in order to salvation : 
a traffic, calculated to enrich and aggrandize 
some upon the misery of others, in its na* 
ture abhorrent to every just and tender sen- 
timent, and contrary to the .whole tenor of 
the Gospel." 

In the same manner, from the year 1763, 
they have publicly manifested a tender con*- 
cern for the ha{)piness of the injured Afri- 
cans J and they have not only been vigilant 
to see that none of their own members were 
concerned in this impious traffic, but they 
have lent their assistance with other Chris- 
tians in promoting its discontinuance. 

They 
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They have forbidden also the trade of 
privateering in war. The Quakers consider 
the capture of private vessels by private per- 
sons as a robbery committed on the pro- 
perty of others, which no human authority 
can make reconcileable to the consciences of 
honest individuals. And upon this motive 
they forbid it, as well as upon that of their 
known profession against war. 

They forbid also the trade of the manu-* 
facturing of gun-powder, and of arms, or 
weapons of war, such as swords, guns, pis- 
tols, bayonets, and the like^ that they may 
stand clear of the charge of having mad^ 
any instrument, the avowed use of which 
is the destruction of human life. 

They have forbidden also all trade that 
has for its object the defrauding of the king 
either of his customs or his excise. They 
are not only not to smuggle themselves, 
but they are not to deal in such goods aa 
they know, or such as they even suspect, 
to be smuggled, nor to buy any article of 
this description even for tl^eir private use; 
This prohibition is enjoined, because all 
•Christians ought " to render to Ca&slr the 
things that are Caesar'a," in all ease? where 

their 
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their consciences do not suffer by doing it; 
becaiise those who are a-ccessary to smng^ 
gling give encouragement to perjury antf 
bloodshed, these being frequently the at- 
tendants of such unlawful practices; and 
because they do considerable injury to the 
honest trader. 

They discourage also concerns in hazar/- 
dou^ enterprises in the way of trade- Sucit 
enterprises are apt to disturb the tranquillity 
of the mind, and to unfit it for religious 
exercise. They may involve also the parties 
concerned and their families in ruin. They 
may deprive them again of the means of 
paying their just debts, and thus render 
them injurious to their creditors. Members, 
therefore, ' are advised to be rather content 
with callings which may produce small but 
certain profits, than to hazard the tranquil- 
lity of their mind«, and the property of 
themselves and od^ers* 

In the exercise of those callings which 
are deemed lawful by the Society, two things!^ 
are insisted upon : first, that their members 
never raise and circulate "any fictitious kind 
of paper-credit with indorsements and accep- 
tances, to give it an appearancie of value 

without 
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without an intrinsic reality." Secondly, 
that they should pay particular attention to 
their words, and to the punctual perform- 
ance of their engagements, and . on no ac- 
count delay their payments beyond the 
time they have promised. The Society have 
very much at heart the enforcement of the 
latter injunction, not only because all Chris-, 
tians are under an obligation to do these 
things, but because they wish to see the 
high reputation of their ancestors, in these 
respects, preserved among those of their 
own day. The early Quakers were noticed 
for a scrupulous attention to their duty, as 
C2iristians, in their commercial concerns. 
One of the great clamours against them, in 
the infancy of their institution,, was, that 
they would get all the trade. It was nothing 
but their great honour in their dealings, 
arising from religious principle, that gave 
birth to this uproar, or secured them a 
-more than ordinary portion of the custom 
of the world in the line of their respective 
trades. 

Among the regulations made by the Qua- 
kers on the subject of trade, it is advised 
publicly to the members of the Society to 

• inspect 
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inspect the state of their affairs once a yeaf : 
and lest this advice should be disregarded, 
the monthly meetings are diredted to make 
annual appointments of suitable Friends to 
communicate it to the members individually. 
But, independently of this public recom- 
mendation, they are earnestly advised by 
their Book of Extracts to examine their situ- 
ation frequently. This is done with a view 
that they may see how they stand with re- 
spect to themselves, and with respect to the 
world at large; ^that they may not launch 
out into commercial concerns beyond their 
strength; nor live beyond their income; nor 
go on longer in their business than they 
can pay their debts. 

If a Quaker, after this inspection of his 
affairs, should find himself unable to pay 
his just debts, he is immediately to disclose 
his affairs to some judicious members of 
the Society, or to his principal creditors, 
and to take their advice how he is to act, 
but to b£ particularly careful not to pay 
one creditor in preference to another. 

When a person of the Society becomes a 
bankrupt, a committee is appointed Tby his 
own monthly meeting to confer with him 

on 
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on his affairs. If the bankruptcy shcmld* 
appear by theit report to have been the r^ 
suit of misconduct, he is disowned . He 
may, however, on a full repentance, (for it 
is a maxim with the Society that " true re- 
pentance washes out all stains,") and by a 
foD payment of every man his own, be ad- 
mitted into membership again. Or,, if h^ 
have begun to pay his creditors, and have 
made arrangements satisfactory to the So- 
ciety for paying them, he may be received 
as a member, even before the whole of the 
debt is settled.. 

If it should appear, on the other hand, 
that the bankruptcy was the unavoidable 
result of misfortune, and not of impru^ 
dence, he is allowed to continue in the So- 
ciety. 

But in either of these cases, that is, where 
a man is disowned and restored, or where 
he has not been disowned at all, he is never 
considered as a member, entitled to every 
privilege in the Society, till he has paid the 
whole of his debts. And the Quakers are 
so strict upon this point, that if a person 
has paid ten shillings in the pound, and his 
creditors have accepted the composition, 

and 
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and the law ha^ ^iv«n hka his disckarge, it 
is inskted upon that he pJty ^the remaining 
ten as soon as hie is able. No distance of 
time win be any eiccuse to the Society for 
iiis refosal to comply wid> this honourabte 
law. Nor will he be considered as a fnPl 
member^ as I observed before, tlH he has 
paid the uttermost farthing : for no collection 
for the poor, nor any legacy for the poor, of 
for other services of the Society, will fee re- 
ceived from his purse, while any ^hing re- 
mains of the former debt. This rule of re- 
fusing charitable contributions on such oc- 
casions is founded on the principle, that 
money taken from a man in such a situa^- 
tion is taken from his lawful creditors, 
and that such a man can have nothing to 
give, while he owes any thing to another. 
• ' It may be observed, of this rule or cus^ 
torn, that, as it is founded in moral princi- 
ples, so it tends to promote a moral end. 
When persons of this description see their 
own donations dispensed with, but^ those of 
the rest of the meeting taken, tliey are re- 
minded of their own situation, and of the 
desirableness ^of making the full satisfa^c- 
tion required. The custom therefore ope^- 
^ rate^ 
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rates as a constant memepito thiit their debts 
are still hanging over them^ and prompts 
to new industry and anxious exertion for 
tlieir discharge. There are many instances 
of Quakers who have paid their composi- 
tions as others do, but who, after a lapse 
of many years, have surprised their former 
creditor's by bringing them the remaining 
amount of their former debts. Hence the 
Quakers are often enabled to say, what few 
others can say on the same subject, that 
they are not ultimately hurtful to mankind, 
eidier by their errors or by their misfor- 
tunes. 



SECTION II. 



But though the Quakers have made these regida* 
tioruy the world finds fault with many of their 
trades or callings — several of these specified — 
standard proposed by which to examine them — 
some of these censurable by this standard — and 
given up by many Quakers on ^his account^ 
though individuals may still follow them. 

But though the Quakers have made these 

beautiful regulations <:oncerning^ trade, it is 

7 manifest 
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manifest that the world are not wholly sa- 
tisfied with their conduct on this subject. 
People charge them with the exercise of im- 
proper callings, or of occupations inconsis- 
tent with the principles they profess. 

It is well known that the Quakers consider 
themselves as a highly professing people ; 
that they declaim against the follies and va- 
nities of the world ; and that they bear their 
testimony against civil customs and institu- 
tions, even to personal suffering. Hence, 
professing more than others, more is expected 
from them. George Fox endeavoured to 
inculcate this idea into his new society. In 
his letter to the yearly meeting in 1679 he 
expresses himself as follows: " The world 
also does expect more from friends than 
from other people, because they profess 
more. Therefore you should be more just 
than others in your words and dealings, 
and more righteous, holy, and pure, in 
your lives and conversation ; so that your 
lives and conversations may preach. * For 
the world's tongues and mouths have 
preached long enough ; but their lives and 
conversations have denied what their 
,^ tongues 
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4!ongue8 have pixifessed and declared." I may 
jobserve, therefore, that the ci^cuInataGc^ of 
^ more than ordinary profession of consis- 
-tency, and not any suppoeed immorality oa 
the part of the Quakers, has brought thenx, 
in jthe instances alluded to, imder the cen- 
;8ure of the world. Other people, found in 
the same trades or occupationis, are seldom 
moticed as doing wrong. But where men 
•are set as lights vipon a hill, blemishes wilJ 
be discovered in them, which will be over*- 
looked among those who walk iu the vale 
below. 

The trades or occupations which are 
usually condemned as improper for Quakers 
to follow, are uumeroiis. I shall not, there** 
fore, specify them alL Those, however, 
wixich I propose to select for mention, I shall 
accompany with all the distinctions which 
equity denaands on the occasioo. 

The trade of a distiller, or of a spirit- 
jmerchant, is considered as objectionable, if 
in the hands of a Quaker* 

That of a cotton-manufacturer, who em.- 
ploy« a numbei- of poor children iu the 
usual way, or in a way which is destructive 

to 
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to their morals and to their health, is con- 
sidered as equally deserving of censiire*^ 

There is a calling, which is seldom fol- 
lowed by itself; I mean the furnishing of 
funerals, or the serving of the palL This is 
generally in the hands of cabinet-makers, 
or of upholsterers, or of woollen-drapers. 
Now if any Quaker should be foimd in any 
of these occupations, and if he should unite 
with these that of swving the pall, he would 
be considered, by such an union, as follow^ 
ing an objectionable trade. For the Quakers 
having discarded all the pomp, and parade, 
and dress connected with funerals from 
their own practice, and this upon moral 
principles, it is insisted upon that they 
ought not to be accessary to the* promotion 
iff such ceremonials among others. 

* Poor childn^n are frequently sent by parishes to cot- 
too«*i|iills. Little or no care is taken of their morals. 
The men/ when grown up^ frequently become drunken^ 
and the girls debaiiched. But the evil does not stop here. 
The progeny of these^ vitiated by the drunkenness and 
debauchery of their parents^ have generally diseased and 
crippled constitutions, which they perpetuate to a new ge- 
neration^ after which the wbol^ ra^e^ I ^m toldj gencirally 
becomes extinct. Wbftt Cbri9ti«9 c?in gaip w^th M ^k^ 
expense of the healthy morals, and happiness of Ids fid- 
low-creatures ? 

VOL. lit F The 
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The trade of a printer, or bookseller, 
when ' exercised by a Quaker, has not es- 
caped the animadversions of the world. A 
distinction, however, must be made here. 
They who condemn this calling can never 
do it justly but in supposed cases. They 
must suppose, for example, that the- persons 
in question follow these callings generally, 
or that they do not make an exception with 
respect to the printing or selling of such 
books as may convey prison to the morals 
of those who read them. 

A Quaker tailor is considered as a cha- 
racter which cannot consistently exist. But 
a similar distinction must be made here 
as in the former case. It cannot surely be 
meant that, if a Quaker confine himself to 
the making of clothes for his own Society, 
he is reproachable for so doing, but only if 
he make clothes for every one without di- 
stinction, following, as he is ordered, all the 
varying fashions of the world. 

A Quaker hatter is looked upon in the 
same light -as a Quaker tailor. But here a 
distinction suggests itself again. If he 
make only plain and useful Jiats for the 
conxnunity and for other Quakers, it can- 
not 
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not be understood that he is acting inconsis- 
tently with his religious profession. The 
charge can only lie against hira^ where he 
furnishes the hat with the gold and the sil- 
ver-lace, or the lady's riding-hat with its 
ornaments, or the military hat with its lace^ 
cockade, and plumes. In this case he will 
be considered as censurable by many^ be- 
cause he will be looked upon as a dealer in 
the superfluities condemned by his own re- 
ligion. 

The last occupation I shall notice is that 
of a silversmith. And hefe the censure will 
depend upon a contingency also. If a Qua- 
ker confine himself to the selling of plain 
silver articles for use, little objection can be 
raised against his employ. But if, in addi- 
tion to this, he sell gold-headed canes, trink- 
ets, rings, ear-rings, bracelets, jewels, and 
other ornaments of the person, he will be 
considered as chargeable with the same in- 
consistency as the follower x>f the former 
trade. 

In examining these and other occupations 
of the Quafeets, with a view of seeing how 
far the objections which have been ad- 
vanced against them are valid, I own I 

F 2 have 
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have a difficult task to perform* For what 
standard shall I fix iipon, or what limits 
shall I draw on, this occasion ? The objec- 
tions are founded in part upon the princi- 
ple, that Quakers ought not to sell those 
things, of which their own practice shows 
that they disapprove. But shall I admit 
this principle without any limitation or re- 
serve? Shall I say, without any reserve^ 
that a Quaker-woman, who discards the 
use of a simple ribbon from her dress, shall 
not sell it to another female, who has been 
constantly in die habit of using it, and this 
without any detriment to her mind ? Shall 
I say again, without any reserve, that ^ 
Quaker-man, who discards the use of black 
cloth, shall not sell a yard of it to another ? 
And if I should say so, where am I to stop I 
Shall I not be obligied to go over all the co- 
lours in his shop, and object to all but the: 
brown and drab ? Shall I say again, without 
any reserve, that a Quaker cannot sell auy 
thing, which is innocent in itself, without 
inquiring of the buyer its application or its 
use ? And if I should say so, inight I not 
as well say that no Quaker can be in trade I 
I fear that to say this wduld be to get into a 

labyrinth. 
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Ubyrinth, out of which there would be no 
clew to guide us. 

Difficult, however, as the task may seem, 
t think I may lay down three positions^ 
which will probably not be denied; and 
which, if admitted, will assist us in the de- 
termination of the question before us. The 
first o£ these is, that no Quaket can be con- 
cerned in the sale of a thing which is evil 
in itself. Secondly, that he cannot encou- 
rage the sale of an article which he knows 
td be essentially, or very generally, that is, 
in seven cases out of ten, productive of evil. 
And thirdly, that he cannot sell things 
t<rhich he has discarded from his dwn use, 
if he have discarded them on a belief that 
they are specifically forbidden by Christi- 
anity, or that they are morally injurious to 
the human mind. 

If these positions be acknowledged, they 
will give ample latitude for the condemna- 
tion of many branches of trade. 

A Quaker bookseller, according to these 
positions, cannot sell a profane or improper 
book. 

A Quaker spirit-merchant cannot sell his 
liquor but to those whom he believes will 

use 
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use it in moderation, or medicinally, or on 
proper occasions. 

A Quaker who is ^ manufacturer of cot- 
t:on cannot exercise hi3 opcupapion but 
uppn an amended plan. 

A Quaker silversmith cannot deal in any 
splendid ornaments of the person. 

This he cannot do for the following rear 
sons. The Quakers reject all such orna- 
ments, because they believe them to be spe- 
cifically condemned by Christianity, The 
words of the apostles Paul and Peter have 
been quoted both by Fox, Penn, Barclay^ 
and others, upon this subject. But surely 
if the Christian religion positively condemn 
the use of then^ in me, it condemns the use 
of them in anpther. And how can any one, 
professing this religion, sell tiiat, the use of 
which he believes it to have forbidden ? The 
Quakers also have rejected all ornaments of 
the person, as we find by ^heir pwA writers, 
on account of their immoral tendency, or 
because they are supposed to be instrumental 
in puffitig up the creature, or in the gencr 
ration of vanity and pride. But if they 
have rejected the use of them upon this 
principle, they af e bqund, as Christians, tp 
I refuse 
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refuse to sell them to others. Christian love, 
and the christian obligation to do as we 
would wish to be done by, positively enjoin 
this conduct. For no man, consistently 
with this divine law and obligation, can 
sow the seeds of moral disease in his neigh- 
bour's mind^ 

And here I may observe that, thovigh 
there are trades which may be innocent in 
themselves, yet Quakers may make them 
objectionable ^by the manner in which they 
may conduct themselves in disposing of the 
articles which belong to them. They can 
never pass them of^ as other people do, by 
the declaration, that they are the fashionable 
Sirticles of the day. Such words ought never ' 
to come out- of Quakers' mouths ; not so 
much because their own lives are a living 
protest against the fashions of the world, as 
because they cannot, knowingly, be instru- 
mental in doing a moral injury to others. 
For it is undoubtedly the belief of the 'Qua- 
kers, ^s I had occasion to observe in a for- 
mer yolume, that the following of such fash- 
ions begets a worldly spirit, and that in 
proportion as men indulge this spirit they 
are fpi^tnd to fpljow the Joose and changeable 

morality 
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morality of the world, instead of the Strict 
and steady morality of the Gospel. 

That some such positions as these may 
be fixed upon for the further regulation of 
commercial concerns among the Quakers 
is evident, when we consider the example 
of many estinxable persons in this Society. 

The Quakers, in the early times of tlieir 
institution, were very circumspect about the 
nature of their occupations, and particularly 
as to dealing in superfluities and ornaments 
of the person. Gilbert Latey was one of 
those who bore his public testimony against 
them. Though he was only a tailor, he 
was known, and highly spoken of, by king 
James the second. He would not allow his 
servants to put any corruptive finery upon 
the clothes which he had been ordered to 
make for others. From Gilbert Latey I 
may pass to John Woolman. In exataining 
the JQurnal of the latter I find him speaking 
thus. "It had been my general practice ta 
buy and sell things really useful. Things 
that served chiefly to please the vain mind 
in people, I was not easy to trade in ; seldom 
did it; and whenever I did, I found it 

weaken me as a Christian.'' And from John 

' Woolman 
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Woolman I might mention the names of 
many, and, if delicacy did not forbid me, 
those of Quakers now living, Mrho relin- 
quiflhied or regulated their callings, on an 
idea that they could not consistently follow 
them at all, or. that they could not follow 
them according to the usual manner of die 
world. I knew the relation of a distiller, 
who left oflFhis business upon principle. I 
Was intimate with a Quaker-bookseller : He 
did not give up his occupation, for this was 
unnecessary ; but he was scrupuloua about 
the selling of an improper book. Another 
friend of mine, in the Society, succeeded 
but a few years ago to a draper's shop. The 
furnishing of funerals had been a profitable 
branch of the employ. But he refused to 
be concerned in this branch of it, wholly 
owing to his scruples about it. Another 
had been established as a silversmith for 
toany years, and had traded in the orna- 
mental part of the business; but he left it 
wholly, though advantageously situated, for 
the same reason, and betook Himself to an- 
other trade. I know other Quakers, who 
have held other occupations, not usually 
objectionable by the World, who have be- 
t come 
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come uneasy about th^m, and have relin- 
quisl^ed them iij ]their turn. These noble 
instances of the dereliction of gain, where it 
Ixas interfered with principle, I feel it only- 
Justice to mention in this place. It is a 
homage due tp Quakerism; for genuine 
Qu^erism will always produce such in-*- 
stances. No true Quaker will remain in 
any occups^tign which he believes it impro^ 
per to pursue. An.d I hope, if there are 
Quakers who 9^ix the sale of objectionablQ' 
with that of the oth^r articles of their trade^ 
it is because thqy have eji|;er§d into this 
mixed business without their usual portion 
of thought, or th^t the occupation itself has 
never com^ ^s ^ij improper occupation before 
liheir minds. . 

yppn the whole, it must be stated, that 
it is wholly pwing to fhe more than ordinary 
professions of the Quakers, as a religious 
body, that the charges in question have been 
exhibited against such individuals among 
then) as have been found in particular 
trades. If other people had been found ii^ 
the same callings, the same blemishes would 
pot have been so apparent. And if others 
had been found in the sanie callings, an4 
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it had been observed of these, that they had 
made all the beautiful regulations which I 
have shown the Quakers to have done on 
the subject of trade, these blemishes would 
have been removed from the usual range of 
the huni^ij vision. They would have been 
like spots in (he s\jn's disk, which are hid 
froiii the observation of the human eye, be- 
cause they are lost in the siiperipr beauty of 
its blaze. But when the Quakers have been 
looked at solely as Quakers, or as men of 
high • religious profession, these blemishes 
have become conspicuous. The moon, when 
it eclipses the sun, appears as a blemish in 
the body of that luniinary* So a public de- 
parture from publicly professed principle^ 
will always be noticed, because it will be 
an excrescence or blemish too ^large and pro- 
tuberant to be overlooked in the moral cha- 
racter. 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER V, 



Set dement of differences — Quakers, when they dif 
fer, abstain from violence — No instance vf q, 
duel — George Fox protested against going to law^ 
and recommended arbitration^ — Laws relative to 
arbitration — Account of an arbitra ion-society 
at Netvcasile-upon'Tyne ' on Quaker-principles — 
lis dissolution — Such societies might be usefully 
promoted. 

Men are so constituted by nature, and the 
mutud intercourse between them is such, 
that circumstances must unavoidably arise 
which will occasion differences. These dif- 
ferences will occasionally rouse the passions, 
and after all they will still be to be settled. 
The Quakers, like other men, have *their 
differences. But you rarely see any distur- 
bance of the temper on this account. You 
rarely hear intemperate invectives. You are 
witness to no blows. If in the courts of 
law you Jiave never seen their characters 
stained by convictions for a breach of the 
marriage-contract, or for the crime of adul- 
tery, 
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tery, so neither have you seen thefm dis- 
graced by convictions of brutal violence, or 
that most barbarous of all Gothic customs, 
the duel. 

It is ^ lamentable fact, when we consider 
that we Hve in an age removed above eigh- 
teen hundred years from the first promul- 
gation of Christianity, one of the great ob- 
jects of which W4S to insist upon the sub- 
jugation of the passions, that our children 
should not have been better instructed, than 
that we should now have to behold men of 
apparently good education settling their dis- 
putes by an appeal to arms. It is difficult 
to conceive what preposterovfs principles can 
actuate men to induce them to such a mode 
of decision. Justice is the ultimate wish of 
every reasonable man in the termination of 
his casual differences with others. But in 
the determination of cases by the sword the 
injured mail not unfrequently falls, while 
the aggressor sometimes adds to his ofience, 
by making a widow, or an orphan, and by 
the murder of a fellow-creature. But it is 
pp98i|;>lQ tb? duellist may conceive that he 
add^ to hip reputation by decisions of this 
l^jEi^guwary i)4iture- But surely he has no 

odier 
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Other reputation with good men thah that 
of a weak, or a savage, or an infatuated 
creature; and if he fall, he is pitied by these 
on no other motive than that of his folly ' 
and of his crime. What philosopher can 
extol his courage, who, knowing the bond-* 
age of the mind while under the dominion 
of fashion, believes that more courage is 
necessary in refusing a challenge than in 
going into the field? What legislator can. 
applaud his patriotism, when he sees him 
violate the laws of his country ? What Chris- 
tian his religion, when he reflects on the 
relative duties of man, on the, law of love 
and benevolence that should have guided 
him, on the principle that it is more noble 
to suffer than resist, and on the circum- 
stance, that he may put himself into the 
doubly criminal situation of a murderer and 
a suicide by the same act ? 

George Fox, in his doctrine of the influ- 
ence of the spirit as a divine teacher, and in 
that of the necessity of the subjugation of 
the passions, in order that the inward man' 
might be in a fit state to receive its admoni- 
tions, left to the Society a system of educa- 
tion, which, if acted upon, could not fail 

of 
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of producing peaceable and quiet characters ; 
but, foreseeing that- among the best men dif^ 
ferences would unavoidably arise from their 
intercourse in business and other causes, it 
was his desire, that these should be settled 
in a Christian manner. He advised there- 
fore that no member should appeal to law ; 
but that he should refer his difference to ar- 
bitration by persons of exemplary character 
in the Society. This mode of decision ap- 
peared to him to be consistent with the spi- 
rit of Christianity, and with the advice of 
the apostle Paul, who recommended that all 
the differences among the Christians of his 
own time should be referred to the decision 
pf the saints, or of such other Christians 
as were eminent for their lives and con- 
versatioii. 

This mode of decision, which began to 
take place among the Quakers in the time 
of George Fox, has been continued by them 
to. the present day. Cases where property 
is concerned to the amount of many thou- 
sands, are determined in no 6ther manner. 
By this process the Quakers obtain their 
verdicts in a way peculiarly satisfactory. 
Fi>r law-stxits are at best tedious. They 

often 
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often destroy brotherly love iti the indti-* 
viduals while they continue. They excite 
idso, during this time, not unfrequently, a 
vindictive spirit, and lead to family-feuds 
and quarrels. They agitate the i^ind also, 
hurt the temper, and disqualify a man for 
the proper exercise of his devotion. Add to 
tliis, that the expenses of law are frequently 
so great, that burthens are imposed upon 
men for matters of little consequence, which 
they feel as evils and incumbrances for a 
portion of their lives; burthens, which 
guilt alone, and which no indiscretion could 
have merited* ^ Hence the QusJcers experi- 
ence advantages in the settlement of their 
diflPerences which are known but to few 
others. 

The Quakers, when any difference arises 
about things that are not of serious mo- 
ment, .generally settle it amicably between 
themselves ; but in matters that are intri- 
cate and of weighty concern, they have re- 
course to arbitration. If it should happen 
that they are slow in proceeding to arbitra- 
jion, overseers, or any others of the So- 
ciety, who may come to the knowledge of 
the circumstance, are to step in and to ofier 

their 
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their advice. I£ th^ir advice be rejected, 
complaint is 'to be made to. their own 
monthly meeting concerning them, A£ber 
which they will come under the discipline of 
the Society j and if they still persist in .re- 
fusing to settle their differences, .or to pro- 
ceed to arbitration, they may be disowned* 
I may mention here, that any member 
going to law with another, without having 
previously tried to accoimnodate matters 
between them, according to the rules of th^ 
Society, comes under the discipline in the 
like manner. 

When arbitration is determined upon, the 
Quakers are enjoined to apply to persons of 

« 

t;heir own Society to decide the case. It is 
iConsidered, however, desirable, that they 
fhould not trouble their ministers if they 
can help it on these occasions, a? the minds 
of these ought . to be drawn out as little as 
possible into worldly concerns. If Quakers, 
however, should not find among Quakers 
^uch as they would choose to employ for 
these purposes, or such as may possess skill 
in regard to the matter in dispute, they 
may apply to others out of the Soqiety, 
Moner than go to law. . 

VOL. II. o The 
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The fallowiiig is a ccourise statement of 
the rules recommeiided by the Society ia 
thef case of arbitraticais^ 

Eath party is toi choose one or two ffteiids 
as 'arbitrators, aisd all the p^sons so chosen, 
are to agi^ee upwi a idiird or fif&. — ^The ar- 
bitrators ar^ not ' t^ consider themselves as 
advocaces for the party by whom they weri 
jchb&en, birt as men? whose duty it is to 
jttdge righteonslyy fearing the Lordr The 
jxitties are tO; enter into engagenaents td 
abide by the award of the arbitrators. Ever^r 
meeting of the arbitrators is to be madfe 
tirown to- the parties concerned, till they 
have been fully heard. No private meeting^ 
are allowed betweeia some of tli^e aFbitratorbv. 
or with one party separate from the othea:;) 
on the business referred to them^ No r% 
presentation of the ease of one party, either 
by writing or otherwise, is to be admitted 
without its being made fully kiiown to the 
other, and, if required, a copy of such rft* 
presentation is to be delivered to the other 
party. The arbitrators are to hear .botk 
|xaf ties fully in the presence of each other^ 
whikt either has any fresh matter to ofier^ 
for a time mutually limited, hx the case 

of 
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df day doubtful point of law, the^ arbitra- 
pr8 are jointly to agree upon a case, and to 
consult counsel. It is recommended to ar*- 
bitrators to propose to the parties that they 
should give an acknowledgment in writings 
before the award is made, that they have 
been cajididly and fully heard. 

. Jfi the same manner as a Quaker proceeds 
with a Quaker in the case of any difference, 
he is led by his education and habits to pro- 
ceed with others, who are not members of 
the samp Society. A Quaker seldom goes 
to law with a person of another denomina- 
tion, till lie has proposed arbitration* If the 
proposal be not accepted, the Quaker has 
tiheii lio remedy but the law. For a person 
who is out of the Society cannot be obliged 
upon pain of disownment, as a Quaker may, 
to submit tti such a mode of decision^ being 
otit of the reach of the Quaker-discipline. 

I shall clpse my observations upon this 

subject by giving an account of an inatitu* 

tion for th^ accommodation of difierences^ 

which took place in the year 1793, upon. 

'Quaker-principles. 

In the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a^ 
number of disputes were continually arising 

02' on 
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oa the subject of shipping-concerns, which 
were referred to the decision of the lafws^ 
These decisions were often grievously ex- 
pensive. They were, besides, frequently 
different from what seafaring persons con- 
ceiled to be just. The' latter circumstance 
was attributed to the ighorance of lawyer* 
in maritime affairs. Mudi money wa& 
tiierefore often expended, and no one satis^ 
filed. Some Quakara in the neighbourhood^ 
in conjunction with others, came* forward 
with a view of ohviating^ these evils. They 
proposed arbitration ai a Femedy4 Tkey 
met with some opposition at first, ' but prin^^ 
cipally from gentlemen of the lawr After 
having, however, shown the impropriety of 
iSoany of the legal verdicts that had been 
given, they had the pleastire of seeing their 
plan publicly introduced and sanctioned^ 
For in the itK>iith of June 1793,. a number 
of gentlemen, respectable for their k<iow^ 
fedge in taaefcantile and maritiime a0airs,. 
met at the Trinity*-hall in Newcastle, itnd 
associated themselves for these and odier 
purposes^ calling themselves " The New- 
casde-upon^Tyne association for genetal^ ar- 

This^ 



• TIbs Msodation was to have four general 
meetings in the year, one in e^ch quart^r^ 
at which they were to receive casea. For 
aay urgent matter, however, which might 
occur, the clerk was to have the power of 
calHng a special meeting. 
' Each person, on ddliv^rliag a fs^^ was tq 
pay a small fee. Out of t&e^e fee#i the ahrke^^ 
salary and incidental expeijses.wiere to be 
pa«i. But the surplus, was to be given to j:h« 
poor. 

The parties were to enter into arbitration* 
bonds, as is usual upon such occasion^. 

Each party was to choose out of this as- 
eociatioii, pr standing x;ominittee, one arbir 
^trator for himself, and the association were 
to choose or to ballot for a thirds And 
here it will be proper to observe, that this 
standing association appeared to be capa<^ 
bk of a&irding arbitrators equal to the 
determination of every case. For if the 
matter in dispute between the two parties 
were to happen to be a mercantile question, 
there were merchants in the association. If 
a question relative to shipping, tl^re were 
ship-owners in it. If a question of in^ 
surance, there were insurance-brokers also* 

A man 
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A man could hardly fail of having his case 
determined by persons/whp were icampecent 
to the task.^ • - * 

' ' Tb6iigh this beautiful institution^was tiias 
publicly introducedj and introduced *^tii 
considerable expectations and applause, cases 
came in but slcrwly; Custom and prejudice 
are not to be rooted out in a moment. In 
process of time, l^owever, several were of- 
fered, considered, and decided, and the jppe^ 

. sumption was, that the institution wouI4 
have grown with time. Of tho^ cases 
which were determined, some relating to 
«hips -were found to be particularly intri- 
cate, and cost the arbitrators considerable 
time and trouble. The verdicts, hbwever, 
which were given, were in all of them sa- 
tisfactory. The institution at length be- 
came so popular, that, incredible to re- 
late, its own popularity destroyed it ! So 
many persons were ambitious of the honour 
of becoming members of the committee, 
that some of inferior knowledge aiid judgl 
ment, and character, were too hastily ad- 
mitted into it. The consequence was, that 
-people dared not trust their affairs to the 

•abilities of every member, and the.institu^ 

tion 



r • 



tiotL'.eKpIred, jafter having rendered i inl^ 
^brtait fienusGes, to numerow individu^i 
iwrho> had tcbd it. . . . ;! 

t When :vm comider that .this institntipa 
^las been tried, and that the scheme of h: 
Jbiad/beeQ: found practicable, < it is a pity that 
it8> benefits should have heen cotifintd, and 
th$s for so ^hort a period, to a single town. 
Would it n»t be dqsirable, if, in every dis- 
,ti3ct, a number of farmers were to give in 
their nam^ i» form a standing committee, 
for the settlement of disputes. between farmer 
and farmer ? or that there should be a simir 
lar institution among manufacturers^ who 
should decide between one xnanufa$:turer 
and another ? Would it not also be desira- 
ble, if, in every parish, a number of gentle- 
mei^, or other respectable persons, were to 
associate for the purpose of accommodating 
the differences of each other? For this 
beautiful system is capable of being carried 
to any extent^ ^;^nd of being adapted to all 
stations and ^conditions of life. By these 
means numerous little funds might be esta- 
blished in numerous districts, from the sur- 
plus of which an opportunity would be af- 
forded of adding to the comforts of such of 

the 
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the poor -as were to distinguish thj9cnseh)es 
by their good bc^aviottfi whether as kr 
bourers for farmers, manufactittretis^ or 
odi^rs. By thes^ means also^ maay ^f the 
quarrels in parishes might be settled to the 
mutual satisfaction of the parties concerned^ 
and in so short a space of time as to prevent 
them from contracting a rancorous and a 
wounding edge. Those, on the other hand, 
who were to' assist in these arbitrations, 
would be amply repaid; for they would be 
thus giving an opportunity of growth to the 
benevolence of their afiections^ and they 
would have the pleasing reflection, that the 
tendency of their labours would be to pro- 
mote peace and good- will amongst men. 
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SECTION I. 



Management of the pooV'^^Quakers never seen as 

' h^ggctTS — George Fox began the provision for 

the Quaker^^r-^Mmthli/ meetings appoint 

\W€TS££rs*^ Persons passed over^ are to apply far 

^ reJi^-^^nd'tke disotderly may receive it in cer^ 

tcjun caseS'-^Ma^ner qf collecting for the poor-^^ 

If fiurtJwnsome^ b} one monthly Toeeting^ the burm 

then shared by^ the quarterly — Quakers gain 

.settlements by monthly meetings as the other poor 

of the kingdom by parishes. 

There are few parts of the Quaker-con* 
Btitution that are more worthy of com-r 
ixiendatioa than that which relates to th^ 
poor. All f the members of this Society are 
considered as brethren, and as entitled to 
support firom one another. If our streets 
or our roads be infiested by miserable ob-r 
jecti imploring our pity, no Quaker will 
be found among them. A Quaker-beggar 
woidd be a pha&ruMnenon in the wwld. 

It 
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It does 4iot, however, follow from this 
account that thpro are fio poor Quakers, or 
that members of this Society are not borr^ 
in a dependent state*.. - The truth is, that 
there are poor as well as rich, but the want$ 
of the former are sa'wbli provided for, that 
they are not pubhcly -seen, like the wants of 
others. 

George Fox, aa he was the founder of the 
religion of the Quajkers, I mean of a sy«tem 
of renovated Christianity, so he was the 
author of the beautiful system by which 
they inake a provisior^ for the poor. Ai a 
Christian, he considered the poor pf every 
description as members of the same family^ 
but particularly those who were of the 
household of faith. Consistently with this 
opinion, he advised the establishment wc - 
general meetings in his own time, a special 
part of who^ business it was to take duet 
care of the poor. These meetings excite^ 
at first the vigilance and anger of the ma* 
gistrates j but, when they came to see the re- 
gulations made by the Quakers in order • 
that none of their poor might become bur^ 
thensome to their parishes, they went away, 
whatever they might think of some of their 

new 
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neinntenbcsbf religiojQ, in admiration of tbeir 

/>,The Quaker? "of the present day consider 
thear poor in^tlit »saPM light as. their v^eow^^ 
ble eldeSr^ .nanely^ t^s monbera qf the 9aine 
famxiy^ 'wkfoaerwaffiis it. is their duty to Kt * 
lieve, and they^piovide for them nearly in 
Ae same manmer. They entrust this iafc*- 
portant concem to the jnouthly meetings^ 
which are the executive branches of the 
Quaker constitution. The monthly meet- 
ings appoint four overseers, two men dnd 
two women, over each particular meeting 
within their own jurisdiction, if their num*- 
ber will admit of it. It is the duty of these 
to visit such of jbe poor as are in member- 
ship ; of the; men to visit the men, but of 
the woiften sometimes to visit both. The 
reason why this double burthen is laid upon 
the women-overseers is, that women know 
poiore of domestic concerns, tnore of the 
wants of families,^^ more of the manner of 
providing for them, and are better advisers 
and better nurses in sickness than the men. 
Whatever these overseers find wanting in 
the course of their visits, whetlier money, 
clothes, medicines, or medical advice and 

attention, 
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attention, they order them, and the trea^ 
surer of the monthly meetings settles th^ 
jdiflerent accotints* I may observe here, 
that it is not easy for overseers lo neglect 
their duty; for aaa inquiry 4s made thred 
times in the year of the monthly meeting^ 
by the quarterly, whether the necessities of 
tlie poor are properly inspected ^uid ftlievedi 
I may observe also, that the poor who may 
stand in need of relief are always relieved 
privately, I mean at their respective homeal 
It is, however, possible, that there may 
be persons, who, from a variety of unlooked^ 
for causes, may be brought into distress, 
and whose case, never having been suspected^ 
may be passed oven Btit persons in this 
situation are desired to apply for assistance* 
It is also a rule in the Society, that even 
persons whose conduct is disorderly are to 
be relieved, if such conduct has not been 
objected to by their own monthly meetings 
** The want of due care," says the^Book of 
Extracts, ** in watching diligently over 



* In London a committee is appointed for each pnot 
person. Thus, for example, two women are appointed 
to attend to the wants and comforts of one poor old 
woman. 

8 flock, 
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flock^ and in dealing in due time with such 
a$ walk disorderly, hath brought great dii^ 
ficulties on some meetings ; for we think it 
both unseasonable and dishonourable, when 
p^sons apply to monthly meetings for re*- 
fief, in caseb of neceiwity, then ta object to 
them such dBTences as the meeting, through 
the neglect of its own duty, hath auflered 
long to pas« by tinreproved arid unnoticed/' 

The poor dre supported by charitable col-» 
lections from the body at large; or, in other 
wokxls, every monthly meatmg supports itG^ 
01^. poor. The collections for them are 
usually made once a month, but in soma 
^places once a quarter, and in others at no 
stated times, but when the treasurer declares 
them necessary and the monthly meeting^ 
approves, Membera are expected to contri- 
bute in proportion to their circumstances ; 
but persons in a low situation, and servants-, 
ar^ generally excused upon these occasions. 

It happens in the district of some monthly- 
meetings, that there are found only few per- 
sons of property but a numerous poor, so 
that the former are unable to do justice in 
their provision for the latter. The Society 
have therefore resolved, when the poor are 
too numeroiw to be supported by their own 
^ monthly 
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monthly meetings^ diat the collection* fo^ 
them shall be made up out of the quarterly 
meeting to which the said monthly liieet^ 
ing belongs^ This is the same thing as if 
any particular parish were unable to pay thc( 
rates for the poor, and as if all the othei' 
parishes in the county were made to contri-^ 
bute towards' the same. 

. On this subject I may observe, that thd 
Quaker-poor are: attached to their montlily 
meetings as the common poor of the king^ 
dom are attached to their parishes, and that 

they gain settlements in these nearly in tko 

■* 

same manner^ 
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• 1 



Education of tlie children df the poor particuidrty 
insisted Upon and provided for by the Quakers — . 
The boys' usuall'if put out to apprenticeship — 7%^ 
girls to service — Tlie latter not siifficieruly nu* 
merousfor the Quaker-families who want them — 
The rich have not their proper proportion of these 
in their service — Reasons of it — Character of the 
Quaker-poor. 

As the Quakers are particularly attentive 
t6 the wants of the poor, so they are no less 
attentive to the education of their OjQfspring* 

Thesa 



*The$c( ire all of- tKem to receivedieif edxlA 
catioa at the {mbJdc lexpen^. ^ The saiti^ 
.overseer 3f a$ in the fbrnier case^ are to talbe 
care of it, and the same funds t;o suppiortiti 
An; ijitequiry is therefore made threfe times, in 
ihejear into this pubjecu **Th0 ehildi'eli 
office poor," saysiiie Book of Extracts, " are 
.to have due help of education^ iaistfUfCtion; 
and necessary learning.'^ The families alsd 
of the poor are to be providied with Bible^ 
and books of the Society, at the eicpense of 
the monthly meetings. And as ^ome mem^ 
bers may be .straitened in their circum* 
atan^^, and may refuse ont of delicacy t^ 
(apply fbr aid towaiids the education of their 
children, it . is earnesriy recommended - ti 
friends in every monthly meeting, to loolt 
onj for persons who may be thus straitened, 
.and to take care that their children sh&ll rer 
ceLve instruction ;. and it is recommended 
to the parent^ of such, not to refuse ' thi^ 
salutary aid, " but to receive it widi a ^Ik 
il»g. mind, amd with thankfulness to th^ 
great Author of att good.". 

When the. boys have received- their 116- 
^essary learning, they are ucwdiy ptit out as 
-^ppr^onkeft >tt». httsbandry ^x trader Dci^ 
> y mestic 
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mestfc 8etyice is generally con^dered hythe 
parents as unmaixly^ zbd as a nursery for 
idleness . Boys too, who can read and write^ 
ought to expect^ with the accustomed ' dili- 
gence and sobriety of Quakers, to arrive at 
% better situation . in life. The girls, how- 
ever, are destined in general for servipe ; for 
it mu$t bei obvious^ whatever their educa*- 
(ion may be, that the same number of em-*- 
pldyments is not open to women as to meii. 
Of those again which are open some - are 
objectionable. ! A Quaker-girl, for example, 
could not consistently be put an apprentice 
to a millinen : Neither^ if a cotton-manu- 
factory were in the neighbourhood, could 
her parents send her to such a nursery of 
debauchery and vice* From these and othdr 
considerations, and because domestic Cfm- 
ployments belong to women, their parents 

. genierally think it advisable m bring them, 
^p to service, and to places them in the fa^ 
inilies of friends. 
,., It is a remarkable circumstance, when we 

' consider it to be recommended that Quaker- 
jpfist^A: (£ families, should' take ' Quaker- 
§eTvai^^, that persons of: th^ flatter descrip- 
.ViOn art^APt ; found ta: be 8«flffieittm}]r'<|il»- 
A.-.i.t ' qaerous 



merbns fer $h6«e #hd i^ant fhem. Hiis is 
fHTobably a {)ino0F of the rising sitiiadori of 
this Sodet])^ , It is retnarkable agaiiij that 
the rich hiv^ hf no means their prdportioii 
of such servants* Thdse of the '^i^eilthy 
who are eitemplai^, get them if they can^ 
Others decline their services. Of these som^ 
do it ftbm good motives ; for knowing that 
it would be ^fllcult to make up their com- 
plement of servants from the Society, they 
do not wish to break in upon the custom^ 
and morals of those belonging to it by mix- 
ing them with others. The rest, who mii 
more with the world, is I have been infdirm- 
ed, are fearful of having them, lest they 
should be overseers of their Words and man- 
ners. For it is in the essence of the Qtiaker- 
discipline, as I observed upon that subject^ 
that every member should watch over an- 
other for his good. There are no exception^ 
as to persons. The servant has as much 
right to watch over his master With respect 
to his religious conduct and conversation^ as 
the master over his servant ; and he has also 
a right, if his master violates the discipline^ 
to speakf to him, in a respectful manner, 
VOL. If • H for 
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for so doii^*. - l4lr ^ould a Quaketrservsoiti 
if he were well grounded in the principles of 
the Society, and felt it to be his du^, want 
the courage to speak his mind upon such 
occasions. There have been instances where 
this had happened, and where the master, 
in the true spirit of his reHgion, has not felt 
himself insulted by such interference, but 
has looked upon his servant afterwards as 
more worthy of his confidence and esteem. 
Such a right, however, of remonstrance, is,. 
I presume, but rarely exercised. 

I cannot conclude this subject without 
saying a few word^ on the charact3er of the 
Quaker-poor. » 

In the first place, I may observe, that one 
of the great traits in their character is inde* 
pendence of mind. When you converse 
with th(pm, you find them attentive, civil, 
and obliging ; but you see no marks of sfer^ 
yility about them, and you hear no flattery 
from their lips. It is not the custom of 
this Society, even for ther poorest member 
to bow, or to pull off his hat, or to observe 
any outward obeisance to another, who 
may happen to be rich. Such customs syre 

forbidden 
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forbiddQn to all upon reKgious principles.* 
In consequence therefore of the omission of' 
such ceremonious . practices, his mind has 
never been made tp bend on the approach 
of superior rank. Nor has he seen, in his*, 
own society, any thipg that could lessen his 
own importance or dignity as a man. He 
is admitted into the meetings for discipline 
equally with the rich. He has a voice equally 
with them in all matters that are agitated 
there. From these causes a manliness of 
mindis.produced, which is not seen among 
any other of the poor in the island in which 
we Uve. 

It may also be mentioned as a second trait 
in their character, that they possess extra- 
ordinary knowledge. Every Quaker-boy or 
girl who comes into the world, must, how- 
ever poor, if the discipline of the Society 
be kept up, receive an education. All, there- 
fore, who are born \ti the Society, must be 
able to read and write. Thus the keys of 
knowledge are pjit into their hands, Hence 
we find them attaining a superior literal 
• si;nd historical knowledge of the Scriptures, 
a superior knowledge of human nature, and 
a knowledge . that sets them above many of 

H 2 the 
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the ^up^^tltions of those 6f -their own rabk 
in life. 

« Another trait conspicuous in the character 
of the Quaker-poor is tht morality of their 
liv^s. 

This circumstance may ' easily be ac-* 

m 

counted for. For, in the first place, they 
stre hindered in common with other Qua- 
kers, by means of their discipline, from 
doing many things that are morally injuri- 
bus to themselves. The poor of the world 
are addicted to profane swearing. But no 
person can bring the name of the Creator 
of the universe into frequent and ordinary 
use, without losing a «ense of the venera- 
tion that is due to him. The poor of the 
world, again, frequently spend their time 
in public houses. They fight and quarrel 
^'^ :\ with one another. They run after horse- 
; I racings, bull-baitings, cock-fightings, and 

the still more unnatural battles between 
man and man. But by encouraging such 
habits, they cannot but obstruct in time the 
natural risings of benevolence, both towards 
their fellow-creatures, and to those of the 
animal-creation. Nor can they do other- 
wise than lose a sense of the dignity of theif 

own 
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own minds, and weaken the moral princi- 
ple. But the Quaker-poor, who are princi- 
pled against such customs, can of course 
suffer no moral injury on these accounts. 
To which it may be added, that their su- 
perior knowledge both leads and attaches 
them to a superior conduct. It is a false, 
as well as a barbarous maxim, and a maxim 
very injurious both to the interests of the 
rich abtid poor, as well as of the state to 
which they belong, that knowledge is tin- 
propitious to virtue. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



iReUghu of , the Quahers-^InuimHon io a patiewit 
perusal qf this part ff the worh-r-No detign bg 
this invitation to proselyte, to Quakerism^^AU 
systems of religion that are founded on the prin^ 
ciples of Christianity are capable^ if heartily 
embraced^ of producing present andfutuire hap^^ 
piness to man — Ko censure of another^ s creed 
warrantablej inasmuch as tAe understanding is 
Jhtite^— Object iff this invitation. 



Ha¥Ino »plained very difiutiTdy die diree 
great si»bj[ectt» the Moral Educatton^ IXma^ 
pline^ and Peculiar CuMoms of the Qtiakeni^ 
I propose to aUoe the remaining part of diia 
yoloffie to the cdmideratton of their Reli^ 
||ion> 

I know 
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I 

I know that persons who are religipusly 
disposed will follow mc patiently through 
this division of my work, not only because 
religion is the moat important of all sub^ 
jects that can be agitated, but because, in 
the explanation of the reU|^ious systems of 
others, some light may arise, which, though 
it may not be new to all, may yet be new 
and acceptable to many, I am aware, how- 
ever, that there are 9ome who direct their 
reading to light subjects, and to whom such 
as are serious may appear buQthensome. If 
any such should have been induced* by any 
particular piotiv^ to take this book into 
their hands, and to accompany me thus far, 
I intreat a continuation of their patience, till 
I have carried them through the different 
parts and divisions of the present subject. 

I have iro view, in thus soliciting the at^ 

tention of those who are more oj pf those 

» 

who are less religiously disposed, to attempt 
tfo proselyte to Quakerism. If men do but 
fear God and work righteousness, whatever 
their Christian denomination may be, it i$ 
sufficient. Every system of religion, which 
is founded on the principles of Christianity, 
;nust be C'<ipable, if heartily embraced, of 

producing 
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producing temporal and eternal happiness 
to man. At least man, with his limited 
understanding, cannot pronounce with any 
absolute certainty, that his own system is so 
far preferable to that of his neighbour that 
it is positively the best ; or that there will 
be any material difference in the fiiture hap- 
piness of those who follow the one or the 
other; or that the pure professors of each 
shall not have their peculiar rewards. The 
truth is, that each system has its own me- 
rits. Each embraces great and sublime ob- 
jects. And if good men have existed, as 
none can reasonably deny, before Chris- 
tianity was known, it would be a • libel on 
Christianity to suppose, either that" good 
men had not existed since, or that good 
Christians would not be ultimately happy, 
though following systems differing from 
those of one another. Indeed every Chris- 
tian community has a great deal to say 
in the defence of its own tenets. Almost 
all Christian churches have produced great 
characters : and there are none, I should 
hope, that had not been the authors of re«* 
ligious good. The church of England, in 
attempting to purify herself at the reforma- 
tion, 
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tion, efiected a great work. Since that tiixie 
khe has produced at difierent periods, and 
continues to produce, both great and good 
men. By means of her universities she haj^ 
given forth, and keeps up and disseminates^ 
a considerable portion of Imowledge ; and 
though this, in the opinion of the Quakers^ 
is not necessary for those who are to be^ 
come ministers of the gospel, it cannot be 
denied that it is a source of temporary hap^ 
piness to man ; that it enlarges the scope of 
his rational and moral understanding ; and 
that it leads to great and subHme discoveries, 
which become eminently beneficial to man- 
kind. Since that time she has also been an 
instrument of spreading over this kingdom 
a great portion of religious light, which has 
had its influence in the production of mor^ 
character. But though I bestow tlxis en- 
comium upon the established church, I 
should be chargeable with partiality and in^ 
justice, if I were not to allow that among 
the dissenters, of various descriptions, leamr 
ed, pious, and great men, had been regu** 
larly and successively produced. And it 
must be confessed and reflected upon with 
plfrasure, that these, in proporticHi to their 

7 numbers. 
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numbers, have been no less instrumental in 
the dissemination of religious knowledge, 
and in the production of religious conduct. 
I might go to .large and populous towns and 
villages in the kingdom, and fully prove 
my assertion in the reformed manners of 
the poor, many of whom, before these pi- 
ous visitations, had been remarkable for the 
profaneness of their livens. 

Let us then not talk but with great de- 
ference and humility, v«rith great tenderness 
and charity, with greaJt thankfulness to the 
Author of every good j:;ift, when we speak 
of the different systeoas that actuate the 
Christian world. Why should we consider 
our neighbour a? an alien, and load him 
with reproaches, because he happens to dif- 
fer from us in opinion about an article of 
faith? As long as there are men, so long 
diere will be different measures of talents 
and understanding ; and so long will they 
view things in a diffeient light, and come 
to different conclusions concerning them. 
The eye of one man can see further than 
that of another. So can the humaxx mind 
on the subject of f peculative truths. This 
consideration should teach us humility and 

forbearance 
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forbearance in judging of the religion of 
others. For who is he who can say that 
he sees the furthest, or that his own system 
is the best ? If such men as Milton, Whis- 
ton, Boyle, Locke, and Newton, all agree- 
ing in the profession of Christianity, did 
not all think precisely alike concerning it, 
who art thou, with thy inferior capacity, 
who settest up the standard of thine owa 
judgment as infallible ? If thou sendest thy 
neighbour to perdition in the other world, 
because he does not agree in his creed with 
thee, know that he judges according to the 
best of his abilities, and that no more Will, 
be required of him. Know also that thou 
thyself judgest like a worm of the earth ; 
that thou dishonourest the Almighty by thy 
reptile notions of him; and that, in mak- 
ing him accord with thee in condemning 
one of hi 15 creatures for what thou con- 
ceivest to be the misunderstanding of a 
speculative proposition, thou treatest him 
hke a man, as thou thyself art, with cor- 
poreal organs, with irritable passions, and 
with a limited intelligence. But if, besides 
this, thou condemnest thy neighbour in 
this world also, and feelest the spirit of per- 
8 secution 
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secUtloa towards him, know that, whatever 
diy pretensions maybe to religion, thou art 
oat a Christian. Thou art hot possessed of 
that charity or love, without which tjiou 
art;;but as a ^ sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal. 

« 

Having therefore no religious prejudices* 
myself except in favour of Christianity, and 
holding no communion with the Quakers 
as a religious $ociety, it cannot be likely 
that I should attempt to proselyte to Qua- 
kerism. I wish principally, as I stated in 
my introduction to this work, to make the 
Quakers better known to their countrymen 
than they are at present. In this I think I 
have already succeeded j for I believe I have 
communicated many facts concerning them, 
which have never been related by others. 
But no people can be thoroughly known, 
or at least the character of a people cannot 
be thorpughlj understood, except we are 

\ 

* Though I conceive a charitable allowance ought to 
be made for the diversity of religious opinions aiffbng 
Christians^ I by no means intend to say^ that it is not 
ofir duty to value the system of opinion which we think 
most consonant to the gospel^ and to be wisely zealous 
in its supporu 

acquainted 
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can that of die Qiiaker^i who differ: so n^# 
terially, both in their appearance and pnc* 
tice^ from the rest of their fUlaw*citizeiiBL * 
Having thought it right to make these 
prefatory observationsy I proceed to die pro* 
secudoh of my work* 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER I. 



The Ahnighty created 'the universe by meam of his 
Spirit^-^and also 7narh'^He gave Tfum^ besides his 
intellect f an emanation from his own Spirit^ thus 
making him in his own image — but this image 
he lost — a portion^ however ^ of the same Spirit 
was continued to his posterity — These possessed' 
it in different degrees-^ Abraham^ Moses, and 
the prophets had more of it than some others — 
Jesus possessed it immeasurably y and ivithout 
limit — Evangelists and apostles possessed it, but 
in a limited manner and in different degrees. 

• < 

Thb Quakers believe, tfeat, when the Al- 
mighty created the Universe, he effected it 
hj means of the hfe, qv vital qr vivifying 
energy, that wa8 in hia own Spirit. " And 
the earth yrzs without form, and void j and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep, and 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters." 

This life of the Spirit has been difierently 
naniedy but is concisely styled by St. John 
tlif evangelist the Word ; for he says, " In 
tlM" beginning was the Word, and the Wor4 

vou lu . i was 
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V;ras with God, and the Word was God. All 
things were made by him, and without him 
was not any thing made, that was made/' 

The Almighty also, by means of the same 
divine energy, or life of the Spirit, which 
had thu^ created the universe, became the 
causie of material life and of vital functions. 

He called forth all animated nature into ex- 

* 

istence. For he " made the living creature 
after his kind." 

He created Man also by the same power. 
He made his corporeal and organic nature. 
He furnished him also with intellect, or a 
mental understanding. By tliis latter gift he 
gave to Man, what he had not given to other 
animated nature, the power of reason, by 
which he had the superiority over it, and 
by means of which he was enabled to guide 
himself in his temporal concerns. Thus, 
when he made the natural man, he made 
him a rational agent also. 

But he gave to Man at the same time, in- 
dependently of this intellect or understand* 
ing, a spiritual faculty, or a portion of the 
life of his own Spirit, to reside in him. Thi» 
gift occasioned Man to become more imme* 
l^iately, as is expressed, the image of the 
7 * Almighty. 
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Almighty. It set him above the animal and 
rational part of his nature^ It made him 
know things not intelligible solely by his 
reason. It made hingi spiritually*minded. It 
enabled him to knoW iiis duty to God, and 
to hold a heavenly intercourse v^ith his 
Maker* 

Adam then, the first man, independently 
of his rational faculties, received from the 
Almighty into his own breast such an ema^ 
nation from the life of his own Spirit, ai 
was sufficient to have enabled him both to 
hold, aM to have continued, a spiritual in- 
tercourse with his Maker, and to have pre- 
served \ him in the state of innocence in 
which J^e had been created. As long as he 
lived in this divine light of the Spirit, he 
remained in the image of God, and was 
perfectly happy ; but, not attending faith-^ 
fully and perseveringly to this his spiritual 
monitor, he fell into the snafes of Satan, or 
gave way to th^ temptations of siil. From 
this moment his condition became, changed* 
For in the same manner Is distenipet* occa- 
sions iinimal-life to di'oot), iuid Co los^ its 
powers, and finally to cease, so unrighte^ 
ousness, or his rebellion against this divine 

I a 
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light of the Spirit that .was within, him, oc- 
casioned a dissolution of his ^spiritual feel- 
ings and perceptions ; for he became: dead,, 
as it were, in consequence, as tq ?iny know- 
ledge of^God, or enjoyment of hia pre- 
sence*. .. ; 

It pleased the Almighty, however, ni>t 
wholly to abandon hiiti in this wretched 
state, but he comforted him witjx the cheer- 
ing promise, that the seed of the wpmaii 
should some time or other compl^fely. sub- 
due sin, or, to use the Scripture IShguage,- 
V should bruise the Serpent's hqad ;" or^ in 
other wordSf as sin was of a spiritual na- 
ture, so it could pnJy be overcon^e by a spi- 
ritual conqueror : and therefore that th^ 
same Holy Spirit, or Word, or Pi vine Prin- 
ciple of Light and Life, which had appeared ixk 
creation, should dwell so entirely, and -withr^ 
out limit or measure, in the .person; or body, 
of some one, of his descendants, t^at sin 
^hoi^kl by him be ei^tirely subdu^dr . r . 

. * It was said^ that in the day in which AiMi eat the 
^rbld^en fruit he' shoulfi.dict but hq did aot Ipse hi^ 
animal life, or l|iis rational nature. His loss, therefore it 
usually considered by the Quakers to have been a divine 
Ipiritual princijple, which' had bden originally superadded 
16^ the rational and as4&ia)^&cuhi8&.^ • - / 

As 



• As God then poured into Adam^ the first ' 
tnaft, a cef tain portion of his own Spirit, or 
^gkvi him a cer4:ain portion of the divine 
Lights for the i^egulation of his spiritual con- 
duct, a^nd tha power of heavenly intercourse 
with himself J' so he did not entirely cease 
from be^towin^g Ms Spirit upon his posterity: 
^r, riii Other words, he gave them a portion • 
of that Light," which enlighteneth every man 
that Cometh into the world. Of the indi- 
vidual^ thiMPefore, who succeeded Adam, all 
received a portion of this Light.. Somej, 
howeirer, enjoyed larger portions of it than 
Others,' According as diey attended to its in* 
fluences; or according to the measure given 
themr Of those who possessed the greatest 
s^hareofk, some were* the antient patriarchs, 
such as Noah and Abraham; and others 
were the antient scriptural writers, such as 
Moses and the Prophets. The latter, a^ain, 
experienced it in different measures or. de- 
grees ; and in proportion as they had it, they 
delivered, more or less, those prophecies 
which are usually considered as inspired 
tnjiths,' from a belief that many of them 
have been circumstantially completed. 
At lengthj in the fulness of time, that is, 
" . when 
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when all things had been fulfilled which 
were previously to take place, this divine 
Spirit, which had appeared in creation, or 
this divine Word, or Light, took flesh, (for, 
as St. John the evangelist says, ** the Word 
was made flesh, and dwelled among us,'*) 
and inhabited the body, " which had been 
. prepared for it ;*' or, in other words, it 
inhabited the body of the pefson Jesus ; 
but with this difference, that whereas only 
a portion of this divine Light or Spirit had 
been given to Adam, and afterwards to th^ 
prophets, it was given, without limit or 
measure, to the man Jesus*. ^* For he, 
whom God hath sent,*' says St. John, 
*'s.peaketh the words of God; for God giveth 
not the Spirit by measure unto him.** And 
St. Paul says f, •* In him the fulness of the 
Godhead dwelled bodily.** In him therefore 
the promise given to Adam was accpm? 
plished, " that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent's head ;" for we see, in 
this case, a human body, weak and infinn, 
and subject to passions, possessed qr oor 
pupied without limit or measure by the Spi-? 



/ 



^ John ill. 34. f Coloss. ii. 9, 
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rit of God. But if the man Jesus had the 
full Spirit of God within him, he could not 
be otherwise than perfectly holy. And, if 
so, sin never could have entered, and must 
therefore, as far as relates to him, have been 
entirely repelled. Thus he answered the 
prophetic character which had been given 
him, independently of his victory over sin 
by the sacrifice of himself, or by becoming 
afterwards a comforter to those in bondage 
who should be willing to receive him. 

After Jesus Christ came the Evangelists 
and Apostles. Of the same Spirit which he 
had possessed immeasurably, these had their 
several portions; and though these were 
limited*, and dijffered in degree from one 
another, they were sufficient to enable them 
to do their duty to God and men, to enjoy 
the presence of the Almighty, and to pro- 
mote the purposes designed by him in the 
propagation of feis Gpspel. 

^ 2 Cor. X. 13. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Except a mdn has a portion of the same Spirit 
tuhith Jesus arid tile prophets and the apostles 
had, he can have no knowledge of God or spiritued 
ihings^^Doctrine of St. piml on this subject-'^ 
This corifirms the history, c^the hunian and du 
vine Spirit in man — 'tlwse Spirits distinct in tJieix 
kind — This distinction further eltscidated by a 
comparison between the faculties of men and 
brutes — Sentiments of j4ugicstine — Luther —7 
. Calvin — Smith — Cudworth. 

Xh£ Quakers believe that there can be no 
spiritual knowledge of God, but through 
the medium of his holy Spirit ; or, m other 
words, that if men have not ^ portion of 
the same Spirit which the holy men of old, 
and which the evangelists and apostles, and 
which Jesus himself had, they can have no 
true or vital religion. 

In favour of this proposition they usually 
quote those remarkable words of the apostle 
Paul *, " For what man knoweth the things 

* 1 Cor. ii. 11^ &c. 

of 
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of a man, sare the Spirit of a man which h 
in him ? Even so the things of God knoweth 
no man but the Spirit of God. Now wcs 
have received not the Spirit of the world, 
but the Spirit which is of God, that we 
might know the things that are freely given 
to us of God." And again: *' But the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God, for they are foolishness to him; nei- 
ther can he know them, because they arc 
spiritually discerned.'' 
. By these expressions the Quakers conceive 
that the history of man, as explained in the 
last chapter, is confirmed, or that the Al- 
mighty not only gave to man reason, which 
was to assist him in his temporal, but alsa 
superadded a portion of his own Spirit, 
which was to assist him in his spiritual con- 
cerns. They conceive it also to be still fur- 
ther corifirtned by other expressions of the 
same apostle. In his first letter to the Co- 
rinthians he says *, " Know ye not that 
your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
which is in you, which yp have of God?'^ 
And, in his letter to Timothy, he desires 

* 1 Cor. vi. 19. 

him 
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liiin* "to hold fast that good thing which 
was committed to him by means of the Holy 
Ghost, which dwelled in him." Now these 
expressions can only be accurate on a sup- 
position of the truth of the history of man 
as explained in the former chapter. If this 
history be true, then they are considered as 
words of course : for, if there be a conunu- 
nication between the Supreme Being and his 
creaturie Man, or if the Almighty has af* 
forded to man an emanation of his own 
Spirit, which is to act for a time in his mor- 
tal body, and then to return to him that 
gave it ; we may say with great consistency, 
that the Divinity resides in him, or that his 
body is the temple jof the Holy Spirits 

The Quakers conceive again from these 
expressions of the apostle, that these two 
principles in man are different from each 
other. They are mentioned under the di-r 
stinct names of the Spirit of Man, and of the 
Spirit of God, The former they suppose 
to relate to the understanding; the Utter 
conjointly to ^e understanding and to the 
heart., The former can be brought into use 

* 2 Tiro. i. 14» 

at 
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at all times, if the body pi a man be in 
health. The latter is not at his own dis* 
posal. Man must wait for its inspirations. 
Like the wind, it blowethwhen it lisceth. 
Man also, when he feels this divine influ* 
ence, feels that it is distinct from his reason. 
When it is gone, he feels the loss of it, 
dbough all his rational faculties be alive. 
** Those,'* says Alexander Arscott, " who 
have this experience, certainly know, that 
as at times, in their silent retirements and 
humble waitings upon God, they receive an 
imderstanding of his will relating to their 
present duty, in such a clear light as leaves 
no doubt or hesitation; so at other times, 
when this is withdrawn from them, they are 
at a loss again, and see themselves, as they 
really are, ignorant and destitute." 

The Quakers again understand by these 
expressions of the apostle, which is the point 
insisted upon in this chapter, that human 
reason, or the spirit of man which is within 
him, and' the Divine Principle of Life and 
Light, which is the Spirit of God residing in 
his body or temple, are so difierent in their 
powers, that the former cannot enter into 
^e province of die l^ttert As water cannot 

penetrate 
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I^netrate thfe same bodies which fire tart, 
so neither can reason the same subjects as 
the spiritual faculty. The Quakers, how- 
ever, do not deny that human reason is 
powerful within its own province. It may 
discrover, in the beautiful structure of the 
universe, and in the harmony and fitness of 
all its parts, the hand of a great contriver* 
It may conclude upon attributes belonging 
to the same. It may see the fitness of vir* 
tue, and deduce from thence a speculative 
morality. They only say that it is incompe^ 
tent to spiritual discernment. But though 
they believe the two Spirits -to be thus dii 
stinct in their powers, they believe them, 
I apprehend, to be so far connected in re- 
ligion, that the Spirit of God can only act 
upon a reasonable being. Thus light, and 
the power of sight, are distinct things. Yet 
the power of sight is nothing without light, 
nor can light operate upon any other organ 
than the eye to produce vision. 

This proposition may be further eluci- 
dated by making a comparison between the 
powers of men and those of the brute-, 
creation. An animal is compounded of body 
and instinct. If we were to endeavour to 

cultivate 



(Juhiwte tki& iastinqt, w^ might make the 
animal tanie and obedient. We might im- 
prqss his sen«iuve powers, 30 that, he might 
^top or go forward at our voice. We might 
bric^ him in. sqiae instances to an imitation 
of outWi^rd gelat\ire$ or sounds. But all the 
y^ar^ of his life, and centuries of life in his 
p?og«ay^ would pass away, and we should 
*ev0r b^ able so to improve his instinct into 
intene<;t^ as to malo^ him comprehend the 
aflPairs of a man* He would never under- 
stand the meaning of his goings in, or of 
his goings out, or of his pursuits in life, or 
of his progress in science. So neither could 
aiiy education, it ia believed, so improve the 
reason of man intp the divine principle of 
Light within him, as that he, should under- 
stand spiritual things ; for the things of God 
are oiily discernible by the Spirit of God. 

This doctrine, that there is no tmderstand- 
ing of divine things, except through the 
medium of the divine principle, which 
dwells in the temple of man, was no par- 
ticular notion of George Fox, or of the suc- 
ceeding Quakers, though undoubtedly they 
have founded n2ore upon it than other 
Ghmtiana. Those who had the earliest ac- 
; . 3 cess 
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cess to the writings of the evangelists and 
apostles, believed the proposition. All the 
antient fathers of the church considered it 
as the comer*stone of the Christian fabric 
The most celebrated of the Reformers held 
it in the same light. The divines who fol- 
lowed these adopted it as their creed also ; 
and by these it has been handed down to 
other Christian communities, and is retained 
as an essential doctrine by the church of 
England at the present day. 

The Quakers adduce many authorities in 
behalf of this proposition,; but the following 
may suffice : 

** It is the inward master^" says St Au- 
gustine, " that teachetli. Where thi« in- 
spiration is wanting, it is in vain that words 
from without are beaten in.'* 

Luther says, " No man can rightly know 
God, unless he immediately receive it from 
liis Holy Spirit ; except he find it by experi- 
ence in himself: and in this experience the 
Holy Spirit teacheth, as in his proper school ; 
out of which school nothing is taught buC 
mere talk." 

Calvin, on Luke x. 21, says, " Here the 
natural wisdom of man is so puzzled, and is 

at 
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at such a loss, that the first step of profiting' 
in the school of Christ is to give it up or re- 
nounce it. For by this natural wisdom, as 
by a veil before our eyes, we are hindered 
from attaining the mysteries of God, which 
are not revealed but-unto babes and little 
ones. For neither do flesh and blood re- 
veal, nor doth the natural man perceive, the 
things that are of the Spirit. But the doc- 
trine of God is rather foolishness to him,, 
because it can only be spiritually judged* 
The assistance therefore of the Holy Spirit is 
in this case necessary; or, rather, his power 
alone is efficacious/' 

Dr. Smith observes, in his select Dis- 
courses, *' Besides the outward revelations 
of God's will to man, there is also an in- 
ward impression of it in their minds and 
spirits, which is in a more especial manner 
attributed to Oad. We cannot sea divine 
things but in a divine light. God only, 
who is the true Light, and in whom there is 
no darkness at all, can so shine out of him- 
self upon our glassy understandings, as to 
beget in them a picture of himself, his own 
will and pleasure, and turn the soul (as the 
phrase is in Job) like wax or clay to the seal 

of 
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of his own light and love. He that made 
Qur sovlIs in his own image and likeness^ 
can easily find a way into them. The word, 
that God speaks, having found a way into 
the soul, imprints itself there as with the 
point of a diamond, and becomes (to bor-* 
row PIato*s expression) ' a word written in 
the soul of the learner/ Men may teach 
the grammar and rhetoric, but God teaches 
the divinity. Thus, it is God alone that ac-^ 
quaints the soul with the truths of rerela^ 
tion." 

The learned Jeremy Taylor, bishop of 
Down and Connor, speaks in a similar inan-^ 
ner in his sermon de ^Via Intelligentise, 
" Now in this inquiry,'' says he, " I must 
take one thing for granted, which is, that 
every good man is taught of God. And 
indeed, unless he teach us, we shall make 
but ill scholars ourselves, and worse guides 
to others. No man can know God, says 
Irenaeus, except he be taught of God* K 
God teaches us, then all is well: but if 
we do not learn wisdom at his feet, fromi 
whence shduld we have it I It can come 
from no other spring/' 

Again : " Those who perfect holiness in 

the 
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the fear of God, have a degree of divine 
knowledge, more than we can discourse of, 
and more certain than the demonstrations 
of geometry^ brighter than the sun, and in* 
deficient as the light of Heaven. — -A good 
tnan is united to Grod. As flame touches 
flame, and combines into splendour and 
into glory, so is the spirit of a man united 
to Christ by the Spirit of God. — Our light, 
on the other hand, is like a candle. Every 
wind of doctrine blows it out, or expends 
the wax, and makes the light tremulous. 
But the lights of Heaven are fixed, and 
•bright, and shine for ever." 

Cudworth, in his Intellectual System, is 
wholly of the same opinion. " All the books 
and writings which we converse with, they 
can but represent . spiritual objects to our 
understandings, which yet we can never 
see in their own true figure, colour, and 
proportion, until we have a divine light 
within to irradiate and shine upon them. 
Though there be never such excellent truths 
concerning Christ and his Gospel set dow^n 
in words and letters, yet they will be but 
unknown characters to us, until we have a 
living Spirit within us, that can decypher 

TQL. II. K them J 
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them ; until the same Spirit, by . secret 
whispers in our hearts, do comment upon 
them, which did at first indite them. There 
be many that understand the Gredc and 
Hebrew of the Scripture, the original lan- 
guages in which the text was written, that 
never understood the language of the 
Spirit/' 



^ 
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CHAPTER IIL 



Neither can a man, except he have a portion of the 
same Spirit ^ which Jestcs and the apostles and 
the prophets had, know spiritually that the 
Scriptures are of divine authority, ' or spiritualty 
understand them — Explanation of these^ teneU^^ 
Objection that these tenets set aside human rea^ 
son — Reply of th^ Quakers — Observations of 
Luther — - Calvin^^Owen — Archbishop. Usher-^ 
Archbishop Sandys — Milton — Bishop Taylor^ 

As a man cannot know spiritual things but 
through the medium of the Spirit of God, 
or except he have a portion of the same Spi- 
rit which Jesus and the prophets and the 
apostles had ; so neither can he, except he 
have a portion of the same Spirit, either spi- 
ritually know that the writings or sayings 
of these holy persons are of divine authority, 
.or read or understand them to the promo- 

tion of his spiritual interest. 

These two tenets are but deductions from 
that in the former chapter, and may be thus 
explained : 

K2 A man 
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A man, the Quakers say, may examine 
the Holy Scriptures, and may deduce their 
divine Grigiri from the prophecies they con- 
tain, - 6f which many have beeil since ac- 
complished; from the superiority of their 
doctrines beyond those in any othefboofc 
whick is the work of man ; from tfee mi- 
.raculous preservation of them for so miny 
ages ; from the harnaOny of all their parts, 
and from many dther circumstances which 
might be mentioned^ But this, after all, 
will be but aii historical, literal, or oiiCward 
proof of their origin, resulting from his 
reason or his judgment. It will be no spi-* 
ritual proof having a spiritual iiifluence on 
his heaft; for this proof .of the divine ori- 
gin of the Scriptures can only be had from 
the Spirit of God. Thus, when the apostle 
Paul* preached to several women by the 
river-side near Philippi,^ it is said of Lydia 
only, " The Lord opened her heart that she 
attended to the things that were spoken by 
Paul.'' The other women undoubtedly heard 
the Gospel of Paul with their outward ears : 
but it does not appear that their hearts were 

* Acts xvi. 13. 

in 
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ifi such a spiritual state that they felt its 
divine authority ; for it is not said of them, 
as of Lydia, that their hearts wei*^ opened 
to understand spiritually that this Gospel 
was of God*. Again, when Jesus Christ 
preached to the Jews in the Temple, many 
believed on him ; but others believed not, 
but were so enraged that they took up stones 
to cast at him. It appears that they all 
with their outward ears heard his doctrine, 
in which he particularly stated that he was 
from above ; but they did not receive the 
truth of his origin in their hearts, because 
they were not in a state to receive that faith 
which Cometh from the Spirit of God. In 
the same manner persons may 'hear ser- 
mon after sermon at the present day, but 
find no spiritual benefit on their hearts. 

Again : A man, by comparing passages of 
Scripture with other passages, and by con- 
sidering the use ' and acceptation of words in 
these, may arrive at a knowledge of their 
Hteral meaning. He may obtain also, by 
perusing the Scriptures, a knowledge of 
some of the attributes of God. He may 

* John viii. 30, 45. 4;9. 

discover 
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discover a p^rt of the plan of his providence. 
He may collect purer moral truths than from 
any other source. But no literal reading of 
the Scriptures can give him that spiritual 
knpwledge of divine things i/irhich leads to 
eternal life, The Scripture?, if literally read, 
will give him a liter^ or corresponding 
knowledge ; but it iq only the Spiritual Mor 
nitor within who can appjy the^x ^o hi§ 
feelings ; whq can tell him, " Thou art th^ 
j5ian. Thi§ is thy state. This is that which 
thou oughtest or oi^ghtestnot to have don^j" 
80 that he sees spiritually (the Spirit of God 
bearing witness with his own spirit) that his 
pwn situ^tign has bgen described. Indeed, 
if the Scriptui^es v^'ere sufl^cien^; of themselves 
for this latter purpose, the Quakers ?ay 
that the knowledge of spiritual things would 
ponsist in the knowledg;e of words. They 
whp ^^pere to get the most of the Divine 
writings by heart yrould know spiTitually 
the mqst pf diyine tr\itl^s. The miin of the 
best understandings or of the most culti- 
vated min4, wquld be the best proficient in 
vital religion. But this is contrary to fa^t. 
For men of deep learning ]^now frequently 
Jg§s of spiritual Christianity than thos§ ojf 
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the poor, who are scarcely able to read the 
Scriptures. They contend also, that if the 
Scriptures were the most vitally understood 
by those of the most learning, then the dis- 
pensations of God would be partial, inas- 
much as he would have excluded the poor 
from the highest enjoyment of which the 
nature of man is susceptible, and from the 
means of their eternal salvation. 

These tenets, which are thus adopted by 
the Quakers, are considered by many of the 
moderns ^s objectionable, inasmuch as they 
make reason, at least in theology, a useless 
gift. The Quakers, however, contend that 
they consider reason as one of the inesti* 
mable gifts of God. They value it highly 
in it3 proper province. They do not ex- 
clude it from religion. Men, by means of 
it, may correct literal errors in the Scrip- 
tures ; may restore texts ; gnay refute doc- 
trines inconsistent with the attributes of the 
Almighty. The Apology of Robert Barclay, 
which is a chain of reasoning of this kind 
from the beginning to the end, is a proof 
that they do not undervalue the powers of 
the mind. But they dare not ascribe to 
human ri^asgn that power which they 'be- 

UevQ 
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lieve to be exclusively vested in the Spirit of 
God. 

They say, moreover, that these tenets are 
neither new, nor peculiar to themselves as a 
Society. They were the doctrines of the 
primitive Fathers. They were the doctrines 
also of the Protestant Reformers. And though 
many at the present day consider that Scrip- 
ture interpreted by reason is the rehgion . 
of Protestants, yet it was the general belief 
of these reformers, that the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit was necessary to the spiritual unr 
' derstanding of the Scriptures, as well as to 
the spiritual establishment of their diyine 
origin. 

Luther observes, " It is not human rea-? 
son or wisdom, nor the law of God, but 
the work of divine Grace freely bestowed 
upon me, that teacheth me and showeth me 
the Gospel. And this gift of God I receive 
by Faith alone. 

" The Scriptures are not to be understood 
but by the same Spirit by which they were 
written. 

" No man sees one jot or tittle in the 
Scriptures, imless he has the Spirit of God. 

" Profane men," says Calvin, " desire to 

have 
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have it proved to them by reason, that Mose« 
and the prophets spake from God. And tp 
such I answer, that the testimony of the Spi- 
rit exceeds all reason. For as God alone is 
a sufficient witness of himself in his Word, 
so will his Word not find credit in the hearts 
of men, until it is sealed by the inward tes- 
timony of his Spirit. It is therefore neces- 
sary that the same Spirit which spake by 
the mouth of the prophets enter into our 
hearts, to perstiade us that they faithfully 
declared what was commanded them by 
God. 

" Again : Unless we have this assurance, 
which is better and more valid than any 
judgment of man, it will be in vain to go 
about to establish the authority of Scripture, 
cither by arguments or the consent of the 
church : for, except this foundation be laid, 
namely, that the certainty of its divine au- 
thority depends entirely upon the testimony 
of the Spirit, it remains ii\ perpetual sus- 
pense. 

" Again : The Spirit of God, from whom 
the doctrine of the Gospel proceeds, is the 
only true interpreter to open it to us." 

" Divines," says the learned Owen, '* at the 

first 
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first reformation, did generally resolve our 
faith of the divine authority of the Scriptures 
into the testimony of the Holy Spirit ;'* in 
which belief he joins himself, by stating, 
that *' it is the work of the Holy Spirit to 
enable us to believe the Scripture to be the 
work of God," 

In another place he says, *^ Our divines 
have long since laid it down, that the only, 
public, authentic, and infallible interpreter 
of the holy Scriptures is the Author of them, 
from whose inspiration they receive all their 
truth, clearness, and authorit^^r, Ihis aU'. 
thor is the Holy Spirit/' 

Archbishop Sandys, in one of his Ser- 
jnons preached before Queers Elizabeth, has 
the following observations ; 
. '' The outward reading of the Word, with^ 
out the inward working of the Spirit, is no- 
thing. The precise Pharisees, and the learned 
Scribes, read the Scriptures over and over 
again . They not only read thepi in books, 
but wore them on their garments, .They 
were not only taught, but were able them- 
selves to teach others. But because thia 
heavenly Teacher had not instructe4 th.eni, 
tl^eir uuderstap^ding was darkened, and their 

kjiowledg« 
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Icnowledge was but vanity. They were ig-^ 
jicwrant altogether in that saving truth which 
the prophet David was so desirous to le^rn. 
The mysteries of salyatiou were so hard to 
be conceived by the very apostles of Christ 
Jesus, that he was forced many times to re- 
buke them for their dvilness ; which unless 
he hnd removed, by openmg the eyes of 
t:heir mind, they could never have attained 
to the knowledge of Salvation in Christ 
Jesus. The ears of • that woman Lydia 
would ha^e been as close shut against the 
preaching of Paul as any others, if the fin- 
ger of God had not toviched ai^d opened h^r 
heart. As many as learn, they are taught of 
God." 

Archbishop Usher, in his Sum and Sub- 
stance of the Christian Religion, observes, 
^' that it is required that we have the Spirit 
of God, as well to open our eyes to see the 
light j as to seal up fully in our hearts that 
truth which we see with our eyes. For the 
fiame Holy Spirit that inspired the Scrip- 
ture, inclineth the hearts of God's children 
to believe what is revealed in them ; and in- 
wardly assureth thern, above all reasons and 
^rgumeijts, that these are the Scriptures of 

Qod '^ 
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God.'* And further on in the same work 
he says, " The Spirit of God alone is the 
certain interpreter of his Word written by 
his Spirit ; for no man knoweth the things 
pertaining to God but the Spirit of God." 

Our great Milton also gives us a similar 
opinion in the following words, which are 
taken from his Paradise Lost : 

c( ^ But jn ^{^gjj. room — 

Wolves shall succeed for teachers, grievous wolves. 

Who all the sacred mysteries of Heaven 

To their own vile advantages shall turn 

Of lucre and ambition, and the truth 

With superstitions and traditions taint. 

Left only in those written records pure. 

Though 7iot but by the Spirit understood.'' 

• 

Of the same mind was the learned bishop 
Taylor, as we collect from his sermon De 
Via Intelligentiae. " For although the Scrip- 
tures," says he, " are written by the Spirit 
of God, yet they are written within and 
without. And besides the Light that shines 
upon the fac6 of them, unless there be, a 
Light shining within our hearts, unfolding 
the leaves, and interpreting the mysterious 
sense of the Spirit, convincing our consci- 
ences, and preaching to our hearts ; to look 

for 
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for Christ in the leaves of the Gospel is to 

» 

look for the living among the dead. There 
is a life in them ; but that life is/* according 
to St. Paul's expression, " hid with Christ in 
God ; and unless the Spirit of God first draw- 
it, we shall never draw it forth." 

Again : " Human learning brings excel- 
lent ministeries towards this. It is admira- 
bly useful for the reproof of heresies, for the 
detection of fallacies, for the letter of the 
Scripture, for collateral testimonies, for ex- 
terior advantages : but there is something 
beyond this, that human learning, without 
the addition of divine, can never reach. 
Moses was learned in all the learning of the 
Egyptians, and the holy men of God con- 
templated the glories of God in the admira- 
ble order, motion, and influences of the 
heaven ; but, besides all this, they were 
taught something far beyond these pretti- 
nesses. Pythagoras read Moses's books, and 
8o did Plato ; and yet they became not pro- 
selytes of the religion, though they were the 
learned scholars of such a master." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Tlie Spirit of God^ which has been thus given to 
man in different degrees^ was given him as a 
spiritual teaclier or guide in his spiritual con-* 
cems — It performs this qfficey the Quakers say^ 
by internal monitions — Sentiments of Taylor — 
and of Monro~-andy if encouraged^ it teaches 
even by the external objects of the Creation — 
IPIlliam IVordsworth. 

The Quakers believe that the Spirit of God, 
which has been thus given to man in dif- 
ferent degrees or measures, and without 
which it is impossible to know spiritual 
things, or even to understand the Divine 
Writings spiritually, or to be assured of their 
dtvine origin, was given to him, among 
other purposes, as a teacher of good and 
evii, or to serve him as a guide in his spi- 
ritual concerns. By tins the Quakers mean, 
that if any man will give himself up to the 
directions of the spiritual principle that re- 
sides within him, he will attain a know- 
ledge 



N 
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ledge sufficient to enable him to discover the 
path of his duty both to God and his fel- 
low-man. 

' That the Spirit of God was given to man 
as a spiritual instructor, the Quakers con- 
ceive to be plain from a number of passages 
which are to, be found in the Sacred Writ- 
ings. 

They say, in the first place, that this was 
the language of the holy men of old *. " I 
said," says Elihu, " days should speak, and 
multitudes of years should teach wisdom. 
But there is a Spirit (or the Spirit itself is) in 
"man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth him understanding." The Levites 
are found also making an acknowledgment 
to God f , that " he gave also their fore- 
fathers his good Spirit to instruct them." 
The Psalms of David are also fi^U of the 
same language, such as of" | Show me thy 
ways, O Lord; lead me in the truth." "I 
know," says Jeremiah §, " that the way of^ 
xnan is not in himself. It is not in man, 
that walketh, to direct hxs\ steps." The 

* Job xxxii. 7. t Psalm xxv. 4. 

t Nehetniab ix. 50. § Jeremiah x. d3. '. 

Hurtyr 
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martyr Stephen acknowledges the teachings 
of the Spirit, both in his own time and in 
that of his ancestors* " * Ye stiJS^necked 
and uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do 
always resist the Holy SpiriL As your fa* 
thers did, so do ye." The Quakers also 
conceive it to be a doctrine of thef Gospel. 
Jesus himself said f, " No man can come 
to me except the Father, which hath sent 
me, draw him — It is written in the pro- 
phets. They shall all be taught of God." 
St. John :}: says, *' That Was the true Light 
(namely, the Word or Spirit) which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the World." 
St Paul alsd, in his first letter to the Co^ 
rinthians, asserts § that " the manifestatidn 
of the Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal ;" and in his letter to Titus he as- 
serts tlie same thing ||, though in different 
words : " for the Grace of God," says he, 
** which bringeth Salvation, hath appeared 
unto all men." 

The Spirit of God, which has been thus 
given to man as a spiritual guide, is coiv- 



* Acts vii, 51. 


t John vi. 44, 45. 


t John i. 9* 


§ 1 Cor. xii. 7. ff Titos ii. 11. 
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sidered by the Quakers as teaching him in 
various ways. It inspires him with good 
thoughts. It prompts him to good offices. 
It checks him in his way to evil. It reproves 
him while in the act of committing it. 

The learned Jeremy Taylor was of the 
same opinion. " The Spirit of Grace," says 
he, " is the Spirit of Wisdom, and teaches 
us by secret inspirations, by proper argu- 
ments, by actual persuasions, by personal 
applications, by effects and energies.'* 

This office of the Spirit is also beautifully 
described by Monro, a divine of the esta- 
blished church, in his Just Measures of the 
Pious Institutions of Youths '* The Holy 
Spirit," says he, " speaks inwardly and im- 
mediately to the soul. For God is a Spirit. 
The soul is a spirit, and they converse with 
one another in the Spirit, not by words, but 
by spiritual notices, which, however,, are 
more intelligible than the most eloquent 
strains in the world. God makes himself 
to be heard by the soul by inward motions, 
which it perceives aai4 comprehends pro- 
portionably as it is voided and emptied of 
earthly ideas. And the more the faculties 

VOL. I J. L of 
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of the soul cease their own operations, sO 
much the more sensible and intelligible are 
the motions of God to it- These immediate 
communications of God with the souls of 
men are denied and derided by a great 
many. But that the Father of Spirits should 
have no converse with our spirits but by 
the intervention only of outward and fo- 
reign objects, may justly seem strange, espe- 
cially when we are so often told in Holy 
Scripture, that we are the temples of the 
Holy Ghost, and that God dwelleth in all 
good men.'^ 

But this Spirit is considered by the Qua* 
kers, not only as teaching by inward breath- 
ings as it were, made immediately and di- 
rectly upon the heart, without the inter- 
vention of outward circumstances, but as 
making the material objects of the universe, 
and many of the occurrences of life, if it be 
properly attended to, subservient to the 
instruction of man ; and as enlarging the 
sphere of his instruction in this manner in 
proportion as it is received and encouraged. 
Thu3, the man who is attentive to these di- 
vine notices sees tlae animal, the vegetable, 

and 
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and ^ planetary world with spiritual eyes. 
He cannot stir abroad, but he is taught in 
his own feelings, without any motion of his 
will, some lesson for his spiritual advantage; 
or he perceives so vitally some of the attri^ 
butes of the Divine Being, that he is called 
upon to offer some spiritual incense to his 
Maker. If the lamb frolic and gambol in 
his presence as he walks along, he may be 
made spiritually to see the beauty and hap- 
piness of innocence. If he find the stately 
dak laid prostrate by the wind, he may be 
^pirittlally taught to discern the emptiness 
of human power ; while the same Spirit may 
teach him inwardly the advantage of humi- 
lity, when he looks at the little hawthorn 
which has survived the storm. When he 
sees the change and the fall of the autumnal 
leaf, he may be spiritually admonished of 
his own change and dissolution, and of thd 
necessity of a holy life. Thus, the Spirit of 
God may teach men by outward objects and 
occurrences in thd world. But where this 
Spirit is away, or rather where it is not at- 
tended to, no such lesson can be taught. 
Natural objects of themselves can excite only 
natural ideas ; and the natural man, look-* 

L 2 • ing 
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ing at thQm, can derive only natural plea*- 
sure or draw natural conclusions from them. 
In looking at the sun he may be pleased 
with its warmth, and anticipate its advan- 
tage to the vegetable world. In plucking 
and examining a flower, he may be struck 
with its beauty, its mechanism, and its 
fragrant smell. In observing the butterfly, 
as it wings its way before him, he may 
smile at its short journeys from place to 
place, and admire the splendour upon its 
wings. But the beauty of creation is dead 
to him, as far as it depends upon connect*^ 
ing it spiritually with the character of God ; 
for no spiritual impression can arise from 
jany natural objects, but through the inter*- 
vention of the Spirit of God. 

William Wordsworth, in his instructive 
Poems, has described this teaching by ex- 
ternal objects in consequence of impressions 
from a higher power, as differing from^ any 
teaching by books, or the human under- 
. standing, and as arising without any mo- 
tjioa of the will of man, in so beautiful and 
.simple a manner, that I cannot do other- 
^X9e than make an extract from them in 
this place. Lively as the poem is to which 
- . 7 I allude, 
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I allude, I conceive it will not lower the 
dignity of the subject. It is called " Expos- 
tulation and Reply *,'* and is as follows : 

'^ Why, William, on that old gray ston^, 
*' Thus for the length of half a day — 
'' Why, Willi^^ra, sit you thus alone, 
" And dream your time away ? 



*' Where are your books ? that light bequeath'd 
'^ To beings else forlorn and blind I 
^* Up ! Up ! and drink the Spirit breath'd 
^' From dead men to their kind. 

*^ You look round on your mother Earth, 
**^ As if she for no purpose bore you ; 
*' As if you were her first-born birth, 
*^ And none had lived before you ! 

v.- 

*' One morning thus by Esthwaite L^ke, 
^* When life was sweet, I knew not why, 
*' To me my good friend Matthew spake^ 
^' And thus I made reply : — 

" The eye it cannot choose but see, 
ff We cannot bid the ear be still 5 
^' Our bodies feel, where'er they be, 
*^ Against or with our will. 

^^ Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
'^ Which of themselves our minds impress, 
" That we can feed this mind of ours 
" In a wise passiveness. 

* See Lyrical Ballads, vol. i. p. 1. 
• 1 "Think 
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'^ Think you^ raid gW this mighty suiq 
*' Of thingft for ever speaking, 
^^, That nothing of itself will come^ 
*' But we must still be seeking } 

^' Then ask not wherefore here alone, 
*' Conversing as I may, 
'' I sit upon this old gray stone, 
' " And dream my time away ?** 
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CHAPTER V. 
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This Spirit was not only given to man ^w a teacher^ 
but as a primary and infallible guide — Hence 
the Scriptures are a subordinate or a secondary 
guide--' Quakers^ hotuever^ do not undervalue 
them on this account — T/ieir opinion concerning 
them. 

The Spirit of God, which we have seen to 
be thus given to men as a spiritual teacher, 
and to act in the wayd described, the Qua^ 
leers usually distinguish by the epithets of 
Primary and Infallible. But they have made 
another distinction with respect to the cha- 
racter of this Spirit ; for they have pro- 
nounced it to be the only infallible guide to 
men in their spiritiial concerns^ From this 
Jitter declaration the reader will naturally 
conclude, that the Scriptures, which are the 
outward teachers of men, must be viewed 
by the Quakers in a secondary light. This 
conclusion has indeed been adopted as a 
proposition in the Quakerrtheology ; or, in: 
other words, it is a doctrine of the Society, 

That 
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That the Spirit of God is the primary and 
only infalUble, and the Scriptures but a sub- 
ordinate or secondary, guide. 

This proposition the Quakers usually 
make out in the following manner : 

It is, in the first place, admitted by all 
Christians, that the Scriptures were given by 
inspiration ; or, that those who originally 
wrote' or delivered the several parts of them, 
gave them forth by means of that Spirit, 
which was given to them by God. Now 
in the same manner as streams or rivulets 
of water are si^bordinate to the fountains 
which produce them, so these streams oi: 
rivulets of light must be subordinate to the 
Great Light from whence they originally 
sprung. " We cannot,'' says Barclay, " call 
the Scriptures the principal fountain of all 
truth and knowledge, nor yet the first ade- 
quate rule of faith and manners, because 
the principal fountain of truth must be the 
Truth itself J that is, that whose certainty 
and authority depend not upon another." 

The Scriptures are subordinate or secon- 
dary, again, in other points of fiew. First, 
because, though they are placed before us, 
we can only know or understand them by 

the 
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the testimony of the Spirit. Secondly, be- 
cause there is no virtue or power in them 
of themselves, but in the Spirit from whence 
they came* 

They are, again, but a secondary guide ; 
*' because that," says Barclay, " cannot be 
the only and principal guide, which doth 
not universally reach every individual that 
needeth it." , But the Scriptures do not reach 
deaf persons, nor children, nor idiots, nor- 
an immense number of people, more than 
half the globe, who never yet saw or heard 
of them. These, therefore, if they are to be 
saved like others, -must have a different or 
a more universal rule to guide them, or be 
taught from another source. 

They are only a secondary gu.ide, again^ 
for another reason. It is an acknowledged 
axiom among Christians, that the Spirit of 
God is a perfect Spirit, ^nd that it can never 
err. But the Scriptures are neither perfect 
of themselves as a collection, nor are they 
perfect in their verbal parts. Many of them 
have been lost. Concerning those which 
have survived there have been great dis- 
putes. Certain parts of these, which one 
Christian council received in the early times 

of 
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of the church, were rejected as not canonical 
by another. Add to this, that none of the 
originals are extant. And of the copies, 
some have suiFered by transcription, others 
by translation, and others by wilful muti-f 
lation to support human notions of religion ; 
so that there are various readings of the 
same passage, and various views of the same 
thing. ^' Now, what," says Barclay, ** would 
become of Christians, if they had not re* 
ceived that Spirit, and those spiritual senses, 
by which they know how to discover the 
true from the false ? It is the privilege of 
Christ's sheep, indeed, that they hear his 
voice, and rjefuse that of the stranger ; which 
privilege being taken away, we are left a 
prey to all manner of wolves." The Scrip* 
tures, therefore, in consequence of the state 
in which they have come down to us, can^ 
not^ the Quakers say, be considered to be a 
guide as entirely perfect as the internal tes- 
timony of their great Author the Spirit of 
God. 

/ But though the Quakers have thought it 
right, in submitting their religious creed to 
the world on this subject, to be so guarded in 
the wording of it as to make the distinctioik 

described. 
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^escribed, they are far ff om i!ind?rvd.luing 
the Scriptures on that account They be- 
lieve, on the other hand, whatever mutila^ 
tions they may have suffered, they cont^dn 
aufficient to guide men in behef and prac* 
lice; and that all internal emotions which 
are contrary to the declaration of these are 
wholly inadmissible. " Moreover,'^ says 
Barclay, ** because the Scriptures are <:om- 
monly acknowledged by all to have been 
written by the dictates of the Holy Spirit, 
^d that the errors, which may be supposed 
by the injury of time to have slipt in, are^ 
not such but that there is a suflSciently clear 
testimony left to all the essentials of the 
Cl^ristian faith, we do look upon them as 
tht only fit outward judge of controversies 
tmong Christians, and that whatsoever doc^ 
trine is contrary to their testimony may 
therefore justly be rejected as false." 

The Quakers believe also, that as God 
gave a portion of his Spirit to maij to assist 
him inwardly, so he gave the Holy Scrip- 
tures to assist him outwardly, in his spiritual 
coiv:erns. Hence the latter, coming by in- 
spiration, are the most precious of all the 
books that ever were written, and the best 

^ outward 
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outward guide : and hence the things con- 
tained in them ought to be read, and, as 
far as possible, fulfilled. 

They beUeve, with the apostle Paul, that 
the Scriptures are highly useful ; so that 
*' through patience and comfort of theiri 
they may have hope ; and also that they are 
profitable for reproof, for correction, and for 
instruction in righteousness." That in the 
same manner as land highly prepared and 
dressed by the husbandman becomes fit for 
the reception and for the promotion of the 
growth of the seed that is to be placed in it, 
so the Scriptures turn the attention of maix 
towards God, and by means of the exhorta- 
tions, reproofs, promises, and threateningSj 
contained in them, prepare the mind for 
the reception and growth of the seed of the 
Holy Spirit. 

They believe, again, that the same Scrip- 
tures show more of the particulars of God*s 
will with respect to man, and of the scheme 
of the Gospel-dispensation, than any ordi- 
nary portion of his Spirit, as usually given 
to man, would have enabled him to disco- 
ver. They discover thaf the " * wages of 

*Rom. vi. 23. 

^ sin 
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«in is death, but the gift of God is eternal 
life through Jesus Christ ;" that " * Jesus 
Christ was set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, to declare his 
righteousness for the remission of sins that 
are past, through the forbearance of God ;'* 
thatf " he tasted death for every man ;" that 
he was " :j; delivered for our offences, and 
raised again for our justification;'' that 
** § he is set down at the right-hand of the 
throne of God ;" " || and -ever liveth to make 
intercession for us ;" and that he is the sub- 
stance of all the types and figures under the 
Levitical priesthood^, being the end of the 
law for righteousness to every one that be- 
Ueveth. 

They believe, again, that in consequence 
bf these various revelations, as contained in, 
the Scriptures, they have inestimable advan- 
' tages over the Heathen nations, or over those 
where the Qospel-sun has never yet shone ; 
and that as their advantages are greater, so 
more will be required of them, or their 
condemnation will be greater, if they fail 

* Roiii, iii. 25. J Rom. iv. 25. || Heb. vii. 25. 
t Heb. ii. 9. § Heb. xii. 2. % Rom. x. 4. 
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to attend to those things which ififi cldaf ty 
revfealed. 

They maintain^ agaiti^ that their discipline 
is founded oii the fule$ of the Gospel ; and 
that in consequence of giving an intorpreta^ 
tion diflfereiit from that of many others to* 
some of the expressions of Jesus Christ, by 
which they conceive they make his kingdom 
more pure and heavenly^ they undergo perw 
secution from the world ; so that they con-* 
firm their attachment to tht Scriptures by 
the best of all credible testimonies**-the seat 
of their own sufferings. 
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CHAPTER VL 



^kis Spirit of God^ which has been thus given to 
men as an infallible guide in their spiritual 
concem^y has been given them universally-^to. 

. the patriarchs and Israelites from the creation 
to the time of Moses-^to the Israelites or Jews 
from Moses to Jesus Christ — to the Gentile- 
world from all antiquity to modern times — to 
all those who have ever heard the Gospel-^ 

. and it continues its qffice to the latter even at the 
present day. 

The Quakers are of opinion, that the Spi- 
rit of God, of which a portion has been 
given to men as a primary and infallible 
guide in their spiritual concerns, has been 
given them universally, or has been given 
to all of the human race, without any ex-- 
ception, for the same purpose. 

This proposition of the Quakers I shall 
divide, in order that the reader may see it 
more clearly, into four cases. The first of 
these will comprehend the patriarchs and 
the Israelites from the creation to the timq 
of Moses. The second, the Israelites or Jews 
3 from 
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from the time of Moses to the coming of 
J^esus Christ. The third, the Gentiles or 
Heathens. And the fourth, all those who 
have heard of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
from the time of his own ministry to the 
present day. 

The first case includes a portion of time of 
above two thousand years. Now the Qua-^ 
kers believe that during all this time men 
were generally enlightened as to their duty 
by the Spirit of God ; for there was no 
Scripture, or written law of God, during all 
this period. *' It was about two thousand 
four hundred years," says Thomas Beaven, 
an approved writer among the Quakers, 
^' after the creation of the world, before 
maiijcind had any extennal written law for 
the rule and conduct of their lives, so far as 
appears by either sacred or profane history; 
in all which time, mankind, generally speak- 
ing, had only for their rule of faith and 
manners the external creation as a monitor 
to their outward senses, for evidence of the 
reality and certainty of the existence of the 
Supreme Being, and the internal impres- 
sions God by his Divine Spirit made upon 
the capacities and powers of their souls or 

inward 
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inward man^ and perhaps sonie of thetn oral 
traditions delivered froria father tx> son." 

To the same point, Thomas Beaven quotes 
the ever memorable John Hales, who, in his 
Golden Remains, writes in the following 
manner : " The love and favour, which it 
pleased God to bear our fathers before the 
Law, so far prevailed with him, as that, 
without any books and writings, by fami- 
liar and friendly conversing with them, . add 
communicating himself unto them, he made ' 
them receive and understand his laws ; their 
inward conceits and intellectuals being, after 
a wonderful manner, figured as it were and 
characterized by his Spirit, so that they could 
not but see, and consent unto and confess 
the truth of them. Which way of mani- 
festing his will, unto many other gracious 
privileges which it had, above that Which 
in after ages came in place of it, had thi« 
added, that it brought with it unto the man 
to whom it was made, a preservation against 
all doubt and hesitancy, and a full assurance, 
both who the Author was, and how far hi$ 
intent and meaning reached. We, who ar^ 
th^ir offspring, ought, as St. Chrysostom 
tells us, so to have demeaned ourselves, that 

VOL. II. M it 
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it might have been with us a« it was with 
them ; that we might have had no need of 
writing, no other teacher but the Spirit, no 
dther books but our hearts, no othcf means 
to have been* taught the things of Odd/' 

That the Spirit of God, as described by 
Thomas Beaven and the venerable John 
Hales, was the great instructor or enlightener 
of men during the period we are speaking 
of, the Quakers believe from what they 
Conceive to be the sense of the holy Scrip- 
tures on this subject. For, in the first 
place, they consider it as a position de- 
ducible from the expressions of Moses, that 
the * Spirit of God had striven with those 
of the antediluvian world. They believe, 
therefore, that it was this Spirit (and be- 
cause the means were adequate, and none 
more satisfactory to them can be assigned) 
which informed Cain, before any written 
Law existed, and this even before the mur- 
der of his brother, that f if he did well he 
should be accepted; but, if not, sin should 
lie at his door. The same Spirit they con- 
ceive to have illuminated the mind of Seth, 

* Genesis vi. 3. t Genesis iy. J. 

1 but 
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but in a higher degree than ordinarily the 
mind of Enoch, for he is the first of whom 
it is recorded that " he walked with God *." 
It is also considered by the Quakers as hav- 
ing afforded a rule of conduct to those who 
lived after the Flood. Thus Joseph is de- 
scribed as saying, when there is no record of 
iany verbal instruction from the Almighty 
on this subject, and at a time when there 
Was no Scripture or written Law of God, 
*' How then can I do this great wickedness, 
&nd sin against Qod f f " It illuminated others 
also, but in a greater or less degree, as 
before: thus Noah became a preacher of 
righteousness: thus Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob were favoured with a greater measure 
of it than others who lived in their own 
times. 

From these timei to the coming of Jesus 
Christ, which is the SjBcond of the cases in 
question, the same Spirit, according to the 
Quakers, still continued its teachings, and 
t^is, notwithstanding the introduction of 

♦ Genesis v. 24. 

t Genesis xxxix. 9- — ^The traditionary Laws of Noah 
were in force at this time, but they only specified three 
ofiences between man and man. 

M 2 the 
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the Mosaic Law. For this law, which was 
engraven on tables of stone, did not set 
aside the law that was engraven on the 
heart. It assisted first, outwardly, in turn- 
ing men's minds to God ; and secondly,, in 
fitting them, as a schoolmaster, for atten- 
tion to the internal impressions by his Spi- 
rit. That the Spirit of God was still the 
great teacher, the Quakers conceive to be 
plain, for the sacred writings from Moses 
to Malachi affirm it for a part of the period 
now assigned ; and for the rest, they offer 
as evidence, the reproof of the martyr Ste- 
phen, and the sentences from the New Tes- 
tament, quoted in the last chapter but one. 
And in the same manner as this Spirit had 
been given to some in a greater measure than 
to others, both before and after the Deluge, 
so the Quakers believe it to have been given 
more abundantly to Moses and the Prophets 
than to others of the same nation ; for they 
believe that the Law in particular, and that 
the general writings of Moses, and those of 
the Prophets also, were of divine inspiration, 
or the productions of the Spirit of God. 

With respect to the Heathens or Gendles, 
which is the third case, the Quakers believe 

that 
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that God's Holy Spirit became a guide also 
to them, and furnished them, as it had done 
the Patriarchs and Jews, with a rule of 
practice. For even these, who had none of 
the advantages of Scripture or of a written 
divine Law, believed, many* of them, in 
God ; such as Orpheus, Hesiod, Thales, Py- 
thagoras, Socrates, Plato, Cicero, and others. 
And of these it may be observed, that it was 
their general belief, as well as it was the be- 
lief of many others in those days, that there 
was a divine Light or Spirit in man, to ena- 
ble him to direct himself aright. 

Among the remnants that have been pre- 
served of the sayings of Pythagoras, are 
the following, which relate to this subject : 
" Those things which are agreeable to God 
cannot be known, except a man hear God 
himself." — Again : " But, having overcome 
these things, thou shalt know the cohabi- 
tation or dwelling together of the immortal 
God and mortal men. This work is Life, 
The work of God is Immortality and Life." 

**The most excellent thing," says Timseus, 

" that the soul is awakened to, is her Guide 

or good Genius ; but if §h^ b^ rebellious to 

it, it will prove her Daemon or Tormentor.'* 

u It 
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" It was frequently said of Socrates, that he 
had the Guide of his life within him, which, 
it was told his father Sophroniscus, would 
be of more worth to him than five hundred 
masters. He called it his good angel or 
spirit ; that it suggested to his mind what 
was good and virtuous, and inclined and 
disposed him to a strict and pious life ; that 
it furnished him with divine knowledge, 
and impelled him very often to speak pub* 
licly to the people, sometimes in a way of se- 
vere reproof, at other times to information." 

Plato says, " The Light and Spirit of God 
are as wings to the soul, or as that which 
iraiseth up the soul into a sensible commu* 
nion with God above the world." 

" I have," says Seneca, " a more clear and 
certain Light, by which I may judge the 
truth from falsehood. That which belongs 
to the happiness of the soul, the Eternal 
Mind will direct to/' Again : " It is a foolish 
thing for thee to wish for that which thou 
canst not obtain. God is near thee, and he 
is in thee. The good Spirit sits or resides 
within us, the observer of our good and 
evil actions. As he is dealt with by u$^ he 
dealeth with us." 

The 
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The Quakers produce these, and a multi- 
tude of other quotations which it is not 
necessary to repeat, to show that the same 
Spirit, which taught the Patriarchs before 
the Law, and the Jews after it, taught the 
Gentiles also. But this revelation or mani- 
festation of the Spirit was not confined, in 
the opinion of the Quakers, to the Roman 
or Greek philosopher^, or to those who had 
greater pretensions than common to human 
wisdom* They believe that no nation was' 
ever discovered, among those of antiquity, 
to have been so wild or ignorant, as not to 
have acknowledged a Divinity^ or as not to 
have known and established a difference be^ 
tween good and evil. 

Cicero says, ^' There is no country so 
barbarous, no one of all men so savage, as 
that some apprehension of the Gods hath 
not tinctured his mind. That many in- 
deed," says he, ** think corruptly of them 
must b^ ftdmitted ; but this is the efiect of 
vicious custom. For all do believe that there 
is a Divine Power and Nature." 

Maximus Tyriensis, a Platonic philosor 
pher, and a man of considerable knowledge, 
ob8erye$, that " notwithstanding the great 

contention 
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contention and variety of opinions, which 
have existed concerning the nature and esn 
sence pf God, yet the law and reason of 
every country are harmonious in these re- 
spects; namely, that there is one Qod, the 
King and Father of all ; and that the many 
are but the servants and co-rulers unto Gpd ; 
that in this the Greek and the. barbarian, 
the islander and the inhabitant of the conti- 
nent, the wise and the foolish, speak the 
same language. Go," says he, " to the ut- 
most bounds of the ocean, and you find 
God there. But if there have been,'* 8ay3 
he, " since the existence of time, two or three 
atheistical, vile, senseless individuals, whose 
eyes and ears deceive them, and who are 
maimed in their very soul, an irrational and 
barren species, as monstrous as a lion with- 
out courage; an ox without horns, or a bird 
without wings, — yet out of these you will be 
able to understand something of Qpd. For 
they know and confess him, whether they 
will or not." 

Plutarch says, that '* if a man were to tra- 
vel through the world, he might possibly 
find cities without walls, without lettersj^ 
without kings, without wealth, without 

schools. 
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schools^, and without theatres. But a city 
without a temple, or that useth no wor- 
ship, or no prayers, no one ever saw. And 
he believes a city may more easily be built 
without a foundation, or ground to set it 
on, than a community of men have or keep 
a consistency without religion.'* 

Of those nations which were reputed 
wiljl and ignorant in antient times, the 
Scythians may be. brought, next to the 
Greeks and Romans, as an instance to elu- 
tpidate the opinions of the Quakers still 
further on this subject. The speech of the 
Scythian ambassadors to Alexander the 
Great, as handed down to us by Quintus 
Curtius, has been often . cited by writers, 
not only on account of its beauty and sim- 
plicity, but to show us the moral sentiments 
of the Scythians in those times. I shall 
make a few extracts from it on this oc- 
' casion. 

" Had the Gods given thee," says one of 
the ambassadors to Alexander, *' a body pro- 
portionable to thy ambition, the whole uni- 
verse would have been too little for thee. 
With one hand thou wouldest touch the 
East, and with the other the West: and, 

not 
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not satisfied with this, thou wouldest follow 
the sun, and know where he hides himself. 

" But what have ^re to do with thee ? 
We never set foot in thy country. May 
not those who inhabit woods be allowed 
to live without knowing who thoil art and 
whence thou comest? We will neither cotx\r 
mand over, nor submit to, any man. 

" But thou, who boastest thy coming to 
extirpate robbers, thou thy self < art the 
greatest robber upon earth. 

" Thou hast possessed thyself of Lydia^ 
invaded Syria^ Persia, and Bactriana. Thou 
art forming a design to march as far as In- 
dia ; and thou now comest hither, to seize 
upon our herds of cattle. The great pos- . 
sessions thou hast, only make thee covet 
more eagerly what thou hast not. 

^ We are informed that the Greeks speak 
jestingly of our Scythian deserts, and that 
they are even become a proverb; but we 
are fonder of our solitudes than of thy 
great cities. 

" If thou art a God, thou oughtest to do 
good to mortals, and not to deprive them of 
their possessions. If thou art a mere man, 
reflect on what thou art. 

f* Do 
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Do not fancy that the Scythians will 
take ah oath in their concluding of an alli- 
ance with thee. The only oath among them 
is to keep their word, without swearing. 
Such cautions as these do indeed become 
Greeks, who sign their treaties, and call 
\ipon the Gods to witness them. But, with 
regard to us, our religion consists in being 
sincere, and in keeping the promises we 
have made. That man who is not ashamed 
to break his word with men is not ashamed 
of deceiving the Gods." 

To th^ account contained in these ex- 
tracts, it may be added, that the Scythians 
are described by Herodotus, Justin, Horace, 
and others, as a moral people. They had 
the character of maintaining justice. Theft 
or robbery was severely punished among 
them. They believed infidelity, after the 
marriage-engagement, to be deserving of 
death. They coveted neither silver nor 
jgold. They refused to give the name of 
|;oods or riches to any but estimable things, 
such as health, courage, liberty, sincerity, in- 
nocence, and the like. They received friends 
as relations, or considered friendship as so 

sacred 
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sacred an alliance, that it differed but little 
from alliance by blood. 

These principles of the Scythians, as far 
as they are well founded, the Quakers be- 
lieve to have originated in their more than 
ordinary attention to that Divine Principle, 
which was giveil to them, equally with the 
rest of mankind, for their instruction - in 
moral good ; to that same Principle, which 
Socrates describes as having suggested to his 
mind that which was good and virtuous, or 
which Seneca describes to reside in men, as 
an observer of good and evil. For the 
Scythians, living in solitary and desert 
places, had but little communication for 
many ages with the rest of mankind, and 
did not obtain their system of morality 
from other quarters. From the Greeks and 
•Romans, who were the most enlightened, 
they derived no moral benefit. For Strabo 
informs us, th^t their morals had been 
wholly corrupted in his time, and that this 
wretched change had taken' place in conse- 
quence of their intercourse with thesQ na- 
tions. That they had no Scripture or written 
jLaw of God, is equally evident Neither 

did 
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did they collect their morality from the per- 
Ijsal or observance of any particular laws 
that had been left them by their ancestors ; 
for the same, author, who gives them the 
high character just mentioned, says that 
they were found in the practice of justice, 
"not on account of any laws, but on ac- 
count of their own natural genius or dis- 
position*." Neither were they found in this 
practice because they had exerted their rea- 
son in discovering that virtue was so much 
more desirable than vice ; for the same au- 
thor declares that Nature, and not Reason, 
had made them a moral people : for " it 
seems surprising," says^he, " that Nature 
should have given to them what the Greeks 
have never been able to attain, either incon- 
sequence of the long succession of doctrines 
of their wise men, or of the precepts of 
their philosophers, and that the manners of 
a barbarous should be preferable to those of 
a refined people f." 

* Justitia gentis ingeniis culta, non legibus, 
t P!x)rsus ut admirabile Videatur, ^loc illis Naturaoi 
dare, quod Graeci longa saplentium doctrina praeceptis- 
qiie philosophorum consequi nequeunt, cultosquc mores 
incults barbarise colfaiione superari. 

Thi$ 
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Thi^ opinion, that the Spirit of God vtm 
afforded as a Light to lighten the Gentilej 
of the antient world, the Quakers derive 
from the authorities which I have now 
mentioned, tl\at is, ftdm the evidence 
which history has afforded, and from the 
sentiments which the Gentile* have disco-^ 
vered themselves, upon this subject. Buc 
they conceive that the question is put out 
of all doubt by these remarkable words of 
the apostle Paul : '^ For when the Gen-» 
tiles, which have not the Law, do by nature 
the things contained in the Law, these hav- 
ing not the Law, are a law unto themselves, 
which show the work of die Law written on 
their hearts j their conscience also bearing 
witness, and their thoughts the mean while 
accusing or else excusing one another*." 
And here it may be observed, that the Qua- 
kers believe also, that in the same manner 
as the Spirit of God enlightened the differ- 
ent Gentile-nations previous to the time of 
the apostle, so it continues to enlighten 
those who have been discovered since ; for 
no nation has been found so ignorant, as 

* Rom. ii. 14, 15. • 

not 
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not to make an acknowledgment of a su- 
perior Spirit, and to know the difference 
between good and evil. Hence it may be 
considered as illuminating those nations 
where the Scriptures have never .reached, at 
the present day. 

With respect to the last case, which in- 
cludes those who have heard with their 
outward ears the Gospel Of, Jesus Christy 
the Quakers believe, that the Spirit of God 
has contin^ied its office of a spiritual in- 
structor, as well to these as to any of the 
persons who have been described. For the 
Gospel is lio where said to supersede, any 
more than the Law of Moses did, the as- 
sistance of this Spirit. On the other hand, 
this Spirit was deemed necessary, and this 
by the apostles themselves, even after 
churches had been established, or men had 
become Christians. St. Paul declares ^, that 
whatever spiritual gifts some of his fol- 
lowers might then have, ancl however these 
gifts might then difier from one another, the 

* 

Spirit of God was given universally to man, 
and this to profit withaL He declares again, 

♦ i Cor. xii. 7. . 

that 
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that * as many as were led by this Spirit^ 
these and these only, possessed the know- 
ledge that w^js requisite to enable them to 
become the sons of God. And in his letter 
to the Thessalonians, who had become a 
Christian church, he gave them many par- 
ticular, injunctions, among which one was, 
that they f would not quench or extinguish 
this Spirit. 

And in the same manner as this Spirip 
was deemed necessary in the days of the 
apostles, and this to every man individually, 
and even after he had become a Christian, 
so the Quakers consider it to have been ne^ 
cessary since, and to continue so, wherever 
Christianity is professed. For many persons 
may read the holy Scriptures, and hear them 
read in churches, and yet not feel the ne- 
cessary conviction, for sin. Here then the 
Quakers conceive the Spirit of God to be 
still necessary. It comes in with it$ inward 
monitions and reproofs, where the Scripture 
has been neglected or forgotten. It attempts 
to stay the arm of him who is going to of- 
fend, and frequently averts the blow. ^ 

• Rom. viii. 14. f 1 Thess. v. 19. 

Neidher 
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Neither is this Spirit unnecessary, even 
where men profess an attention to the literal 
precepts of the Gospel. For, in propor- 
tion as men are in the way of attending to 
the outward Scriptures, they are in the way 
of being inwardly taught by God. But 
without this inward teaching, no outward 
teaching can be effectual ; for though per- 
sons may read the Scriptures, yet they can- 
not spiritually understand them ; and though 
they may admire the Christian religion, 
yet they Cannot enjoy it, according to the 
opinion of the Quakers, but through the 
medium of the Spirit of God. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



SECTION I. 

Tkis Spirit^ ns it has been given universally ^ so it 
has been given sufficienlly — those who resist this 
Spirit are said to quench it ; and may become so 
hardened in time^ as to be insensible qf its im» 
pressions'^those who attend to itj may be said to 
be in the way of redemption — Similar sentiments 
of Monro-^This visitation^ treatment^ and in^ 
licence of the Spirit usually explained by the 
Quakers by the parable of the Sower. 

As the Spirit of God has been thus afforded 
to every man since the foundation of the 
world to profit withal, so the Quakers say 
that it has been givien to him in a sufficient 
measure for this purpose* 

By the word " sufficient" we are hot to 
understand that this Divine Monitor calls 
upon men every day or hour, but that it is 
within every man, and that it awakens him. 
seasonably, and so often during the term of 
hi? natural life as to exonerate God from 
the charge of condemning him unjustly, if he 

fail 
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fail in his duty, and as to le^ve himself with- 
out excuse. And in proportioti ais a greatet 
or less measure of this Spirit has been a& 
forded him, so he is more or less guilty in 
the Bight of his Maker. 

If any should resist these salutary opera** 
tions of the Holy Spirit, they resist it td 
their own condemnation. 

Of such it may be observed, that they are 
said to quench or grieve the Spirit, and not 
Unfrequently to resist God, and to crucify 
Christ afresh ; for God, and Christ, and 
the Spirit, are considered to be inseparably 
united In the Scriptures. 

Of such also it may be observed, that if 
they continue to resist God's Holy Spirit, 
their feelings may become so callous or hard- 
ened in time, that they may nevef be able 
to perceive its notices again ; and thus the 
day as it were of their visitation may be 
over I for " my people^" saith God, " Would 
not hearken to my voice, and Israel would 
none of me ; so I gave them up to their own 
hearts' lusts, and they walked in their own 
counsels**" To the same import was the 
saying of Jesus Christy when he wept oyer 

* Psalm l»xi. 11^ ]$. 

N 3 Jerusalem : 
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Jerusalem : " If thou hadst knotvn, eveii 
thou, at least in this thy day, the things 
which belong unto thy peace ! but now they 
are hid from thine eyes*." As if he had 
said, There was a day, in which ye, the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, might have known 
those things which belonged to your peace. 
I was then willing to gather you, as a hen 

gathereth her chickens ; but, as ye would 

» 

not suffer me, the things belonging to your 
peace are now hid from your eyes. Ye would 
jiot attend to the impressions by God's Holy 
Spirit^ when your feelings were tender and 
penetrable ; and therefore now, the day hav- 
ing passed over, ye have lost the power of 
discerning them. 

Those^ on the other hand, who, during 
this visitation of the Holy Spirit, atteujd to 
its suggestions or warnings, are said to be 
in the way of redemptioiTor salvation. 

These sentiments of the Quakers on this 
subject are beautifully described by Monro 
in his Just Measures of the pious Institu- 
tions of Youth. " The Holy Spirit," say^ 
he, *' soKcits and importunes those who are 
in a state of sin, to return, by inward mo- 

* Luke xix. 42. 

tdons 
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tions and impressions, by suggesting good 
thoughts and prompting to pious resolu- 
tions, by checks and controls, by convic- 
tioix of sin and duty ; sometimes by frights 
and terrors, and other whiles by love and 
endearments. But if men, notwithstanding 
all his . loving solicitations, do still cherish 
and cleave to their lusts, and persevere in a 
state of sin, they are then said to resist the 
Holy Ghost ; whereby their condition be- 
comes very deplorable, and their conversion 
very difficult : for the more men resist the 
importunities, and stifle the motions, of the 
Holy Spirit, th« stronger do the . chains 
of their corruption and servitude become. 
Every new act of sin gives these a degree 
of strength, and consequently puts a new 
obstacle in the way of conversion; and 
when sin is turned into an inveterate and 
rooted habit, (which by reiterated commis* 
sions and long ' continuance it is,) then it 
becomes a nature, and is with as much dif- 
ficulty altered as nature is. * Can the Ethio- 
pian change his colour, or the^ leopard his 
spots ? Then may you also do good, who 
^re accustomed to do evil.' '' 

"The Holy Spirit, again," says he, "inspires 

3 ^^^ 
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the prayers of those who, in consequence 
of his powerful operations, have crucified 
the flesh with the affections and lusts, with 
devout and filial affections, and makes inter- 
cessiion for them with sighs and groans 
which cannot he uttered. He guides and 
manages them* The sons of God are led 
by the Spirit of Grod, He makes his blessed 
fruit«, righteousness, peace, joy, and divine 
love, more and more to abound in them« 
He confirms them in goodness, persuades 
them to perseverance, and seals them to the 
day of redemption/' 

Thg Quakers usually elucidate this visi- 
tation, treatment, and influence of the Holy 
Spirit, by the parable of the Sower, as re- 
corded by three of the evangeliats. *' Now,' 
the Seed is the Word of God." But as the 
Word of God and the Spirit, according to 
St. John the evangelist, are the same, the 
parable is considered by the Quakers as re- 
lating to that divine Light or Spirit which 
is given to man for his spiritiial instruction 
and aalvation* As the seed was sown in 
all sprta of ground, good, bad, ' and indif- 
ferent, so this Light or Spirit is afforded 
without exception to all. As thorns choked 

7 this 
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this seed, and hindered it from coming to 
perfection, so bad customs, or the pleasures, 
and cares of the world, kinder men from at^ 
tending to this Divine IPrincip]^ within them, 
and render it unfruitful in their hearts. And 
as the seed in the good ground was not in«* 
terrupted, and therefore produced fruit in 
abundance ; so this spiritual principle, where 
it is not checked, but received and cherished^ 
produces also abundance of spiritual fruit 
in the inward man, by putting him into the 
way of redemption from sin, or of holiness 
of life. 

SECTION II. 

The Spirit of Gody therefore ^ besides its office of a 
Teacher y performs that of a Redeemer of mevr^^ 
Redemption outward and inward — outward is 
by the stifferings of Jesus Christ — these produce 
forgiveness of past sins^ and put men into a ca^ 
pacity of salvation — imvard^ or the office now 
alluded to, is by the operation of the Spirit—- 
ikis converts men, and preserves them from sins 
to come — outward and inward connected with 
each other ^ 

The Spirit of God, which we have seen to 
be given to men, and to be given them xini- 

versally 
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versally to enable them to distinguish be-^ 
tween good and evil, was given them also, 
the Qualcers believe, for another purpose; 
namely, to redeem or save them. Redemp- 
tion and salvation in this sense are the same 
in the language of the Quakers, and mean a 
purification from the sins or pollutions of 
the world, so that a new birth may be pro- 
duced and maintained in the inward man. . 

As the doctrine of the Quakers with re* 
spect to redemption differs from that which 
generally obtains, I shall allot this chapter 
to an explanation of tlie distinctions which 
the Quakers usually make upon this sub- 
ject. 

The Quakers never make use of the words 
Original Sin, because these are never to be 
found in the Sacred Writings. They con- 
sider man, however, as in a fallen or de- 
graded state, and as inclined and liable to 
sin. They consider him, in short, as having 
the seed -of sin within him, which }ie inhe- 
rited from his parent Adam, But though 
they acknowledge this, they dare not $ay 
that sin is imputed to him on account of 
Adam's transgression, or that he is charge- 
able with sin until he actually commits it. 

As 
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As every descendant, however, of Adam 
has this seed within him, which, amidst the 
numerous temptations that beset him, he 
allows some time or other to germinate, so 
he stands in need of a Redeemer ; that is, of 
some power that shall be able to procure 
pardon for past oiFences, and of some power 
that shall be able to preserve him in the 
way of holiness for the future. To expiate, 
hiilaself, in a manner satisfactory to the Al- 
mighty for so foul a stain upon his nature 
as that of sin, is utterly beyond his abilities ; 
for no good action that he can do, can do 
away that which has been once done. And 
-to preserve himself in a state of virtue for 
the future is equally out of his own power, 
because this cannot be done by any effort . 
of his reason, but only by the conversion of 
his heart It has therefore pleased the Al- 
mighty to find a remedy for him in each of 
these cases. Jesus Christ, by the sacrifice of 
hiiJ own body, expiates for sins that are past ; 
and the Spirit of God, which has been ; 
afforded to him as a spiritual teacher, has 1 
the power of cleansing and purifying the I 
heart so thoroughly, that he may be pre- ' 
served from sins to come, ' 

That 
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That forgiveness of past sins is procured 
by the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, is obvious 
from various passages in the Holy £kriptures* 
Thus the apostle Paul says that ^ Jesus 
Christ was set forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith in his blood, to declare his 
righteousness for the remission of sins that 
are past, through the forbearance of God*." 
And in his Epistle to the Colossians he says, 
*' in whom we have redemption through his 
blood, even the forgiveness of ainsf/' This 
redemption may be called outward ; becatrae 
it has been effected by outward means, or 
by the outward sufferings of Jesus Christy 
and it is considered as putting men, in coa«^ 
sequence >Qf this forgiveness, into the capar- 
city of salvation. The Quakers, however, 
attribute this redemption wholly to the love 
of G od, and not to the impossibility of his 
forgiveness without a plenary satisfaction, 
or to the motive of heaping all his vengeance 
on the head of Jesus Christ, that he might 
appease his own wrath. 

The other redemption, on the other hand, 
is called inward^ because it is considered by 
the Quakers to be an inward redemption 

* Roip. ili. 25. t Coloss, i. 14. 

from 
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from the power of sin, or a cleansing of the 
heart from the pollutions of the world* 
This inward redemption is produced by the 
iSpirit of God, as before stated^ operating on 
thQ hearts of men, and so cleansing and pu- 
rifying them as to produce a new birth in 
the inward man ; so that the same Spirit of 
Gk)d, which has been given to men in various 
degrees since the foundation of the world, as 
a tqacheir in their spiritual concerns, which 
hath visited every man in his day, and which 
hath exhorted and reproved him for his spi« 
ritual weifare^ h^ the power of presemng 
him from future sin, and of leading him to 
salvation. 

That this inward redemption is performed 
by the Spirit of God, the Quakers show from 
irarious passages in the Sacred Writings. 
Thus St. Paul says, ** According to his mercy 
he hath saved us by the washing of rege- 
neration and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost "f." The same apostle says, again. 

It is the law of the Spirit that maketh free 



u 



* The Quakers believe, however^ that this Spirit wa^ 
more plentifully diffused, and that greater gU'ts were givea 
to men, after Jesus wasglorified, than befo^-e. Eph. iv. 8. 

t Tilus iii^ ^« 

from 
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from the law of sin and death*." And 
again, " As many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God f .'' 

The Quakers say, That this inward redem jv 
tion or salvation is effected by the Spirit, is 
obvious also from the experience of all 
good men, or from the manner in which 
many have experienced a total conversion or 
change of heart. For though there are un^ 
doubtedly some, who have gone on so gra^ 
dually in their reformation from vice ta 
virtue, that it may have been considered to 
be the efiect of reason which has previously 
determined on the necessity of a holy life ; 
yet the change from vice to hoUness has 
often been so rapid and decisive, as to leave 
ao doubt whatever that it could not have 
been produced by any effort of reason, hut 
solely by some Divine operation, which 
could only have been that of the Spirit of 
God. 

Of these two kinds of redemption, the out- 
ward and the inward, of which the latter will 
be the subject of our consideration, it may be 
observed that they go hand in hand together. 
St, Paul has coupled them together in thes^. 

♦ Rom. viii. 2* f Rom. viii. 14. 

words ; 
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words : ** For if when we were enemies we 
were reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son, much more being reconciled we shall be 
sav^d by his life *;'' that is, by the life of 
his Spirit working inwardly in us. And as 
they go together in the mind of the apostle, 
so they go together as to the benefit of their 
efiects. For, in the first place, the outward 
redemption takes place when the inward has 
begun ; and, secondly, the outward redemp- 
tion, or the sufferings of Jesus Christ which 
redeem from past sins, cannot have any effi- 
cacy till the inward has begun, or while men 
remain in their sins ; or, in other words, no 
man can be entitled to the forgiveness of 
sins that have been committed, till there has 
been a change in the inward man ; for 
St. John intimates that the blood of Christ 
does not cleanse from sin except men walk 
in the light f , or, to use an expression syno- 
nymous with the Quakers, except men walk 
in the Spirit. 

* Romans v, 10. t John i. 6, 7. 
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Inward redemptiort, which ihus goes on by the ope-' 
ration of the Holy Spirit^ has the power of pro* 
ducing a netv birth in mert'-^this office of the 
Spirit acknowledged by other Christians — Monto^ 
Hammond^ Locke — it has the power also of lead* 
ing to perfection — Sentiments of the Quakers as 
to perfection — and of the ever memorable John 
Hales — "Gell — Monro — This power of ifiward 
redemption bestowed upon all. 

The sufFerlngs, then, of Je&us Christ hair- 
ing, by means of the forgiveness of past sins j 
put men into a capacity of salvation, the 
remaining part of salvation, or the inward 
redemption of man, is performed by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit ; of which how- 
ever it must be remembered, that k xAOtfi 
plentiful difiusion is considered by the Qua-* 
kers to have been given to men after the 
ascension of Jesus Christ than at any former 
period. 

The nature of this inward redemption, or 
the nature of this new office, which it per- 
forms in addition to . that of a religious 
leacher, may be seen in the following account: 

It 
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It has the power, the Quakers believe, of 
checking and preventing bad inclinations 
and passions^-^-of cleansing and purifying 
the heart,— of destroying the carnal mind, — 
of making all old things pass away,-— of 
introducing new,-^of raising our spiritual 
senses, so as to make us delight in the things 
of God, and tp put us above the enjoyment 
of earthly pl^ksures. Redeeming thus from 
the pollutions of the worM, and leading to 
spiritual ptirity, it forms a new creature. 
It produ<i(js a new man in the heart. It oc- 
casions a man by its quickening power to 
be born again, and thus puts him into the 
way of salvation.. " For verily I say unto 
thee," says Jesus Christ to Nicodemus, ** ex- 
cept a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God *." 

This office and powei* of the Spirit of 
God is acknowledged by other Christians* 
Monro, who has been before quoted, ob- 
serves, " that the soul, being thus raised 
from the death of sin and born again, is 
divinely animated^ and discovers that it i$ 
alive by the vital operations which it per- 
forms." 

* John iii, S* 

^ Again/* 
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** Again," says he, *^ this blissful presence 
the regenerate, who are delivered from the 
dominion and cleansed from the impmities 
of sin, have recovered, and it is on the ac- 
count of it that they are said to be the habi« 
tation of God through the Spirit, and the 
temple of the Holy Ghost. For that good 
spirit takes possession of them, resides in 
their hearts, becomes the mover, enlightener^ 
and director of alktheir faculties and powers^ 
gives a new and heavenly tincture and ten-^ 
dency to all their inclinations and desires,, 
and, in one word, is the great spring of all 
they think, or do, or say ; and hence it is 
that they are said to walk no more after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit, and to be led by 
the Spirit of God." 

Dr. Hammond, in his Paraphrase and An- 
notations on the New Testament, observes,^ 
that he " who hath been bom of God is 
literally he who hath had such a blessed 
change wrought in him by the operation of 
God's Spirit in his heart, as to be translated 
from the power of darkness into the king- 
dom of his dear Son." i 

''As Christ in the flesh,", says the great 
and venerable Locke, " was wholly exempt 

from 



from all taint and sin ; so we by that Spirit 
which was in him shall be exempt from the 
dominion of carnal lusts, if , we make it 
our choice, and endeavour to live after the 
Spirit." . - 

" Here the apostle," says Locke, '* shows 
that Christians are delivered from the domi- 
nion of their carnal lusts by the Spirit of 
God, that is given to them, and dwells in 
them, as a new quickening principle aiid 
power, by which they are put into the state 
of a spiritual life, wherein their liiembers are 
made capable of becoming the instruments 
of righteousness." 

And this Spirit of God, which thus re-^ 
deems from the pollutions of the world, and 
puts a new heart as it were into man, is con- 
sidered by the Quakers as so powerful in its 
operations, as to be able to lead him to per** 
fection. By this the Quakers do not meaii 
to say that the perfection of man is at all 
like the p^fection of God^ because the per- 
fection of the former is capable of growth. 
They believe, however, that in his renewed 
state he may be brought to be so perfect, as 
to be able to keep those commandments of 
God which are enjoined him. In this sense 

VOL. II. o they 
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tHej believe it is that Noah is callfed by 
Moses a just and perfect man in his genera* 
tion*, and that Job is described as a perfect 
and an upright manfy and that the evangelist 
Luke speaks of Zacharias and Elizabeth in 
these words : " They were both righteous 
before God, and walked in all the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord blame-i 
lessj,*' 

That man who is renewed in heart can 
attain this degree of perfection, die Quakers 
think it but reasonable to suppose : for to ^ 
think diat God has given to man any law 
to keep which it is impossible for him, 
when aided by his Efoly Spirit, to keep ; or 
to think that the power of Satan can be 
stronger in man than the power of Christ ; 
is to think very inadequately of the Al- 
mighty, and to cast a dishonourable re- 
flection on his goodness, his jtistice, and 
his power. Add to which, that there would 
not have been such expressions in the New 
T^tament as those of Jesus Christ : " Be ye 
therefore perfect^ even as your Father which 
i« in heaven is perfect." Nor would there 

^ Gen, vi. 9. f Job i* 8* X Luke i* 6. 

have 
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hive been othet* expressions of the apostles 
of a similar meaning, if the renewed man 
had not possessed the power of doing th^ 
will of God. 

This doctrine of Perfection brought the 
Quakers into disputes With persons of other 
religious denominations at the time of their 
establishment- But however it might be 
disapproved of, it was not new in these 
times, nor was it originally introduced by 
them. Some of the fathers of the churchy 
and maijy estimable divines of difiereht 
countries^ had adopted it. And here it may 
be noticed, that the doctrine had been re- 
ceived also by several of the religious in 
our own* 

In the Gcdden Remains of the ever mjemo- 
rable John Hales, we find that " through 
the grace of Him that doth enable us, we 
are stronger than Satan ; and the policy of 
Christian warfare hath as many means to 
keep back and defend, as the deepest reach 
of Satan hath to give the onset*" 

"St. Augustine/' says this amiable writer, 
" was of opinion that it was possible for us 
even in this natural life, seconded by the 
grace of God^ perfectly to accomplish what 

02 the 
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the Law requires at our hands.'* In the 
Golden Remains many sentiments afe td be 
found of the same tenour. 

Bacon, who collected and published Dr. 
Robert Cell's Remains, says in his Preface, 
that Dr. Cell preached before King Charles I., 
on Ephesians iv. 10., at Newmarket, in the 
yeai* 1631, a bold discourse, yet becoming 
him, testifying before the king that doctrine 
he : taught to his life's end, " the possibility, 
through grace, of keeping the law of God in 
thisJife." Whoever reads these venerable 
Remains will find this doctrine inculcated 
in them. 

.Monro, who lived some time after Dr. 
Gell, continued the same doctrine. " So 
great," says he in his Just Measures, '* is the 
goodness and benignity of God, and so per- 
feet is the justice of his nature, that he 
will not, cannot, command impossibilities. 
Whatever he requires of mankind by way 
of duty, he enables them to perform it. This 
grace goes before and assists their endea- 
vours ; so that^ when they do not comply 
with his injunctions, it is because they will 
not employ . the power that he has given 
thev>, and which he is. ready to increase and 

heighten, 
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heighten, upon their dutiful improvement 
of what they have already received, and 
their serious application to him for more." 

Again : " Though of ourselves, and with- 
out Christ, we can do nothing, yet with him 
we can do all things ;" and then he adds, a 
little lower, ." Why should any duty frighten 
us, or seem impossible to us ?" 

Having now stated it to be the belief of 
the Quakers that the Spirit of God acts as 
an inward redeemer to man, and that its 
powers are such that it may lead him to 
perfection in the way explained, it remains 
for me to observe, that it is their belief also 
that this Spirit has been given for these pur- 
poses without any exception to all of the 
human race ; or, in the same manner as it 
was given, as an universal teacher, so it has 
been given as an universal redeemer, to man ; 
and that it acts in this capacity, and fulfils 
its oflSbce, to all those who attend to its in- 
ward strivings, and encourage its influence 
on their hearts. 

That it was given to all for this purpose, 
fhey believe to be manifest from the apostle 
jPaul : " JFpr the grace of God,'^ says he, 
^' which bringeth salvation, hath appeared 

to 
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to all men*." He 3ays, again, that *^th€ 
Gospel was preached unto every creature 
which is under heavenf ." He defines tha 
Gospel to be " the power of God unto sal- 
vation to every one that believeth;}"." He 
means, therefore, that this power of inward 
redemption was ajBForded to alL For the 
outward Gospel had not been preached tq 
all in the time of the apostle, nor has it been 
preached to all even ^^t the present day. But 
these passages are of universal import. They 
imply no exception. They comprehend every 
individual of the human race. 

That this Spirit wa$ also given to all for 
these purposes, the Quakers believe, when 
they consider other passages in the Scrip- 
•tures which appear to them to belong to 
this subject. For they consider this Spirit § 
to have begun its office as an inward re*- 
deemer with the fall of the first man, and 
to have continued it through the patriarchal 
ages to the time of the outward Gospel, when 

* ^itus ii. 11. t Cploss. i. 23. J Rom.i. 16. 

§ In the same manner Jesus Christ having tasted death 
for every man, the sacrifice or outward redemption looks 
backwards and forwards^ as well to Adam as to those who 
Jived after the Gospel-times. 

there 
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there was to be no other inward redemption 
but by the same means. Thus, by the pro-^ 
mise which was given to Adam, there was 
to be perpetual enmity between the seed of 
the serpent and the seed of the woman,, 
though the latter was to vanquish ; or, as the 
Quakers interpret it, between the "fepirit of 
sin and the Spirit of God that was placed in 
man. This promise was fully accomplished . 
by Jesus (who came from the woman) after 
he had received immeasurably the Spirit of 
God, or after he had become the Christ. But 
the Quakers consider it to have been par- ^ 
tially accomplished by many from the time 
of Adam ; for they believe that many, who 
have attended to the seed of God, or, which is 
the same thing*, to the portion qf the Spirit 
of God within them, have witnessed the en- 
mity alluded to, and have bruised, in a great 
degree, the power of sin within their own 
hearts, or have experienced in these early 
|:ime$ the redeeming power of the Spirit of 
God. And except this be the case, the Qua- 
kers cpnceiye some of the passages which 

♦ 1 John iii. 9, Whoever is born of God does not 
commit sin ; for his seed remaineth in him^ and he can- 
jiot sin^ because he is bpm of God. 

- they 
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they suppose to relate to this subject not to 
be so satisfactorily explicable as they might 
be rendered. For it is ^aid of Abraliam, 
that he saw Christ's day. But as Abraham 
died long before the visible appearance of 
Christ in tKe flesh, he could neither have- 
seen Christ outwardly, nor his day. It is 
still affirmed that he saw Christ's day. And 
the Quakers say they believe that he saw 
him inwardly ; for he witnessed in his own 
spirit, which is the same thing, the redeem- 
ing power of the Spirit of God. For as the 
world was made by the Spirit, or. by the 
Word, which is frequently interpreted to be 
Christ, so these terms are synonymous, and 
often used the one for the other. The Qua^ 
kers, therefore, believe Abraham to have expe- 
rienced, in a very high degree, the power of 
tliis inwa^'d redemption*. They believe, 
also, that Job experienced it in an extraor- . 
dinary manner. For he asserted that he 
knew " that his Redeemer lived." But Job 
could never have said this, except he had 
alluded to the poyrerful influence within 

* The Quakers do not d^ny that Abraham inighL have 
seen Christ prophetically, but they believe he saw hin> 
particularly in the way described. 

him 
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him which had purified his heart fi'om the 
pollution of sin. For, being as early as the 
time of Moses, he could never have seen any 
of the Sacred Writings which mentioned 
Jesus Christ as a Redeemer, or the person 
of Jesus Christ. The Quakers also consider 
David, from the numerous expressions to 
be found in the Psalms, as haying experi^ 
enced thi^ inward redenjption alsot And 
in the same manner as they conceive this ' 
Spirit to have striven with Abraham, and 
Job, and David, so they conceive it to have 
striven with others of the same nation for 
their inward redemption to the time of 
Jesus Christ. They believe, again, that it 
has striven with all the Heathen nations 
from the foundation of the world to the 
same period. And they believe also that i^ 
has continued its office of a Redeemer to all 
people, whether Jews, Heathens, or Chris- 
tians, from the time of Jesus Christ to the 
present day. 
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SECTION IV, 



Proposition of the new birth and perfection^ as 
hitherto explained^ explained in the ordinary wa^ 
— new view of the subject from a more parti^ 
cular detail of the views and expressions of the 
Quakers concerning it — a new spiritual birth as 
real from the spiritual seed of the Kingdom^ as 
that of plants or vegetables from their seeds in 
the natural world — and the new birth proceeds 
really in the sarne progressive manner to matu^, 
riiy or perfection — Result of this new view th^ 
same as phat in the former section. 

I STATED in the last section that the Spirit 
of God is considered by the Quakers as an 
inward redeemer to men ; and that in this 
office it has the power of producing a new 
birth in them, and of leading them to per* 
fectiow in the' way described. This propo- 
sition, however, I explained only in the or* 
dinary way. But as the Quakers have a 
particular way pf viewing and expressing it, 
and as they deem it one of the most impor- 
tant of their religious propositions, I trust 
that I shall be excused by the reader if I 
allot one other section to this subject. 

Jesus 



Jesus Christ states, as was said before^ 14 
the mo§t clear and positive terms, that ex^ 
cept a man be born again, he cannot see tht 
jkingdom of Heaven. 

Now the great work of religion is salva- 
tion or redenaption. Without this no man 
can see God. And therefore the meaning 
of the words of Jesus Christ will be this, — 
that except a man be born again, he cannot 
experience that inward redemption which 
^hall enable him to see the kingdom of 
Heaven* 

Redemption, then, is necessary to qualify 
for a participation of the heavenly joys ; and 
it is stated to take place by means of the 
new birth. 

The particular ideas, then, which the Qua- 
kers have relative to the new birth and per- 
fection, are the following.: In the same man- 
ner as the Divine Being has scattered the 
seeds of plants and vegetables in the body 
of the earth, so he has implanted a portion 
of his own incorruptible seed, or of that 
which in Scripture-language , is called the 
*' Seed of the Kingdom," in the soul of every 
individual of the human race. As the sun 

by its genial influence quickens the vege^ 

table 
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table seed, so it is the office of the Holy- 
Spirit, in whom is life, and who resides in 
the temple of man, to quicken that which is 
heavenly. And in the same manner as the 
vegetable seed conceives, and brings forth a 
plant, or a tree with root, stem, 'and branches ; 
so if the soul, in which the seed of the King- 
dom is placed, be willing to receive the in- 
fluence of the H0I7 Spirit, upon it, thissee'd 
is quickened, and a spiritual oiFspring is 
produced. Now this offspring is as real a 
birth from the seed in the soul by means 
of the Spirit, as the plant from its own 
aeed by means of the influence of the sun. 
^* The seed of the Kingdom," says Isaac 
Pennington, " consists not in words or no- 
tions of mind, but is an inward thing, an 
inward spiritual substance in the heart, as 
real inwardly in its kind as other seeds are 
outwardly in their kind ; and being received 
by faith, and taking root in man, (his heart, 
his earth, being ploughed up and prepared 
for it,) it groweth up inwardly, as truly and 
really as any outward seed doth outwardly." 
With respect to the offspring thus pro- 
duced in the soul of man, it may be va- 
jiously named. As it comes from the incorr 

ruptible 
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niptible seed of God, it may be cdlled a 
Birth of the Divine Nature or Life. As it 
comes by the agency of the Spirit, it may be 
called the Life of the Spirit. As it is new, 
it may be called the New Man or Ci'eature, 
Or ,it may have the appellation of a Child of 
God. Or it is that spiritual life and light, 
or that spiritual principle and power within 
us, which' may be called the Anointed or 
Christ within. 

" As this seed," says Barclay, " is received 
in the heart, and suffered to bring forth its 
natural and proper effect, Christ comes to 
be formed and raised, called in Scripture 
the New Man, Christ within us, the Hopo 
of Glory. Yet herein they (the Quakers) 
do not equal themselves with the Holy Man, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, in whom the ftikiesfc 
of the Godhead dwelt bodily, neither d^SO&y 
his present existence. For though theybaf^ 
firm Christ dwells in them, yet not imme- 
diately, but mediately, as he is in that seed 
which is in them." 

Of the 5ame opinion wa? the learned Cud- 
worth. " We all," says he, " receive of his 
fulness grace for grace, as all the stars in 
heaven are said to light their candles -at the 

sun's 
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bull's flame. For though his body be^Wltit-^ 
drawn from us, yet by the HVely and virtual 
contact of his Spirit, he is always kindlings 
cheering, quickening^ wanning, and enliven- 
ing hearts* Nay, this divine life begun and 
kindled in any heart, wheresoever it be^ is 
something of God in flesh, and, in a sobeif 
and qualified sense, Divinity incarnate : and 
all particular Christians that are really po8«» 
^ssed of it are so many mystical Christs.'^ 

Again : " Never was any tender infant so 
dear to those bowels that begat it, as an in^ 
fant new-born Christ, formed in the heare 
of any true believer, to God the father 
ofit." 

This account relative to the new birth 
the Quakers conceive to be strictly deducible 
from the Holy Scriptures. It is true, they 
Conedve, as far as the new birth relates to 
God, and to the seed, and to the Spirit, 
from the following passages : ** Whosoever 
is born of God doth not commit sin, for his 
seed remaineth in him* :'**-*-** Being born 
again, not of corruptible seed, but of incor- 
ruptible^ by the word of God f:'* — " Of his 
pwn will begat he us with the word of 

^ I Jbhu iii* fii. t 1 Peter i. 23* 

truth/' 
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trudi^," It is considered to be true, again^ 
as far as the new birth relates to the crea- 
ture born, and to the name ^^v^hich it may 
bear, from these different expressions : " Of 
whom I travail in birth again, till Christ be 
formed in youf :" — ^" Nevertheless I live j 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me J :"— - 
*'. But ye have received the Spirit of adop- 
tion, whereby we cry Abba Father§ :"— 
" But as many as received him, (that is^ the 
Word or Spirit,) to them gave he power to 
become the sons of God || :".i— " For as many 
as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of GodH." And as parents and chil- 
dren resemble one another, so believers are 
made " conformable to the image of his 
Son^, who is the image of the invisible 
God§§.'' 

Having explained in what the new .1>irth 
consists, or having shown, according to Bar- 
clay, " that the seed is a real spiritual sub- 
stance, which the soul of man is capable of 
feeling and apprehending, from which that 

♦ James i* 18. || John i. 12. 

t Gal. iv. 19. f Rom. viii. 14* 



I Gal, ii. 20. , 4. Rom. viii. 29. 

§ Rom. viii. 13. §§ Coloss^ u 15* 
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real Spiritual inward birth arises, called thtf 
new creature or the n^w riian in the heart* j" 
it rwnains to show how believers, or those 
in whose souls Christ is thus produced, may 
be said " to gf ow up to perfection;" for 
by this real birth or geniture in them, dxey 
come to have tliose spiritual senses raised^ 
by which they are made capable of tasting, 
smelling, seeing, and handling the things of 
G(kL 

It may be observed, then, that in the new 
birth a progress is experienced from infancy 
to youtS,- and from youth to manhood. As 
it is only by submission to the operation of 
the Spirit that this birth can take place, so 
it is only by a like submission that any pro- 
gress or growth from one stature to another 
will be experienced in it. Neither can the 
regenerated become instrumental in the re- 
demption of others, any further or otherwise 
than as Christ or the Anointing dwells and 
operates in them, teaching them all truths 
necessary to be known, and strengthening 
them to perform every act necessary to be 
done for this purpose. He must be their 
only means and "*hope of glory f." It will 

* Page 139. cd. 9. f Coloss. 1. 27. 

be 



h6 then that " the creature, whicK waiteth 
xn eajfnert expectation for the manifestation 
of the sons of God, -will be delivered from 
the bondage df corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God *." For, " if 
Uny mail -be in Christ he is a ne\^ creature : 
old things are passed away j behold, all thing? 
are become new, and all things of Godf /* 

Those who are the babes of the regene*^ 
ration begin to see spiritual things. ThcJ 
natural man, the mere creature, never sa\V 
God. But the babes, who cry Abba Father, 
begin to see and to know him. Though as 
yet iinskilfiil in the word of righteousness 
." they desire the sincere milk of the wotd, 
that they may grow thereby $." And '* their 
jshiissare forgiven them§/V, 

Those who niay be considered as the 
young men in this state are said to be " spi- 
ritually strong, and the word of God abiding 
in them, to have overcome the wicked one|].'^ 

They who have attained a state of man- 
hood are called fathers, or are said to be of 
. full age, and to be capable of taking strong 

* Rom. viii. 1^.51. § ^John ii. 12, 

t '2 Cot. V. 17, 18. If i John ii. 14. 

. . J 1 Peter il. 2. 

VOL. II. p meat. 
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meat •^ They come, in the unity of thd 
faith and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto perfect men, unto tKe measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ. They 
arrive at such a state of stability, that they 
are no more children tossed to and fro, and 
carried about with every ^dnd of doctrine^ 
but, speaking the truth in love, grow up 
unto him in all things, which is the head, 
even Christ*." — ^^ The old man with his 
deeds being put oflf, they have put on the 
new man, which is renewed ifi knowledge 
after the image of him that created himf .'* 
" They are washed, they are sanctified, they 
are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and in the Spirit of our God J.'* The new 
creation is thus completed, and the Sabbath, 
wlierein man ceases from his own woi'ks, 
commences ; so that every beUever can then 
say with the apostle, " I am cnicified with 
Christ. Nevertheless I live : yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me : and the life which I 
now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
himself for me§." 

* Ephes. iv. 13, 14, 15. J 1 Cor. vi. lU 

t Coloss. iii. 9> 10. § Galat. ii.,20. 

But 



. ^ut this stat6 of manhood^ " by whitk 
the man of God may b6 made ]^erf6€t, tho* 
Iroughly furnished Uiata all good wofks*,'^ 
does not take plac6 till Ghf ist be fully fornied 
in the souls of believers, dr till they are 
brought wholly undef his rule and goVem- 
meiltb He must be substantially fonlxed 
in them. He must actually be theii^ Uf6 and 
their hope of glory. He must be thei^ head, 
and governorw As the head and the bod^r 
&nd. the members are obe^ accdfding to 
the apostle, but the head directs ; so Christ, 
and believers in whom Christ is born and 
formed, are one spiritual body, which hd 
himself must direct also. Thus Chri^t^ 
where he is fully formed in man, or where 
beHevefs are grown up to the me^asurb of 
the stature and fulness of sonship, is the, 
head of every man, and God is the head of 
Christ. Thus Christ the begotten entirely 
governs the whole man, as the head directs 
and governs all the members of the body ; 
and God the JFathet, as the head of Christ, 
entirely guides and gpverns the begoitten. 
Hence, believers " are Christ's, and Christ is 
God's t ;'* so that ultimately God is all in all. 

* 2 Tim. iii. 17. t 1 Cor. iii. 23. 

Having 



' Having' giv^n this new view of tke 8tl6* 
jiect, I shall only observe furdier upon iv 
that the substance of this chapter turns out 
to be the same as that of the preceding ; or, 
t^at inward redemption cannot be efifected' 
but through the medium of the Spirit of 
God. For Christ, according to the idead^ 
now held out, must be born in men, and he 
must be formed in them, and he must rule 
them, before they can experience full inward 
redemption ; or, in other words, they can- 
jQot experience this inward redemption, ex- 
cept they can truly say that he governs* 
them, or except they can truly call him Go- 
vernor or Lord. But no person can say 
that Christ rules in him, except he under- 
goes die spiritual process of regeneration 
which Kas been described j or, to use die 
words of th« apostle, ** *no man can say that 
Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Spiritf/* 

* 1 Cor. xii. 3* 

t The reader will easily discern from thijB new view of 
the new birth, how meii, according to the Quakers, be- 
(?ome partakers of the divine nature, and how the Qua- 
kers mak&it out that Abraham and others saw Chcbfft 
4ayi as I mentioned in a former chapter* 

CHAP- 
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SECTION I. 



Quakers believe from the foregoing account thA 
redemptwn u possible to /dl-^hence'they^ deny 
^the doctrinff if Ehction .and H^proiaiionr^f 
not deny the' teMs on which it is^fqunded^ buf 
the interpretation of thsm^r-^as contraxy to the 
doctrines of Jesus Christ ^and the apostles — as 
making his mission unnecessary'^^-^Ls rendering 
n^ny precepts tcseless — and as casting a stain 
on the character and attributes of God, ^ 

Jt ^ill appear from the foregoiBg obseiv 
iradonBi that it h the belief of the Qiiake^^ 
that every man has the power of inward rff 
dex)[ipdiqn within himsdyf, who att-enda ^ 
the striwngfi of the Holy Spirit j and that as 
jputward r^deoqptioQ by the 6u£SeriQg^ of 
Jesus Qhtist extends to all, where the io^ 
ward hM tnJsen place, so redemption . or sal- 
i^rc^tifl^n^ ift its fuU «?£tent, is possible to Qvery 
4JAdiyi4^ of the human race, 

T^0 PQ^^ipii, hp^eyer^ is denied by those 

Christiaas 
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Christians who have pronounced in favour 
of the doctrine of Election and Reprobation ; 
because, if they believe son^e were predea« 
tinated from all eternity to eternal happiness, 
fuid the rest to eternal misery, diey must 
then believe that salvation is not possible to 
alL and diat it ^as not intended to be uni-? 
versaL 

The Quakers have attempted to answer 
th? objections which have been thus made 
%o their theory of redemption. And ^s the 
reiider will probably expect that I should 
ixotice what they have said upon this sub- 
ject, I have reserved the answers they hijiv© 
givf^n foic t^ present place. 

The Quakers do not 4eny the genuine-. 
ness of any of those texts which aire usually 
advanced against theuL Of all people they 
{Ly the least to the CQver of interpolation or 
mutilatibn pf Scripture, to shield themselves 
from the strokes of their opponents. They 

_ 

believe, however, that ther^ are passages m 
the gfacred Writings which v^^ill admit of an 
interpretation diflferent from that which has 
been assigned them by manyj and upon 
this they principaHy rely in the present case; 
If there are passages to which two meanings. 
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may be annexed, and if for one there is equal 
authority as for the other j yet if one mean-- 
ing should destroy all the most glorious at- 
tributes of the Supreme Being, and the other 
should preserve then^ as recognised in the 
other parts of the Scripture, they think they 
are bound to receive that vrhich favours the 
justice, mercy, and wisdom of God, rather 
than that which makes him appear both un^ 
just and crueL 

The Qtiakers believe that some Christians 
liave misunderstood the texts which they 
quote in favour of the doctrine of Election 
?Lnd Reprobation, for the following reasons : 

First, because, if God had from all eter-^' 
nity predestinated some to eternal happiness, 
and the rest to eternal misery, the mission 
of Jesus Christ upon earth became umieces* 
ffary, and his mediation inefiectual. 

If this, again, had been a fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity, it never could have 
been overlooked (considering that it is of 
more importance to men than any other) by 
the Founder of that religion* But he never 
deliveiied any words in the course of his 
ministry, from whence any re^onable con^ 
ielu^ion could be drawn^ that such a doctrine 

formed 






formed j^ny part of th^ creed which he in4 
tended . to establish among menu His doc-i 
trine was that of Mercy, Tenderness, and 
{^ove, in which he inculcated the power ajdd 
efficacy of repentance, and declared there 
was more joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repented, than over ninety<-nine just persons 
who tieeded no repentance. 3y the parabla 
q{ the Sower, which the Quakers consider to 
relate wholly to the word or Spirit q£ God, 
St appears that persona of all descriptions 
I7?^e visited equally &r their salvation ; and 
that tlieir salvation depended much upx» 
themselves, and that where obstacles arose^ 
they arose from themselves also, by allowing 
temptations, persecutions, and the cares of 
the world, to overcome them. In short, the 
Quakers believe that the doctrine a£ Elec^ 
tion and Reprobation is contrary to the 
iwhole tenour of the doctrines promulgated 
by Jesus Christ, 

They conceive, also, that tiiis doctrine is 
tanitr*ry to the doctrines promulgated by 
the Evangelists and Apostles, and particularly 
contrary to those of St. Paul himself^ from 
whom it is principally taken. To make this 
apostk contradict himself they date noe^ 

And 
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And they must therefore conclude, eithe)* 
that no person has rightly understood it, 
and that it has hitherto been kept in mys* 
<:ery ; or, if it ' be intelligible to the human 

understanding, it must be explained by com* 

> 

paring it with other texts of the same apostle, 
as well as with those of others, and always 
in connection with the general doctrines of 
Christianity, and the character and attri- 
butes of God, Now the apostle Paul, who 
is considered to intimate that God predesti- 
nated some to eternal salvation, and the rest 
to eternal misery*, says, that " God made 
of one blood all nations of men to dwell on 
all the face of the earth f ;" that in the 
GospeWispensation ^* there is neither Greek 
npr Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision. 
Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor fre^ :{:,** 
He desires also Timothy " to make prayers 
and suppHcations and intercessions for all 
Hicn^-j** which the Quakers conceive he 
could not hare done, if he had not beHeved it 
to be possible that all might be saved. ^ For 
l^oiA is acceptable,'' says he, ^^ in the sight 
p£ our Saviour, who will have all men to 

* Rom. chap. ix. J Co1o;rs. iii. U. 

^ Acts xvii, 26f § r Tim. ii. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

T be 
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he saved ; for there is one God, and one 
Mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom 
for all" Again : he says " that Jesus Christ 
tasted death for every man*/' And in an- 
other place he says, " The grace of God, 
which bringeth salvation, has appeared unto 
all men f ." But if this grace has appeared 
to all, none can have been without it ; and 
if its object be salvation, then all must have 
had sufficient of it to save them, if obedient 
to its saving operations* 

If the doctrine of Election and Reproba* 
lion be true, then the recommendations of 
Jesus Christ and of Jiis Apostles, and parti- 
cularly of Paul himself, can be of no avail, 
and ought never to have been given. Prayer 
is inculcated by these as ^ acceptable duty. 
jBut why should men pray, if they are con* 
demned beforehand, and if their destiny is 
inevitable I If the doctrine, again, be true^ 
then all the exhortations to repentance, which 
are to be found in the Scriptures, must be 
unnecessary. For why should men repent^ 
acept for a little temporary happiness in tlm 

*Heb,u. 9, tTiHwii. II, 

world, 
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world, if they cannot be saved in a future ? 
This doctrine is considered by the Quaker^ 
us making the precepts of the Apostles un- 
necessary J ?is §ett;ing aside the hopes and en- 
couragements of the Gospel ; and as stand- 
ing in the way of repentance or hoUness of 

life. 

This doctrine, again, they consider as ob- 
jectioijiable, inasmuch as it obliges men to 
isin, and charges them with (he commission 
of it. It makes also the fountain of all pu- 
rity the fountain of all sin ; and the Author 
pf alj good the foimtain of all evil, It g^ves 
to the Supreme Being a malevolence, that is 
not tp be found in the charactier of the most 
malevolent of his creatures. It makes him 
more cruel than the moat cruel oppressor 
ever recorded of the human race. It makes 
him to have deliberately made millions of 
men, for iio other purpose than to stand by 
and delight in their misery and destructions 
But is it possible, the Quakers say, for thi$ 
to be true of him, who is thus described by 
gt. John,— ^ God is love ?" 
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Quakers^ interpretation ojthe texts which relate t& 
this doctrine'— rthese texts of public and privati 
impoTt--r'E.lection^ as crfpu^Hc import^ relates iQ 
offices (f usefulness^ and not to salvationr^-as (^ 

' 'private^ it relates immodiatelyt^ the ^feuf^-^^ihese 
had been elected^, but w^ris passad m^rjbrihk 

. Gentiles-^nothing morf^Mn^f<^onablf in this thdn 

. in the case of Islmmel and "Esai^ — Qr Ji^t ^hoy 
raohUs crimes shoul^ receiife Pharaoh* s punishment 
— but though the Gentiles were cho^en^ they could 
stand in favour no longer thqn while they werei 
obedient andfaithfuU 

'Th$ Quakers conceivei thait in tbddrixftMV 
preta t ion of tfae yaswgw ^^cJh '^e ^siually 
quat^ in .support of tike dftctriinte vC^ ^)^ 
tlon and 'Reprobation, i^d ^'l^hi ^ »ha]| 
tiow i^giw to tlxe reader, they do no ^pj^e^iCfs 
m tl>e attnfeates tif the Almighty^ -^itf, ^i| 
the other hand^ confirm his windoin^ jv($tki^ 
and mercy, as displayed in 1^ Sf cred Writ- 
tings, in his religipns gor^erfw^t <if the 
world. 

These passages may be considered b<>th as^ 

of pubhc and of private import ; of public^ 

• » ■ - . ,, 



as. they, relate to the ^^dd at: hcrge:; q£ pd-^ 
vare^ as they relate to the Jewsy to whonx 
tiiey were addressed by the apostle. 
- The Quakers, in viewing the doctrine as. 
of public import, use the words ^ called,*' 
*^ predestiuedy ' and " chosen,*' in the or- 
dinary way in which they are used in the= 
Scriptures, or in the way in which Chris^ 
tiana generally understand them. 

They believe that the Almighty int^nded^ 
l^m the beginning, to make both indivi- 
duals and nadons subservient to the end 
which he had proposed to himself in the 
creation of the world. For this purpose he 
gave men difil^rent measures of his Holy 
Spirit ; and in proportion as they have used 
these gifts more extensively than others^ 
they have been more useful among man^r 
kind Now all these may be truly said to 
have been instruments in the hands of Prort 
▼idence for the good- works which they have 
severalty performed ; but, if instruments in. 
his hands^ then they may not improperly be 
styled Chosen Vessels^ In this sense theQuar* 
kers view tW words " chosen" or " called/* 
In the same soose they view also the word 
« pj!e-ordaiiied,'^-^but with diis diflference, 

that 



that the instruments vrere foreknown* And 
that God should have known these instru*^ 
ments beforehand k not wonderful ; for he 
who created the world, and who, to use a 
human expression, must see at one glance 
all that ever has been, and that is, and that 
18 to come, must have known the means to 
be employed, and the characters who were 
to move, in the execution of his different 
dispensations to the world* 

In this sense the Quakers conceive that 
God may be said tp have foreknown^ called^ 
chosen, and pre-ordained Noah, and also 
Abraham, and also Moses, and Aaron and 
his sons, and all the Prophets, and all the 
Evangelists and Apostles, and all the good 
men who have been useful in spiritual ser<« 
vices in their own generation or day. 

In this sense also many may be said to 
have been chosen or called in the days of the 
apostle Paul ; for they are described as hav- 
ing had various gifts bestowed upon them 
by the Spirit of God. •* To one was given 
the word of wisdom, to another the wdrd of 
knowledge, to another the discerning of 
spirits, to another prophecy, and to ethersi 
other kinds of gifts« But the self-same 

Spirit 



Spirit worked all these, dividing to every 

man severally as he chose* :'' that is, par* 

ticular persons were called by the Spirit of* 

God, in the days of the apostle, to par* 

ticular o£5:ces for the perfecting of his 

church* 

III the same sense the Quakers considered 

all true ministers of the Gospel to be chosen* 

They beUeve that no imposition of hands 

or human ordination can qualify for this 

ofiEce. God, by means of his Holy Spirit 

alone, prepares such as are to be the vessels 

in his house. Those therefore, vrho, in 

obedience to this Spirit, come forth from the 

multitude to perform spiritual offices, may 

be said to be called or chosen. 

In this sense nations may be said to be 
chosen also : such were the Israelites, who, 
by means of their peculiar laws and institu- 
tions, were kept apart from the other inha- 
bitants of the world. 

Now the dispute is, if any persons should 
JDe said to have been chosen in the Scripture- 
language, for what they were so chosen. 
The favourers of the doctrine of Election 
and Reprobation say, for their salvation. 

* 1 Cor. xii. 10, 11. 

8 But 
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Bxxt the Qtiftkers say, diis is h6 where mk^ 

nifest ; for the term Salvation is not annexed 
to any of the p^sages from which the doc« 
trine is drawn. Nor do they believe it can 
be made to appear from any of the Scrip- 
tural Writings, that one man is called or 
chosen, or predestined to salvation, more 
than another. They believe, on the other 
hand, that these words relate wholly to the 
usefulness of individuals ; and that, if God 
has chosen any particular persons, he has 
chosen them that they might be the ministers 
of good to others ; that they might be spi- 
ritual lights in the universe ; or that they 
might become, in different times and cir- 
cumstances, instruments of increasing the 
happiness of their fellow-creatures. Thus 
the Almighty may be said to have chosen 
Noah, to perpetuate the memory of the de- 
luge, to promulgate the origin and history 
of mankind, and to become, as St. Peter calls 
him, " a preacher of righteousness'' to those 
who were to be the ancestors of men. Thut^ 
he may be said to have chosen Moses to give 
the Law, and to lead out the Israelites, acd 
to preserve them as a distinct people, who 
should carry with them notions of his exist- 

ence> 
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ence, his providence, and ids power. Thus 
he may be said to have chosen the Prophets, 
that men in after ages, seeing their pro- 
phecies accomplished, might believe that 
Christianity was of divine origin. Thus 
also he may be said to have chosen Paul, 
(and indeed Paul is described as a chosen 
vessel*,) to chfFuse the Gospel among the 
Gentile world. 

That the words " called" or " chosen" 
relate to the usefulness of individuals m 
the world, and not to their salvation, ' the 
Quakers believe from examining the com- 
parison or simile, which St. Paul has intro- 
duced, of the Potter and of his clay, upon 
this very occasion : " Shall the thing formed 
say to him that formed it. Why hast thou 
made me thus ? Hath not the potter power 
over the clay, of the same lump to make one 
Unto honour and another to diShonourf ?" 
This simile, they say, relates obviously to 
the uses of these vessels. The potter makes 
some for splendid or extraordinary uses and 
purposes, and others for those which are 
mean and ordinary. So God has chosen in- 
dividuals to great and glorious uses, while 

♦ Acts ix, 15. t Roxn. ix. 20, 21. 

VOL. II. Q Others 
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others remaiii in the xoeah or cotnman 
mass, undistinguished by any vety active 
part in the promotion of the ends of the 
^fcrorlA Nor have the latter any more rea^ 
son to complain that God has given to 
others greater spiritual gifts, than that he has 
given to one. man a better intellectual capa-r 
city than to another. 

They argue, again, that the words "called'^ 
or " chosen" relate t(^ usefulness, and not to 
salvation j because, if men were predestined 
frdm all eternity to salvation, they could 
never do anything to deprive themselves of 
that salvation; that is, they could never 
do any wrong in this life, or fall from a 
state of purity: whereas it appears, that 
many of those whom the Scriptures consider 
to have been chosen^ have failed in their 
duty to God ; that these have had no iDetter 
ground to stand upon th^i their neighboursj 
that election has not secured them from the 
displeasure of the Almighty ; but that they 
have been made to stand or fall, notwith- 
standing their election,^ as they acted well twr 
ill,^ — ^God having conducted himself no other- 
tnse to them than he has done to others in^ i 

his moral government of the world* . 

That 
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. IPhat persons so chosen have failed In 
their duty tp God, or that election has not 
presierved them from sin, is apparent, it is 
presumed, from the Scriptures. For, in the 
first place, the Israelites were a chosen peo- 
ple. They were the people to whom the 
apostle addressed himself, in the chapter 
which has given rise to the doctrine of Elec- 
tion and Reprobation, as the elected, or as 
having had the preference over, the descend- 
ants of Esau and others. And yet this elec- 
tiou did not secure to them a state of per- 
petual obedience, or the continual favour of 
.God. In the wilderness they were frequently 
rebellious, and they were often punished. In 
the time of Malachi, to which the apostle 
directs their attention, they were grown so 
wicked, that God is said to have no pleasure 
in them, and that he would not receive an 
offering at their hands*. And in subsequent 
time^, or in the time of the apostle^ he tells 
theffii that they were then passed over, not- 
withstanding tl^eir election, on account of 
.their want of righteousness and faith, and 
that the Gentiles were chosen in their place f. 
In the second .place,^ Jesus Christ is said 

' * • * • * 

* Malachi i. 10. "'.. t Rom-ix. 31, 32. 

Q 2 in 
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in the New Testament to have called or 
chosen his disciples. But this call or elec* 
tion did not secure the good behaviour of 
Judas, or protect him from the displeasure 
of his Master* 

In the third place, it may be observed, 
that the apostle Paul considers the churches 
Und6r his care, as called or chosen, as con- 
sisting of people who came out of the great 
body of the Heathen world, to become 
a select community under the Christian 
name. He endeavours to inculcate in them 

s 

a belief that they were the Lord's people ; 
that they were under his immediate or par- 
ticular care ; that God knew and loved them, 
before they knew and loved him : and yet 
this election, it appears, did not seciu^e them 
from falling off ; for many of them became 
apostates in the time pf the apostle, so that 
" he was grieved, fearing that he had be- 
stowed upon them his labour in vain.*' 
Neither did this election secure even to those 
who then remained in the church any cer- 
tainty of salvation ; otherwise the apostle 
would not have exhorted them so earnestly 
" to continue in goodness, lest they should 
be cut off." 

The 
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The Quakers believe, again, that the apostlef 
Paul never included salvation in the word§ 
^> called" or " chosen,'* for another reason^ 
For if these words had implied salvation, 
then non-election might have imphed th? 
destruction anne:5ed to it by the favourer^ 
of the doctrine of Reprobation* But no 
person who knows whom the apostle meant, 
when he mentions those who had received 
§nd those who had lost the preference, enter- 
tains any such notion or idea. For who be. 
Jieves that, because Isaac is s^id to hs^ve had 
the preference of Ishmael, and Jacob of 
psau, that ^;heyefore Ishmael and Esau, who 
yrere quite as; great princes in their times as 
Isaac and J[^cqb^ were to be doonied to eter- 
nal misery ? ' A^io believes that tl^^ pre- 
ference, jind the apostle all^de^ tQ no ot^her^ 
i^ver related \p the ft^lyat^ion of so\ils ? or 
rather^ that i^ did i]\ot vl^qlly re^^t? t;o the 
circumstan^evi ^at th^ descendajatj? of Isaac 
and ^acpb, were to preserve the chuirch of 
God in th^ niidst pf die Heathen n^i|iqns^ 
^nd that ^/Mqsspuahi wa^^ to come from theii^ 
pwn line, instead qf t;hat of tlieiif elder bre^ 
thren ? Rejection or Reprpbation, too^ in 
|l^ sepse in ^hich it is generally used h;^ 
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the advocates for the doctrine, is contrary, in 
a second point of view, in the opinion of the 
Quakers, to the sense of the comparison or 
simile made by the apostle on this occ^ion.- 
For when a potter makes two sorts of vessels, 
or such as are mean and such as are fine and 
splendid, he makes them for their respective 
uses. But he ncvelr makes the meaner sort 
for the purpose of dashing them to pieces. 

The doctrine therefore in dispute, if viewed 
as a doctrine of generar import, only means, 
in the opinion of the Quakers, that the Al^ 
mighty has a right to dispose of his spirirtiaj 
favour j^ as he pleases, and that he has given 
accordinjjly different measures of his Spirit to 
different people ; but that, in doing this, he 
does not exclude others fhom an Opportunity 
of salvation, or a right to life. On the other 
hand, they believe that he 'is no respecter of 
persons, only, as far as obedience i« con- 
cerned ; . that election neither secures of it- 
self good behaviour, nor protects from pit- 
nishment ; that every man who standeth, 

r 

must take heed lest he fall ; that ho man 
can boast of his election, so as to look down' 
with contempt upon his meaner brethren j 
and that there, is no othei: foundation for an 

expec^tioi^ 
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ffxpectaticm of the coatiniiaace of Divine^ 
favour than a religixws life. 

In viewing the p^^&ages in question as of 
private import, which is the next view tho, 
Quakers take of xheaax^ the aaxne le33on, anci 
fio o^Jier, is inculcated. The apostle, in the 
ninth chapter of the JRxwnans, addresses hina^ 
self to the Jews^ who had, been a cho^n peo^ 
fdte, and rescues the character of God from 
the imputation of injustice^ in ha ving^ pasise4 
over t^hem, and in having admitted the Gen-^ 
tiles^ to a participation of his favours. 

Thff Jews had depended ao much upon 
M^heir privileges, as the children of Abxjiham; 
and so much upon their ceremonial obsert 
vances of the law, that they conceived themr 
selvQs to have a right to continue to be the 
pecuHar people 'o^ God. The apostle, how^ 
ever, teaches them, in the ninth and the 
^eleventh chapters of the Romans, a diderei^ 
lesson, and may be said to address them in 
"^e following manner : : 

*' I am truly sorry, my kinsmen in the 
flesh, that you, who have always considered 
yourselves the elder and chosen branches of 
the fiimily of. die world, should have been 
passed over ; a«d tlut the Geatiles, whoip 

you 
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you have always looked upon as the younger, 
should be now preferred. But God is just. 
He will not sanction unrighteousness in any ; 
nor will he allow any choice of his to con» 
tinue persons in favour longer than, after 
much long suffering, he finds them deserv* 
ing his support. You are acquainted with 
your own history. The Almighty, as you 
know, undoubtedly distinguished the poste* 
rity of Abraham, but he was not partial to 
them alike. Did he not reject Ishmael the 
scofler, though he was the eldest son of 
Abraham, and countenance Isaac, who was 
the younger ? Did he not pass over Esaxi, 
the eldest son of Isaac, who had sold his 
birthright, and prefer Jacob ? Did 'he not 
set aside Reuben, Simeon, and Levi, the 
three eldest sons of Jacob, who were guilty 
of incest, treachery, and murder, and choose 
that the Messiah should come from Judah, 
who was but the fourth ? But if in these 
instances he did not respect eldership, why 
do you expect that he will not pass you over 
for the Gentiles, if ye continue in imb^ 
Uef? 

** But so true it is that he will not sup- 
port any whom he may have chosen^ longcy 

than 
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tiian they continue to deserve it, that he will 
not even continue his countenance to the 
Gentiles, though he has now preferred them,, 
if by any misconcjuct they should become 
insensible of his favours. For I may com- 
pare both you and them to an olive-tree*. 
If some 'of you, for instance, who are the 
elder or natural branches, shoidd be broken 
off, and the Gentiles, being a wild olive-tree, 
should be grafted in among you, and with 
you partake of the root and fatness of the 
olive-tree, it would not become them to 
boast against you the branches : for, if they 
boast, they do not bear the root, but the root 
them. Perhaps, however, they might say^ 
that you the branches were broken off,, that 
they might be grafted in. Well ; but it was 
wholly on account of unbelief that you were 
broken off, and it was wholly by faith that 
they themselves were taken in. . But it be- 
comes them not to be high-minded, but to 
fean For if God spared not you, the na- 
tural branches, let them take heed^ lest he 
also spare not them. 

" Moreover, my kinsmen in the flesh, I 
ixxust tell you, that you have not only no 

V • 

* Rom, xi. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. 

- • right 
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right to complain because the Gentiles? hoYQ 
been preferred, but that you would have no 
right to 9ompUin, even if you were to be-f 
come the' objects of Gnd's vengeance. : You 
cannot forget, in the history of your owrt 
nation, the example of Pharaoh. You are 
acquainted with his obstinacy and diaobe-ir 
dience. You know that he stifled his coji^ 
victions frony day today.^. You know that 
by stifling these, or by resisting God's Holly 
Spirit, he became.daily more hardened j and 
that, by allowing himself to become 4aily 
more hardened, he fitted himsetf for a vwsd 
of wrath, or prepared the way for hi? owa 
destruction. You know, ,at length,., th^t 
God's judgments, but not till after much 
long-suffering, came upon him^ $o that t^f 
power of God became thus manifested t^ 
many. But if you know all these thiBig0(^ 
«nd continue in unrighteousness and ui^^ber 
lief, which were the crimes of Pharaph:^^ 
why do you imagine that your hearts wi^ 
not become hardened like thp heart of ?im^ 
raoh; or that, if you are:guilty of Pharaoh's 
crimes, you arc not ideserving of Pharaoh's 
punishment?" 

CHAP* 
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Recapitulation tf all the doctrines hitherto laid 
down iuhk respect to the irijfluence of the Spirit — 
objection to this^ tftat the Quakers make every 
thing of the Spirit^ and but Utile of Jesus Christ 
*— objection only noticed to skmu that Christians^ 
have not always a righi apprehension, of -scfip'^ 
tural terms J and therefore often quarrei mih 

. one another about tribes — or that t^re is^ in this> 
particular case^' no difference^ between the doC*^ 
trine of the Quakers and. that of (he objectors on 
this subject, 

I SHALL now recapitulate in few words, 
dr in one general proposition, all the doc-^ 
triiies which have been advanced relative to 
the power of the Spirit; and shall just no- 
tice an argument, which will probably arise 
on such a recapitulation, before I proceed 
to a new subject. 

iTie Quakers, then, believe that the Spirit 
of God formed or created the wbrld. , They 
believe that it was given to men, after the 
formation of it, as a guide to them in their 
spiritual coiacerns. They believe that it was 

continued 
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continued to them after the Deluge, in the 
same manner and for the same purposes, to 
the time of Christ. It was given, however, 
in this . interval to di&rent persons in dif- 
ferent degrees. Thus the Prophets received 
a greater portion of it than ordinary persons 
in their qv^n times. Thus Mosets was more 
illumipated by it than his potemppraricis ; 
for it bfecame through, hin^ the Author of 
the Law. In the time of Christ it continued 
the same qiHce ; but \t was then given more 
diffusively than before, and also more dif- 
fusively to some than to others. Thus thcj 
Evangelists and Apostles received it in an ex,^ 
traordinary degree; and it became through 
them, and Jesus Christ their head, the Au- 
thor of the Gospel But, besides its pfficQ 
of a spiritual light and guide to men in their 
spiritual concerns, dujing all th§ period no^ 
assigned, it became to them> a§ they attended 
to its influence, an. inward rede^mey^ pro^ 
ducing in them a new birth, and l/^ad^ng 
them to perfection* And as it wag; tjius 
both a guide and an inward reds^fjaeXj so i( 
has continued these offices to the pxes^m; 
day. 

From hence it will^ be apparent, that th^ 

apknow- 
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acknowledgment of God's Holy Spirit in its 
various operations, as given in difierent por* 
tions before and after the sacrifice of Christ; 
is the acknowledgment of a principle which 
is the great corner-stone of the religion of 
the Quakers. Without this there can be no 
knowledge, in their opinion, of spiritual 
things. Without this there can be no spi- 
ritual interpretation of the Scriptures them- 
selves. Without this there can be no re* 
demption by inward, though there may be 
redemption by outward, means. Without 
this there can be no enjoyment of the know- 
ledge of divine things. Takei therefore, this 
principle away from them, and you take 
away their religion at once. Take away the 
Spirit, and Christianity remains with them 
tio more Christianity, than the dead carcase 
of a man when the Spirit is departed remains 
a man. Whatsoevjer is excellent, whatsoeva* 
is noble, whatsoever is worthy, whatsoever i)5 
desirable in the Christian ifaith, they uscribe 
to this Spirit ; and they believe that true 
Christianity can no more subsist without it, 
than the outward world could go. on with- 
out the vital influence of the sun. 

Now an objection will be made to tkk 

propo- 



proposition, as I have ju$t stated it, by bgQi& 
Christians, and even by those who do not 
wish to derogate from the Spirit of God, 
(for I have frequently heard it started by 
6uch,) that the Quakers, by means of these 
doctrines, make every thing of the Spirit, 
and but little of Jesus Christ*. I shall there- 
fore notice this objection in this place, not 
so much with a view of answering it, as q€ 
attempting to show, that Christians have not 
always a right apprehension of scriptura} 
terms, and therefore that th^y sometimes 
quarrel with one another about trifles ; or 
ratjier, that when they have disputes with 
^ach other, there is sometimes scarcely a 
^hade of difierenge between thengt. 

To those who make the objection I shall 
describe the proposition, which has beea 
stated above, in' different tenns* I shall leav? 
out the words " Spirit of God," and I shaU 
wholly substitute the term " Christ," Thi^ 
I shall do upon the authority of some of 

* The Quakers make- much of the advaatages of 
Christ's coming in the flesh. Among these are consi- 
dered the sacrifice of his own body, a more plentiful 
diffusion of the Spirit^ and a clearer revelation relative 
~ to God and nuui. 

our 
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our best'Divihes. Th^ propoattioh will then 
run thus : 

, God, by means; of Christ, created the 
world, " for witl«)nt him was not any thing 
xsiade that was made." 

He made, by means of the same Christ, 
thfe terrestrial globe on which we live. He 
imade the whole host of heaven. He made 
therefore, besides our own, other planets and 
other worlds. 

He caused also, by means of the same 
-Christ, the generation of all animated nature, 
'and of course of the life and vital powers of 
-man. 

He occasionjed alsq, by the same means, 
-the generation of reason or intellect, and of 
a spiritual faculty, to man. 

Man, however, had not long been created 
ibefore he fell into sin. It pleased God, 
therefore, that the same Christ, which had 
thuB appeared in creation, should strive 
inwardly with man, and awaken his spiri- 
tual faculties, by which he might be able to 
know good from evil, and to obtain inward 
4Dedemption from the pollutions of sin. And 
this inward striving of Christ was to be 
(with every man, in after times, so that ail 
' \ . would 
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would be inexcusable, and subjected to con« 
demnation, if they sinned. 

It pleased God also, in process of time, 
as the attention of man ^aa led astray by 
bad customs, by pleasures, by the cares of 
the world and other causes, that the same 
Christ, in addition to this his inward striv- 
ing with him, should afibrd him outward 
help, accormnodated to his outward senses, 
by which his thoughts might be oftener 
turned towards God, and his soul be the 
better preserved in the way of salvation. 
Christ accordingly, through Moses and the 
Prophets, became the author of a dispensa- 
tion to the Jews, that is, of their Laws, 
Types, and Customs, of their Prophecies, 
and of their Scriptures. 

But as in the education of man things 
must be gradually unfolded, so it pleased 
God, in the scheme of his redemption, that 
the same Christ, in fulness of time„ should 
take flesh, and become personally upon 
earth the author of another, outward, but 
of a more pure and glorious dispensation 
than the fomier, which was to be more ex^ 
tensive also, and which was not to be con* 
£ned to the Jewsy but to extend in time to 

the 
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the uttermost corners of the earth. .Christ 
thefefore became the author of the inspired 
deUvery of the outward Scriptures of the 
New Testament By these, as by outward 
and secondary means, he acted upon men's 
senses. He informed them of their corrupt 
nature, of their awful and perilous situation^ 
gf another, life, of a day of judgment, of 
rewards and punishments. These Scriptures 
therefore, of which Christ was the author, 
were outward instruments at the time, and 
continue so to posterity, to second his in- 
ward aid. That is, they produce thought, 
give birth to anxiety, excite fear, prombte 
seriousness, turn the eye towards God, and 
thus prepare the heart for a sense of those 
inward strivings of Christ, which produce 
inward redemption from the power and 
guilt of sin. 

Where, however, this outward aid of the 
holy Scriptures has not readied, Christ con- 
tinues to purify and redeem by his inward 
power. But as men, ^ho are acted upon 
$olely by his inward strivings^, have not the 
«ame advantages as those who are also acted 
upon by his outward word, sp less is exr 
pected in the one than, in the other case. 

vox*. II. K Less 
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Less i* expected from the Gentile than frairf 
the Jews less from the Barbarian than 
from the Christian. 

And this latter doctrine of the Univer- 
sality of the striving of Christ with man, in 
a spiritually instructive and redemptive car- 
pacity, as it is merciful and just^ so it is 
worthy of the wise and beneficent Creator. 
Christ, in short, has been filling, from the 
foundation of the worlds the oflBce of an in- 
ward Redeemer, and this, without any ex- 
ception, to all of the human race. And 
there is even " now no salvation in any 
other. For there is no other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved *•" 

From this new statement of the proposi- 
tion, which statement is consistent with the 
language of divines, it will appear that, if 
the Quakers have made every thing of the 
Spirit, and but little of Christ, I have made, 
to suit the objectors, every thing of Christ, 
and but little of the Spirit. Now I would 
ask. Where lies the difference between the 
two statements ? Which is the more accu- 

* Acts iv. 12. 

rate ? 
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fate ? or whether, when I say these things 
were done by the Spirit, and when I say 
that they were done by Christ, I do not 
ftate precisely the same proposition, or ex- 
press the same thing* . . 

< 

That Christ, in all the offices stated by 
the proposition, is neither more nor less than 
the Spirit of God^ there can surely be no 
doubt. In looking at Christ, we ate gene-^ 
rally apt to view him with carnal eyes. We 
c^n seldom divest ourselves of the idea of a 
body belonging to him, though this waS' 
confessedly human, and can seldom con- 
sider him as a pure Principle or Fountain of 
(Jivine Light and Life to men. And yet it 
is obvious, that we must view him in this 
light in the present case j for, if he was at 
the Creation of the World, or with Moses 
at the delivery of the Law, (which the pro- 
position su{)poseSj) he could not have been 
there in his carnal body, because this was 
not produced till centuries afterward^ from 
the Virgin Mary. In this abstracted light 
the Apostles frequently view Christ them- 
selves. Thus St. Paul : " I live, yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me*." And again: 

* Galat. il. 20. 

. R 2 " Know 
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'^ Know ye riot your ownselves, how that 
Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be repro- 
bates * ?'* Now no person imagines that St. 
Paul had any idea, either that the body dS 
Christ was in himself, or in others, on the 
occasions on which he has thus spoken* 

That Christ therefore^ as he held the of- 
fices contained in the proposition, was the 
Spirit rf God, we may pronounce from va^ 
nous views which we may take of him, all 
of which seem to lead us to the same c(Mn 
elusion. 

And first let us look at Christ in die scrip*. 
tural light, in which he has been held forth 
to us in the fourth section, of the seventlj^ 
chapter, where I have explained the parti- 
cular notions of the Quakws relative to the 
new birth* God may be considered here 
as having produced, by means of his Holy 
Spirit, a birth of divine life in the soul of 
" the body which had been prepared," and 
this birth was Christ. " But that which i^ 
born of the Spirit," says St. John, *^ is Spx-? 
rit t*" The only question thea will be a3 
to the magnitude of the Spirit thus pro- 

* 2 Cor. xlii. 5. t Jobr>iii« 6. 

duced. 
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duced. In answer to this, St. John says, 
" that God gave him not the Spirit by 
measure *." And St. Paul says the same 
thing: " For in him all the fulness of the 
Godhead dwelt bodily f.'' Now we can 
have no idea of a Spirit without measure, of 
containing the fulness of the Godhead, but 
the Spirit of God. 

Let us now look at Christ in another 
point of view, or as St. Paul seems to have 
viewed him. He defines Christ *' to be the 
Wisdom of God and the Power of God if." 
But what are the Wisdom of God and the 
Power of God, but the great characteristics 
and the great constituent parts of his Spirit ? 

But if these views of Christ should not 
be deemed satisfactory, we will contemplate 
him, as St. John the Evangelist has held him 
forth to our notice. Moses says that the 
Spirit of God created the world. But St. 
John says that the Word created it. The 
Spirit therefore and the Word must be the 
same. But this Word he tells us afterwards, 
and this positively, was Jesus Christ. 

It appears therefore from these observa- 

'* John ill. 34. t Coloss. ii. 9. J 1 Cor. 1, S4. 

tions« 
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l*uM\N» th^t it mxkcs no material difierence, 
whoihcTx^x u$e thi^ TTonis ** Spirit of God/' 
^M" l^-ht-isC* lu the rn^positicai that has been 
K ^n:\^ x:s. or t>JLt th;X>? will be no di&rence 
? ^ ^ V ^^ V : "u ":c - "^ tisc rrc^rodd^a either in 
Cv o.*\^ ."r ^\c >^c^.vX c,:^ ;: xrii il>3 that if 
<V v'^.^vv*^ >r\'^^ i^^c-r^ -^"hic: tl*:e Spirit 




-X t«-.^«A,^ jt ^.>A^ ^ V* ^.^w Up- 



as far as his past sins art 

*/i— 'or-fc iy e&cted by this sacrifice, there 

w^; >i* Htde or no difference between the 

iv» ,4^011 of the Quakers and that of the olx- 

iv^ctors, as far as it relates to Christ*. 

♦ The Quakers have frequently said in their theological 
Yfritings, that every man has a portion of the Holy Spirit 
within him ; and this assertion has not been censured. 
But they have also said^ that every man has a portion of 
Christy or of the Light of Christ, within him. Now 
this assertion has been considered extravagant and wild, 
The reader will therefore see, that if he admits the one, 
he cannot very consistently censure the other. 
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CHAPTER X. 



SECTION I; 



Minhters-^The Spirit of God alone can make a 
minister of the Gospel — Hence no imposition of 
hands y nor human knowledge^ can be effectual — 
This proposition not peculiarly adopted by George 
FoXj but by Justin the Martyr j Luther , Calvin, 
IVtcklijfj Tyjidalj Milton^ and others — Way 
in ivhich this call by the Spirit qualifies for the 
ministry — JVomen equally qualified with men — 
Hoiv a Quaker becomes acknowledged to be a 

' minister of the Gospel. 

Havinq now detailed folly the operations 
of the Spirit of God, as far as the Quakers 
believe it to be concerned in the instruction 
-and redemption of man, I shall consider its 
operations, as far as they believe it to be 
concerned in the services of the church. 
Upon this Spirit they make both their wor- 
ship and their ministry to depend. I shall 
therefore consider thes^ subjects, before I 

proceed 
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proceed to any new order of tenets which 
they may hold. 

It is a doctrine of the Quakjers, that none 
can spiritually exercise, and that none ought 
to be allowed to exercise, the office of mi- 
nisters, but such as the Spirit of God has 
worked upon and called forth to discharge 
it ; as well as that the same Spirit will never 
fail to raise up persons in succession for this 
end. 

Conformably with this idea, no person, in 
the opinion of the Quakers, ought to be 
designed by his parents in early yoruth for 
the priesthood; for as the wind bloweth 
where it listeth, so no one can say which 
is the vessel that is to be made to honour. 

Conformably with the same idea, no im- 
position of hands^ or ordination, can avail 
any thing, in their opinion, in the formation 
of a minister of the Gospel; for no human 
power can communicate to the internal man 
the spiritual gifts of God. 

Neither, in conformity with the same 
idea, can the acquisition of human learning, 
or the obtaining of academical degrees and 
honours, be essential ^qualifications for this 
office : for though the human intellect is so 

great. 
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great, that it can dive as it were into the 
ocean, and discover the laws of fluids, and 
rise again np to heaven, and measure the 
celestial motions ; yet it is incapable of itself 
of penetrating into divine things, so as spi- 
ritually to knov9^ them ; while, on the other 
hand, illiterate men appear often to have 
more knowledge on these subjects than the 
most learned. Indeed the Quakers have nd 
notion of a human qualification for a di- 
vine calling. They reject all school divinity, 
as necessarily connected with the ministry. 
They believe, that if a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity had been obtainable by the acqui-* 
sition of the Greek and R^oman languages, 
and through the medium of the Greek 
and Roman philosophers, the Greeks and 
Romans themselves had been the best pro- 
ficients in it ; whereas the gospel was only 
foolishness to many of these. They say 
with St. Paul to the Colossians, " Beware 
lest any man spoil you through philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, 
after the rudiments of the world, and not 
after Chri&t */' And they say with the same 

* ColofiS. ii. 8* 

' $ apostle 
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apostle to Timothy, " O Timothy ! keep that 
which is conunitted to thy trust, avoid- 
ing profane and vain babblings, and op^ 
positions of science falsely so called, wrhich 
some professing have erred concerning the 
faith*." 

This notion of the Quakers, that human 
learning and academical honours are not ne- 
cessary for the priesthood, is very antient. 
Though George Fox introduced it into his 
new Society, and this without any previous 
reading upon the subject, yet it had existed 
Jong before his time. In short, it was con- 
nected with the tenet, early disseminated 
in the church, tl\at no person could know 
spiritual things but through the medium of 
the Spirit of God ; from whence it was not 
difficult to pass to the doctrine, that none 
could teach spiritually except they had been 
taught spiritually themselves. Hence we 
find Justin the martyr, a Platonic philoso- 
pher, but who was afterwards one of the 
earliest Christian writers after the Apostles, 
and other learned men after him down to 
Chrysostpm, laying aside their learning and 

* 1 Tim, vi. 20, 31. 

their 
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their philosophy for the school of Christ. 
The first authors also of the Reformation 
contended for this doctrine. Luther and 
Calvin, both of them, supported it. Wick- 
lifF, the first reformer of the English church, 
and Tyndal the martyr, the first translator 
of the Bible into the English language, sup- 
ported it also. In 1652, Sydrach Simpson, 
master of Pembroke-hall, in Cambridge, 
preached a sermon before the University, 
contending that the universities corre- 
sponded with the schools of the prophets, 
and that human learning was an essential 
qualification for the priesthood. This ser- 
mon, however, was answered by William 
Dell, master of Caius College in the same 
University ; in which he stated, after having 
argued the points in question, that the 
universities did not correspond with the 
schools of. the prophets, but with those of 
heathen men; that Plato, Aristotle, and 
Pythagoras, were more honoured there, than 
Moses or Christ ; that Grammar, Rhetoric, 
Logic, Ethics, Physics, Metaphysics, and the 
Mathematics, were not the instruments to 
be used in the promotion or the defence of 

r 

the Gospel ; that Christian schools had origi- 
nally 
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nally brought men from Heathenism to 
Christianity, but that the University-schools 
were hkely to carry men from Christianity 
to Heathenism again. This language of 
William Dell was indeed the general lan- 
guage of the divines and pious men in those 
times in which George Fox lived, though 
unquestionably the opposite doctrine had 
been started, and had been received by 
many. Thus the great John Milton, who 
lived in these very times, may be cited, as 
speaking in a similar manner on the same 
subject : *' Next," says he, " it is a fond 
error, though too much believed among us, 
to think that the University makes a mi- 
nister of the Gospel. What it may con- 
duce to other arts and sciences, I dispute 
not now. But thit which makes fit a 
minister, the Scripture can best inform us 
to be only from above, whence also we are 
bid to seek them. Th\:s St. Matthew says : 
^ Pray ye therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he will send forth labourers unto , 
his harvest *.* Thus St. Luke : * The 
flock, over which the Holy Ghost hath 

* Matt. ix. 38. 

made 
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made you overseers*.' Thua St. Paul : * How 
shall they preach, unless they be secft f ?' But 
by whom sent ? By the University, or by 
the magistrate ? No, surely. But sent by 
God, and by him only." 

The Quakers then, rejecting school-di-? 
vinity, continue to think with Justin, Lu- 
ther, Dell, Milton, and indeed with those 
of the church of England, and others, that 
those only can be proper ministers of the 
church, who have witnessed within them- 

4 

ielves a call from the Spirit of God. If 
men would teach religion, they must, in 
the opinion of the Quakers, be first. taught 
of God. They must go first to the school 
of Christ ; must come under his discipline 
in their hearts ; must mortify the deeds of 
the body ; must crucify the flesh, with the 
affections and lusts thereof; must put off 
the old man, whida is corrupt ; must put 
on the new man, « which after God 'm 
created in righteousness and true holiness ;** 
roust be, in fact, " ministers of the sanc- 
tuary and true tabernacle, which the Lord 
hatKpitched, and not man." And whether 

* Acts XX. QB, t Rom. t. 15. 

those 
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diose who come forward as ministers, are 
really acted upon by this Spirit, or by their 
own imaginations only, so that they mistalse 
the one for the other, the Quakers consider 
it to be essentially necessary^ that they 
should experience such a call^ in their own 
feelings ; and that purification of heart, which 
they can only judge of by their outward 
lives, should be perceived by themselves^ 
before they presume to enter upon such an 
office* * 

The Quakers believe that men qualified 
in this manner are really fit for the mini-^ 
stry, and are likely to be useful instruments 
in it. For, first, it becomes men to be 
changed themselves^ before they can change 
others* Those, again, who have been thus 
changed, have the advantage of being able to 
state, from living experience, what God has 
done for them ; " what they have seen with 
their eyes, what they have looked upon, and 
what their hands have handled of the Word 
of Life*." Men also, who by means of 
God's Holy Spirit have escaped the pollu- 
tions of the world, are in a fit state to tm* 

* John i. K 

derstand 



derstaind the mysteries of God, a6d to carry 
with them the* seal of their own commis- 
sion. . Thus, inen under sin can never dis^ 
cern spiritual things* But ** to the disciple^ 
of Christ," and to the doers of his will, " it 
is given to know the mysteries of the king-' 
dom of Heaven." Thus, when the Jews 
marvelled at Christ, saying, "Howknoweth 
this man letters (or the Scriptures), having 
never learned* ? Jesus answered them^ and 
said, My doctrine is not mine, but his 
who sent me* If any man will do his will^ 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether it 
be of God, or whether I speak of myself 
Such ministers also are considered as better 
qualified to reach the inward states of the 
people, and to " preach liberty to the cap- 
tives " of sin, than those who h^ve merely 
the advantage of school-divinity, or of aca- 
demical learning. It is believed also of 
these, that they are capable of giving more 
solid and lasting instruction, when they de- 
liver themselves at large ; for those who 
preach rather from intellectual abilities, and 
from the suggestions of human learning, 

• John vii. 15, 16, 17. 

than 
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than from the spiritual life afld power 
which they fiiid within themselves, may b« 
said to forsake Christ, who is the " living 
fountain, and to hew out broken cisterns^ 
which, hold no water,'* either for themselves 
or for others. 

This qualification for the ministry being 
allowed to be the true one, it will follow, 
the Quakers believe, and it was Luther's 
belief also, that women may be equally 
qualified to become ministers of the Gospel 
as the men. For they believe that God ha3 
given his Holy Spirit, without exception, to 
all. They dare not therefore limit its ope* 
rations in the office of the ministry, more 
tlian in any other of the sacred offices 
which it may hold. They dare not, again, 
say, that women cannot mortify the deeds 
of the flesh, or that they cannot be regene* 
rated, and walk in newness of life. If wo- 
men therefore believe they have a call to the 
ministry, and undergo the purification ne- 
cessarily Connected with it, and preach in 
consequence, and preach effectively, — they 
dare not, under these circumstances, refuse 
to accept their preaching, as the fruits of the 

Spirit, 
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Spirit, merely because it comes through the 
medium of the female sex. 

Against this doctrine of the Quakers, that 
a female-ministry is all6wable under the 
Gospelrdispensation, an objection has been 
started from the following words of the 
apostle Paul: " Let your women keep silence 
in the churches, for it is not permitted unto 
them to speak *." — " And if they will learn 
any thing, let them ask their husbands at 
home." But the Quakers conceive, that 
this charge of the apostle has no allusion to 
preaching. In these early times, when the 
Gospel-doctrines were new, and people were 
eager to understand them, some of the wo- 
men, in the warmth of their feelings, in- 
terrupted the service of the church, by ask- 
ing such questions as occurred to them on 
the subject of this new religion. These are , 
they whom the apostle desires to be silent, 
and to reserve their questions till they 
should return home. And that this was the 
case is evident, they conceive, from the 
meaning of the words which the apostle 
uses upon this occasion. For the word in the 

♦ 1 Cor. xiv. 34^1 35. 
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Greek tongue, which is translated " speak/' 
does not mean to preach or tm pray, but to 
dpeak as in common discourse. And the 
words which immediately follow this da 
not relate to any evangeHcal instruction^ 
which the«e women were desirous of com. 
fliunicating publicly, but which they were 
desirous of receiving themselves from others* 

That the words quoted do not relate to 
praying oi' preaching is also equally obvipua 
in the opinion of the Quakers ; for, if they 
had related to these offices of the churchy 
the word " prophesy" had been used in- 
stead of the word " speak.** Add to which,, 
that the apostle, in the same Epistle in which 
the preaching of women, is considered to be 
forbidden, gives them a rule to which he 
expects them tp conform, when they either 
prophesy or- pray. But to give women a 
rule to be observed during their preaching, 
and to forbid them to preach at the same 
time, is an absurdity too great to be fixed 
upon the most ordinary persoai, and much 
more tipon an inspired apostle. 

That the objection has no foundation^ 
the Quakers believe, again, from the con- 
sideration, that the rixinistry of women, in 

■ ' ■ ^ the 
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th^idafsof the Apostle^ is recognised in the. 
New Teitaaoient^ and is recognised also, in 
soU&e icDstainces, as an acceptable service. 
: Of t}ie hundred-and-twenty persons wlio 
were assembled on the Day of Peiicocost^ it 
is^ said by St. Luke, that * some were wo* 
men. That these received the Holy Spirit 
as well as the men ; and t;hat they received 
it also for the purpose of prophesying or 
preaching, is obvious from the same evan- 
gelist t for, first, he says that ^ all . were 
filled with die Holy Ghost." And, secondly, 
he says that Peter stood up, and observed^ 
concerning the circumstance of inspira^on 
having been given to the women on this 
occasion, that Joel's prophecy was then ful- 
filled, in which were ^o be foimd these 
words : ^^ And it shall come to pass in the 
last days, that your sons and your daugh-*- 
ters shall prophesy-T-and on my servants and 
handmaidens I will pour out in those days 
of my Spirit; and they shall prophesy.'* 

That women preached afterwards, or in 
times subsequent to the Day of Pentecost, 
they collect from the same evangelist. For 

* Acts, chap, i, 

s 2 he 
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he mentions * Philip, who had j63ur daugh^ 
ters, all of whom prophesied at Caesarea. 
Now by prophesying, if we accept St. Paul'si 
interpretation of it f, is meant a speaking 
to edification, and exhortation, and comfonv 
imder the influence of the Holy Spirit. It 
was also a speaking to the church. It was: 
also the speaking of one person to the 
church, while the others remained silent. 

That women also preached or prophesied; 
in the church of Gorinth, the Quakers show 
from the testimony of St. Paul ; for he sutes 
the manner in which they did it, or that 
they prayed and prophesied with their heads 
uncovered |. 

That women ajso were ministers of the 
Gospel in other places, and that they were 
Hghly serviceable to tlife church, St. Paul 
confesses, with great satisfactiqtn, in his 
Epistle to jthe Romans, in which he sends 
his salutation to different persons, for whom 
he professed an aflection or an esteem. Thus^: 
^^ 1 comiBend unto you Phcebe,' our sister, 
who is a savant 6( the church which is at 
•Cenchrea §." Upon this passage the Qua- 

* Acts xxi. 9. J I Cor. xi. 5. 

t 1 Cor. xiv. ^ ' § Romans xvi,. 1. 
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kers us^ually mak? two observations. The 
first is, That the Greek word * which is 
translated " servant " should have befen ren- 
dered **minister." It is translated " minister,** 
when applied by St. Paul to Timothy to de- 
note this office f . It is also translated " mi- 
nister" when applied to St. Paul and Apollos:!^^ 
And there is no reason why a change should 
have been made in its meaning in thB pre- 
sent case. The second is, That history has 
handed down Phcebe as a woman eminent 
for her Gospel-labours. "She was cele- 
brated,*' says Theodoret, "throughout the 
world; for not only the" Greeks and the 
.Romans, but the Barbarians knew her like*- 
wise§i'* 

St Paul also greets Priscilla and Aquila. 
He greets them under the title of Fellowi- 
helpers or Fellow-labourers in Jesus Christ. 
But this is the same title which he bestows 
upon Timothy to denote his usefulness in 
the church, x^dd to which, that Priscilla 
and Aquila were the persons of whom St. 
Luke says, that they assisted ApoUos " in 

* hciKov^^. f 1 Thess. iii. £{. J 1 Cor. iii* 5. ' 

§ In universal jterra Celebris ficta est ; nee earn soli 
Romania &c. 

expounding 
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expounding to him the way of God more 
perfectly*/' .. 

In the .same Epistle, he recognises als6 
other women, as having been useful to him 
in GospeUabours. Thus: "Salute Try phena, 
and Tryphosa, who labour in the Lord, 
Salute the beloved Persis, who laboured 
much in the Lord.'* 

From these, and from other observations 
which might be made upon this subject, the 
Quakers are of opinion, that the ministry 
of the women was as acceptable, in the time 
of the Apostles, as the ministry of the men. 
And as there is no prohibiticm against the 
preaching of women in the New Testament, 
they see no reason why they should not be 
equally admissible, and equally useful as 
ministers, at the present day. 

♦ Acts xviii. 24, 20. 
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Way in which Quakers arie admitted into the mi'- 
nistry — When acknowledged^ tlwy preachy like 
other pastor€y to their different congregations or 
meetings — they visit occasionally the differ enjt 
families in their own counties or quarterly meeU 
ifbgs — Manner of these family 'Vidts-^^sometiraes 
travel cls ministers through particular counties , or 
the kingdom at large-rsometimes into foreign 
parts — Women sharejn th^se lahours^^ Expense 
qf voyages on such occasions defrayed otit ofth$ 

national stocky ^ 

» 

The way ia which Quakers, whether 
inen or women, who conceive chemselves to 
l>e called to the office of the ministry, are 
admitted into it, so as to be acknowledged 
by the Society to be miijisters of the Qua-* 
ker-church, is simply as follows : 

Any member has a right to rise up in 
che m^tings for worship, and to speak pub-^ 
licly. If any qne therefore should rise up 
^nd preach, who has never done so before, 
he is hf ard. The congregation are all wit- 
nesses of his doctrine. The Elders, how-- 
ever, who may be present, and to whose 
province it more immediately belongs to 

judge 
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judge of the fitness of ministers, observe the 
tenour of his discourse. They watch over it 
for its authority ; that is, they judge by its 
spiritual influence on the mind, whether it 
be such as corresponds with that which 
may be presumed to come from the Spirit 
of God. If the new preacher deUver any 
thing that appears exceptionable, and con- 
tinue to do so, it is the duty of the Elders 
to speik to him in private, and to desire 
him to discontinue his services to the church. 
But if nothing exceptionable occur, no- 
thing is said to him, and he is allowed to 
deliver himself publicly at future meetings. 
In process of time, if after repeated at- 
tempts in the office of the ministry the new 
preacher should have given satisfactory proof 
of his gift, he is reported to the monthly 
meeting to which he belongs. And this 
meeting, if satisfied with his ministry, ac- 
knowledges him as a minister, and then re- 
commends him to the meeting of ministers 
and elders belonging to the same. No other 
act than this is requisite. He receives no 
verbal or written appointment, or power, 
for the execution of the sacerdotal ofEce. 
It may be observed also, that he neither 

gains 
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gains any authority, nor loses any privilege, 
by thus becoming a minister of the GospeL 
Except while in the immediate exercise of 
his caUing, he is oi^ly a common member. 
He receives no elevation by the assumption 
of any nominal title to distinguish him from 
the rest. Nor is he elevated by the prospect 
of any increase to his worldly goods in con- 
sequence of his new office, for no minister 
in this Society receives any pecuniary emo- 
lument for his spiritual labours. 

When ministers are thus approved and 
acknowledged, they exercise the sacred' office 
in public assemblies, as they immediately 
feel themselves influenced to that work. 

They may engage also, with tlie appro- 
bation of their own monthly meetings, in 
the work of visiting such Quaker-families 
as reside in the county or quarterly meet- 
ing to which they belong. In this case 
they are sometimes accompanied by one of 
the elders of the church. These visits have 
^e name of family-visits, and are conducted 
in the following manner : 

When a Quaker-minister, after having 
commenced his journey, has entered the 
house of the first family, the individual 

members 
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members are collected to receive him. Thejr 
then sit in silence for n time* As he belie vei 
himself concealed to speak, he delivers that 
which arises ia his mind, with religious 
freedom. Xhe master, the wife, and the 
other branches of the family are sometimes 
severally addressed* Does the minister feel 
that there is a departure in any of the per^ 
sons present from the principles^ or practice 
pf the Society, he speaks, if he believe it 
required of him, to these points. Is there 
any well-disposed person under inward dis- 
couragement, this person may be addressed 
in the language of consolation. All, in fact^ 
are exhorted and advised as their several 
circumstances may seem to require. When 
the religious visit is ovct, the minister, if 
there be occasion^ takes some little refresh-n 
ment with the family, and converses with 
them ; but no light or trifling subject is ever 
entered upon on these occasions* From one 
family I^e passes on to another^ till he has 
visited all the families in the district for 
which he had felt a concern. 

Though Quaker-ministers frequently con-r 

fine their spiritual labours to the county or 

quarterly meeting in which they reside, yet 

8 ' §om€j 
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feme of them feel an engagement to go beii- 
yond these IxMincUrieSy and to visit the So^ 
ciety in particular counties, or in the king- 
dom at large. Those who feel a concern 
of this kind must lay it before their own 
monthly meetings. These meetings, if they 
feel it right to countenance it, grant them 
certificates for the purpose. These certifi* 
cates are necessary ; first, because ministers 
might not be personally known as ministers 
out of their own district ; and secondly, be- 
cause Quakers who were not nainisters, and 
other persons who might counterfeit the 
dress of Quakers, might otherwise impose 
upon the Society as they travelled along. 
- Such as thus travel in the work of the 
ministry, or Public Friends as they are called, 
seldom or never go to an inn at any town 
or village where Quakers live. They go 
to the houses of the latter. While at these, 
they attend the weekly, monthly, and quar- 
terly meetings of the district as they happen 
on their route. They call also extraordinary 
meetings of worship. At these houses they 
are visited by many of the members of the 
place and neighbourhood, who call upon 
and converse with them. During these 

times. 
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times, they appear to have their minds bent 
* on the object of their mission, so that -■ it 
would be diflicult to divert their attention 
from the work in hand. When they hav« 
staid a sufficient time at a town or village, 
they depart. One or more guides are ap^ 
pointed by the particular meeting, belong- 
ing to it, to show them the way to the next 
place where they propose to labour, and to 
convey them free of expense, and to con- 
duct them to the house of some member 
there. From this house, when their work 
is 6nished, they are conveyed and conducted 
by new guides to another, and so on, till 
they return to their respective homes. 

But the religious views of the Quaker- 
ministers are not always confined even 
within the boundaries of the kingdom. 
Many of them believe it to be their duty to 
travel into foreign parts. These, as their 
journcjy is now extensive, must lay their 
concern not only before their own monthly 
meeting, but before their own quarterly 
meeting, and before the meeting of ministers 
and elders in London also. On receiving 
their certificates they depart. Some of them 
visit the continent of Europe, but most of 
7 them 



thein the churches in America^ where they 
diligently labour in the vineyard, probably 
for a year a two, at a distance from their 
families and friends. And here it may be 
observed that, while Quaker-ministers from 
England ^re thus visiting America on a re- 
ligious errand, ministers from America, 
impelled by the same influence, are engagiiig 
in apostolical missions to England. These 
foreign visits, on both sides, are not under- 
taken by such ministers only as are men ; 
women engage in them also. They cross 
the Atlantic, and labour in tl^ vineyard in 
the same manner. It may be mentioned 
here, that though it be a principle in the 
Quaker-society, that no minister, of the 
Gospel ought to be paid for his religious bh* 
boors, yet the expense of the voyages, on 
such occasions, is allowed to be defrayed 
out of the fund which is denomiiiated by 
the Quakers their ** National Stock.^ 
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CHAPTER XI 



t 

Elders-^Their appointment'^-^ne part of their 
qffice to watch over the doctrines and conduct of 
Jiiinisters — account of ilieir otigin — another 

, part of their office to meet the ministers, of. the 
churchy and to confer and exhort for religious 
good — none of them to, meddle at these con^ 
ferences ivith the government of the church. 

I MENTIONED in the preceding chapter, aa 
the reader must have observed, that certain 
persons, called Elders, . watched over those 
who came forward in the ministry, with i 
^iew of ascertaining if they had^ received a 
proper qualification or call; I shall nowseate 
who the elders are, as well as more partieu^ 
iarly the nature of their office. - 

To every particular meeting four elders, 
two men and two women, but sometimes 
more and sometimes less, according as per- 
sons can be found qualified, are appointed. 
These are nominated by a committee ap- 
pointed by the monthly meeting, in con- 
jimction with a committee appointed by the 

quarterly 
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quarterly meeting. And as tbe o£5lce an-- 
n^exed to the name of elder is considered pe« 
culiarly important by the Quakers, partis 
cular care is taken that persons of clear dis-- 
cemment, and such as excel in the spiritual 
ear, and such as are blameless in their lives^ 
are- appointed to it» It is recommended, 
that neither wealth nor age be allowed to 
operate as inducements in the choice of them« 
Indeed, 80 much care is required to be taken 
with respect to the filling up of this office, 
that^ if persons perfectly suitable are not 
to be found, the meetii>gi are to be left, 
without themr* 

It is one part of the duty of the eiders, 
when appointed, to watch ov^ the doctrine 
of young ministers, and also to watch over 
the doctrine and conduct of ministers gene- 
rally, and tenderly to advise with such a& 
appear to them to be deficient in any. of the 
qualifications which belong to their high 
calling. 

When we consider that every religious 
society attaches a more than common re- 
spectability to the person who performs the 
sacerdotal office, there will be no difficulty 
in supposing, whenever a minister may be 
: thought 
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thought to err, that many of those who are 
aware of his error will want the courage 
to point it out to him, and that othera will 
excuse themselves from doing ity by saying 
that interference on this occasion does not 
belong more immediately to them than to 
others. This institution therefore of elders 
fixes the office on individuals. It makes it 
their duty to watch and advise. It makes 
them responsible for the unsound doctrine^ 
or the bad conduct, of their ministers. And 
this responsibility is considered as likely to 
give persons that courage, in watching over 
the ministry, which they might otherwise 
want. Hence, if a minister in the Qtiaker- 
church were to preach unsoundly, or to act 
inconsistently with his calling, he woidd be 
generally sure of being privately spoken to 
by one or another elder. 

This office of elders, as far as it is coa? 
cerned in advising ministers of the Gospel, 
had its foundation laid by George Fox. 
Many persons who engaged in the ministry 
in his time are described by him as " hav- 
ing run into imaginations, or as having 
gone beyond their measure ;'' and in these 
cases, whenever they should happen, he re* 

commended 



commended that one or two friends, if they 
eaw fit, should advise with them in love 
and wisdom^ In process of time, however, 
this evil seems to have increased ; for as the 
Society spread, numbers pressed forward to 
become Gospel-ministers. Many supposed 
that they had a call from the Spirit, and 
rose up and preached, and, in the heat of 
their imaginations, delivered themselves un-a 
profitably. Two or three persons also, ill 
the phrensy of theif enthusiasm, frequently 
rose up, and spoke at the same time. Now 
this was easily to be done iii a religious so- 
ciety where all were allowed to speak, and 
where the quaUfications of ministers were to 
be judged of in part by the truths delivered, 
or rather, where ordination was no mark of 
the ministry, or where an human appoint- 
ment of it was unknown. For these reasons 
that mode of superintendence which had 
only been suggested by George Fox, and 
left to the discretion of individuals, was 
perfected into an establishment, out of im- 
perious necessity, in after times* Men were 
appointed to determine between the eflPects 
of divine inspiration and human imagina- 
tion ; 'to jndge between the cool and sound, 
. VOL. IK T and 
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and the enthusiastic and defective ; and to 
put a bridle as it were upon those who 
were not likely to become profitable la- 
bourers in the harvest of the Gospel. And 
as this oiEce was rendered necessary on ac- 
count of the principle, that " no ordination 
or human appointment could make a mi- 
nister of the Gospel," so, the ^ame principle 
continuing among the Quakers, the office 
has been continued to the present day. 

It devolves upon the elders again, as a 
second branch of their duty, to mee*t the 
ministers of the church at stated seasons, 
generally once in three months, and to spend 
some time with them in religious retirement. 
It is supposed that opportunities may be 
afforded here of encouraging and strengthen- 
ing young ministers, of comforting the old,, 
and of giving religious advice and assistance 
in various ways ; and it must be supposed, 
at any rate, that religious men cannot meet 
in religious conference without some edifi- 
cation -to each other. At these meetings 
queries are proposed relative to the conduct 
bdth of ministers and elders, which they 
answer in writing to the quarterly meetings 
of ministers and elders to which they be- , 

long. 
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long. Of the ministers and elders thus as- 
sembled it may be observed, that it is their 
duty to confine themselves wholly to the 
exhortation of one another for good. They 
can make no laws, like the antient synods 
and other convocations of the clergy, nor 
dictate any article of faith. Neither can 
they meddle with the government of the 
church. The Quakers allow neither mi- 
nisters nor elders, by virtue of their office, 
to interfere with their discipline. Every 
proposition of this sort must be determined 
upon by the yearly meeting, or by the body 
at large. 
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fVorship — consists of prayer and preaching — nei" 
(her of tJiese effectual but by the Spirit — hence 
no liturgy or form of words ^ or studied sermons^ 
.in the Quaker-church — Singular manner of de* 
livering sermons — Tone of the voice usually cen^ 
sured — this may arise froTup difference between na^* 
ture and art — Objectedj that there is little variety 
of subject in these sermons — variety not so we- 
cessaryto Quakers — Other objections — Replies — 
Observations of Francis Lambert of Avignon* 

As no person, in the opinion of the Qua- 
kers, can be a true minister of the Gospel 
unless he feel himself called or appointed by 
the Spirit of God, so there can be no true 
or effectual worship, except it come through 
the aid of the same Spirit. 

The public worship of God is usually 
made to consist of prayer and of preaching. 

Prayer is a solemn address of the soul to 
God. It is a solemn confession of some 

^ weakness, 
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weakness, or thanksgiving for some benefit, 
or petition for some favour. But the Qua- 
kers consider such an address as deprived 
of life and power, except it be spiritually 
conceived. " For the Spirit helpeth our in- 
firmities. For we know not what we should 
pray for as we ought. But the Spirit itself 
maketh intercession for us with groanings, 
which cannot be uttered *." 

Preaching, on the other hand, is an ad- 
dress of the man to men, that their atten- 
tion may be turned towards God, and their 
minds be prepared for the secret and hea- 
venly touches of his^ Spirit. But this preach- 
ing, again, cannot be effectually performed, 
except the Spirit of God accompany it. Thus 
St. Paul, in speaking of himself, says, " And 
ray Spirit and my preaching was not with 
enticing words of man's wisdom, but in de- 
monstration of the Spirit and with power, 
that your faith should not stand in the wis- 
dom of men, but in the power of God f-" 
So the Quakers believe, that no words, how- 
ever e:scellent, which men may deliver now, 
will avail, or will produce that faith which 

* Rom. viii. 26. t 1 Cor, ii. 4. 

is 
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is to stand, except they be accompanied by 
that power which shall demonstrate them 
to be of God, 

From hence it appears to be the opinion 
of the Quakers, that the whole worship of 
God, whether it consist of prayer or of 
preaching, must be spiritual. Jesus Christ 
has also, they say, left this declaration upon 
record, that " God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in Spirit 
and in truth*." By worshipping him in 
truth they mean, that men are to worship 
him only when they feel a right disposi- 
tion to do it, and in such a manner as they 
judge, from their own internal feeUngs, to 
be the manner which the Spirit of God 
then signifies. 

For these reasons, when the Quakers en- 
ter into their meetings, they use no liturgy 
or form of prayer. Such a form would be 
made up of the words of man's wisdom. 
Neither do they deliver any sermons that 
have been previously conceived or written 
down. Neither do th^y begin their service 
immediately after they are seated. But 

* John iv. 24. 

when 
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"when they sit down, they wait in silence *, 
as the Apostles were commanded to do. 
They endeavour to be calm and composed. 
They take no thought as to what they shall 
say. They endeavour to avoid, on the other 
hand, all activity of the imagination, and 
€very thing that rises from the will of man. 
The creature is thus brought to be passive, 
and the spiritual faculty to be disencum- 
bered, so that it can receive and attend to 
the spiritual language of the Creator f . If, 
during this vacation from all mental activity, 
no impressions should be given to them, 
they say nothing. If impressions should 
be afforded to them, but no impulse to oral 
delivery, they remain equally silent. But 
if, on the other hand, impressions are given 

* Matt. X, 19. Acts i. 4, 

t They believe it their duty (to speak in the Quaker- 
language) to maintain the Watch, by preserving the ima- 
gination from being carried away by thoughts originating 
in man ; and, in such watch, patietitly to await for the 
arising of that Hfe which, by subduing the thoughts, 
imaginations, and desires of man, produces an inward 
silence, and therein bestows a true sight of his condition 
upon him, giving him to discern his fraiUies, to feel his 
spirit humbled, his spiritual wants supplied, and ac- 
ceptable worslxip to prevail in Spirit and in truths 

to 
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to tKem with an impulse to utteFance, they 
deliver to the congregation, as faithfully aa 
they can, the copies of th? several images 
which they conceive to be painted upoji 
their minds. 

This utterance, when it manifests itselfl 
\% resolvable into prayer or preaching. If 
the minister engage in prayer, he kneels, and 
the whole company rise up, and the men 
with the minister take off their hats, that is, 
uncover their heads*. If he preach ojily, 
they do not rise, but remain upon their seats 
as before, with their heads covered. The 
preacher, however, uncovers his owi\ head 
Vipon thia occasion and stands^ 

There is something singular in the man^* 
ner in which the Quakers deliver themselves 
when they preach. In the beginning of 
their discourses they generally utter their 
words with slowness, indeed with a slow- 
ness which sometimes renders their meaun 
ing almost unintelligible to persons unac-. 
customed to such a mode of delivery} 
for seconds sometimes elapse between the 
^oun^ng of short sentences or single vords^^ 

t \ (^ox* chap. xy. 
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$o that the mind catxapt easily carry the first 
words, and join them to the intermediate^ 
and connect them with the last. As they 
proceed, they communicate their impressions 
in a brisker manner ; till, at length, getting 
beyond the quickness of ordinary delivery, 
they may be said to utter them rapidly. At 
this time some of them appear to be much 
afiected, and even agitated by their subject. 
This method of a very slow and deliberate 
pronunf iation at first, and of an accelerated 
one afterwards^ appears to me, a$ far as I 
have seen or heard, to be universal: for 
though undoubtedly some may make less 
pauses between the introductory words and 
jsentences than others, yet all begin slower 
than they afterwards proceed. 

This singular custom may be probably 
laccounted fpr in the following manner. The 
Quakers certainly believe that the Spirit of 
God furnishes them with impressions on 
these occasions, but that the description of 
these is left to themselves. Hence a faithful 
watch must be kept, that these naay be de- 
livered to their hearers conformably to what 
is delivered to them. But if so, it may per- 
haps b? necessary to Jbe more watchful at 

7 ?h? 
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the outset, in order to ascertain the dimen- 
sions as it were of these impressions, and of 
their several tendencies and bearings, than 
afterwards, when such a knowledge of them 
has been obtained. Or it may be that mi- 
nisters, who go wholly unprepared to preach, 
hav6 but a small view of the subject at first. 
Hence they speak slowly. But as their views 
are enlarged, their speech becomes quicken- 
ed, and their feelings become interested with 
it. These, for any thing I know, may be 
solutions upon Quaker-principles, of this 
extraordinary practice. 

Against the preaching of the Quakers an 
objection is usually ijiade by the world; 
namely, that their ministers generally deli- 
ver their doctrines with an unpleasant tone. 
But it may be observed that this, which is 
considered to be a defect, is by no means 
. confined to the Quakers. Persons, of other 
religious denominations, who exert them- 
selves in the ministry, are liable to the same 
charge. It may be observed also, that the 
difference between the accent of the Qua- 
kers, and that of the speakers of the world, 
may arise in the difference between art and 
nature. The person, who prepares kis lec- 

' ture 
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ture for the lecture-room, or his sermon for 
the pulpit, studies the formation of his sen- 
tences, which are to be accompanied by a 
certain modulation of the voice. This mo- 
dulation is artificial, for it is usually taught. 
The Quakers, on the other hand, neither 
prepare their discourses, nor vary their 
voices purposely according to the rules of 
art. The tone which comes out, and which 
appears disagreeable to those who are not 
used to it, is nevertheless not unnatural. It 
is rather the mode of speaking which na- 
ture imposes in any violent exertion of the 
voice, to save the lungs. Hence persons 
who have their wares to cry, and this al- 
ntost every other minute in the streets, are 
obliged to adopt a tone. Hence persons, 
with disordered lungs, can sing words with 
more ease to themselves than they can utter 
th6m with a similar pitch of the voice. 
Hence Quaker- women, when they preach, 
have generally more of this tone than the 
Quaker-men, for the lungs of the female 
are generally weaker than those of the other 

sex. 

' If 

Against the sermons of the Quakers two 
objections are usually made ; the first of 

which 
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which is, that they contain but little variety 
of subject. Among dissenters, it is said, 
but more particularly in the establishment, 
that you may hear fifty sermons following 
each other, where the subject of each is dif- 
ferent. Hence a man, ignorant of letters^ 
may collect all his moral and religious du- 
ties from the pulpit in the course of the yean 
But tliis variety, it is contended, is not to 
be found in the Quaker-church, 

That there is less variety in the Quakers- 
sermons than in those of others there can 
be no doubt. But such variety is not so 
necessary to Quakers, on account of their 
peculiar tenets and the universality of their 
education as to others. For it is believed, 
as I have explained before, that the Spirit of 
God, if duly attended to, is a spiritual guide 
to man, and that it leads him into all truth; 
that it redeems him, and that it qualifies 
him therefore for happiness in a future state. 
Thus an injunction to attend to the teach* 
ings of the Spirit supersedes, in some m€a^ 
sure, the necessity of detailing the moral- 
and religious obligations of indi victuals. 
And this necessity is still further superseded 
by the consideration, ^hat^^ as all the metn-^ 

bers 
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bers of the Quaker-society can read, they 
can collect their Christian duty from the 
Scriptures, independently of their own mi- 
nisters ; or that they can collect those duties 
for themselves, which others, who are illite- 
rate, are obliged to collect from the church. 

The second objection is, that the Quaker- 
discourses have generally less in them, and 
are odcasionally less connected or more con- 
fused than those of others. 

It must be obvious, when we consider 
that the Quaker-ministers are often persons 
of but little erudition, and that their princi- 
ples forbid them to premeditate on these 
occasions, that we can hardly expect to find 
the same logical division of the subject, or 
the same logical provings of given points, as 
in the sermons of those who spend hours or 
even days together in composing them. 

With respect to the apparent barrenness, 
or the little matter sometimes discoverable 
in their sermons, they would reply, that 
God has not given to every man a similar 
or equal gift. To some he has given largely; 
to others in a less degree. Upon .some he 
has bestowed gifts that may edify the 
learned, upon others such as may edify t^ie 

illiterate. 
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Men are not to limit hi& Spirit by their own 
notions of qualification. Like the wind, 
it bloweth not only where it listeth, but as 
it listeth. Thus, preaching, which may ap- 
pear to a scholar as below the ordinary 
standard, may be more edifying to the sim- 
ple-'hearted than a discourse better delivered 
or more eruditely expressed. Thus again 
preaching, which may be made up of high- 
sounding words, and of a mechanical man- 
ner, and an affected tone, and which may, 
on these accounts, please the man of learn- 
ing and taste, may be looked upon as dross 
by a man of moderate abilities or acquire- 
ments. And thus it has happened, that 
many have left the orators of the world 
and joined the Quaker-society, on account 
of the barrenness of the discourses which 
they have heard among them. 

With respect to Quaker-sermons being 
sometimes less connected or more confused 
than those of others, they would admit that 
this might apparently happen, and they 
would explain it in the following manner : 
Their ministers, they would say, when they 
sit among the congregation, are often given 
to feel or discern the spiritual states of in- 
dividuals 
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dividuals then present, and sometimes to 
believe it necessary to describe such states, 
and to add such advice as these may seem 
to require. Now these states being fre- 
quently very difierent from each othef, the 
description of them, in consequence of an 
abrupt transition from one to the other, 
may sometimes occasion aii apparent in- 
consistency in their discourses on such oc- 
casions. The Quakers, however, consider 
all such discourses, or those in which states 
are described, as among the most efficacious 
and useful of those delivered. 

But whatever may be the merits of the 
Quaker-sermons, there are circumstances 
worthy of notice with respect to the Qua- 
ker-preachers. In the first place, they al- 
ways deliver their discpurses with great se- 
riousness. They are also singularly bold 
and honest, when they feel it to be their 
duty, in the censure of the vices of indivi- 
duals, whatever may be the riches they en- 
joy. They are reported also, from unques- 
tionable authority, to have extraordinary 
skill in discerning the internal condition of 
those who attend their ministry ; so that 
many^ feeling their advice to be addressed 

to 
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to themseli^es, liave resolved upon amend- 
ment in the several cases to which their 
preaching seemed to be applied* 

As I am speaking upon the subject of* 
ministers, I will answer one or two ques* 
tions which I have often heard asked con-- 
cerning it* - > 

, The first of these is, Do the Quakers be- 
lieve that their ministers are uniformly 
moved, when they preach, by the Spirit of 
God ? 

I answer, The Quakers believe they may 
be so moved, and that they ought to be so 
moved* They believe also, that they-^ are 
often so moved. But they^ believe again, 
that except their ministers, be peculiarly 
cautious, and keep particularly on theif 
Watch, they may mistake their own imagi- 
nations for the agency of this Spirit. And 
upon this latter belief it is, in part, that the 
office of elders is founded, as before de- 
scribed. 

The second is. As there are no defined 
boundaries between the reason of man axid 
the revelation of God, hoW do the Quakers 
know that they are favoured at any parti^ 
cular time, either when they preach, or 

when 



when they do not pfeach, with the irisii:a-- 
tion of this Spirit, or that it id, at any par- 
ticular time> a resident within them ? 

Richard Claridge, a learned and pious 
clergyman of the Church of England in the 
iast century, but who gave up his benefices, 
and joined the Society of Quakers, has said 
a few words, in his Tractatus Hierogra- 
phicus, upon this subject ; a part of which 
I shall transcribe as an answer to this latter 
question. 

♦* Men,*' says he, ** may certainly know, 
that they do beUeve on the Son df God, with 
that faith which is unfeigned, and by which 
the heart is purified ; for this faith is evi- 
dential, and assuring, and consequently the 
knowledge of it is certain* Novt they who 
certainly know that they have this know^ 
ledge, may be certain also of the Spirit of* 
Christ dwelling in them j for ^ he that be- 
lieveth on the Son of God, hath the witness 
in himself*:" and this witness is the Spirit; 
for " it is the Spirit that beareth witness f;"' 
of whose testimony they may be as certain, 
as of that faith the Spirit beareth witness to/* 

* 1 John V. 10. t 1 i«ba v^ 6. 
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Again : *' They may certainly know that^ 
they love the Lord above all> apid their 
neighbour as themselves. For the command 
implies not only a possibility of knowing it 
in general, but also of such a knowledge 
as respects their own immediate c6i;icern* 
ment therein, and personal benefit arising 
from a sense of their conformity and obedi- 
ence thereunto. And seeing they may cer- 
tainly know this, they may also as certainly 
know that the Spirit of Christ dwelleth in 
them, for " God is Love ; and he that 
dwelleth in Love dwellethiin God, and God 
in him*.*' And " if we love one another, 
God dwelleth in us, and his love is perfected 
in us f." In the same manner he goes on 
to enumerate many other marks from texts 
of Scripture by which he conceives the 
question may be determined J. 

I shall conclude this chapter on the sub- 

* 1 John i\\ 16. t 1 John iv. 12. 

/ t The Quakers conceive it to be no more difficult for 

them to distinguish' the motions of the Holy Spirit, than 
for those of. the Church of England who are candidates 
for holy orders. Every such candidate is askedji " Do 
you trust that you are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost 
to take upon you this ofEce and ministration ?" The 
answer is, *^ I trust so.'' 

ject 
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ject of the Quaker-preaching, by an extract 
from Francis Lambert, of Avignon, whose 
boojk was published in the year 1516, long 
\ before the Society of the Quakers took its 
rise in the world " Beware," says.he, " that 
thou determine not precisely to speak what 
before thou hast meditated, whatsoever it 
be ; for though it be lawful to determine 
the text which thou art to expound, yet 
not at all the interpretation ; lest, if thou 
doest so, thou takest from the Holy Spirit 
that which is his ; namely, to direct thy 
speech, that thou mayest preach in the name 
of the Lord, void of all learning, . medita- 
tion, and experience, and as if thou hadst 
studied nothing at all, committing thy heart, 
tliy tongue, and thyself wholly unto his 
Spirit, and trusting nothing to thy former 
studying or meditation, but saying to thy- 
self, in great confidence of the divine pro- 
mise, The Lord will give, a word with much 
power unto those that preach the Gospel." 
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But besides oral 6r vocaly there is silent worship 
among the Quakers — mani/ meetings^ where not 
a word is said^ and yet worship is considered to 
have begun and to be prdceeding — worship not 
necessarily connected with words — this the opi* 
nion of other pious men besides Quakers--^f 
Howe — Hales — Gell—^ Smaldridge^ bishop of 
Bristol — Afonro — Advantages whichthe Quakers 
attach to their silent worship. 

I HAVE hitherto confined myself to those 
meetings of the Quakers where the minister 
is said to have received impressions from the 
Spirit of God with a desire of expressing 
them, and where, if he express them^ he 
ought to deliver them to the congregation 
as the pictures of his will, and this as ac- 
curately as the mirror represents the object 
that is set before it. There are times, how- 
ever, as I mentioned in the last section, 
when either no impressions may be said to 
be felt, or, if any are felt, there is no con- 
comitant impulse to utter them. In this 
case, no person attempts to speak; for to 

speak 
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I 

speak or to pray where the heart feels no 
impulse to do it, would be, in the opinion 
of the Quakers, to mock God, and not to 
worship him in Spirit and in truth. They 
sit therefore in silence, and worship in si- 
lence*. And they not only remain silent 
the whole time of their meetings, but many 
meetings take place, and these sometimes in 
succession, when not a word is uttered. 

Michael de Molinos, who was chief of the 
sect of the Quietists, and whose " Spiritual 
Guide," was printed at Venice in 1685, 
speaks thus : ** There are three kinds of si- 
lence ; the first is of words, the second of 
desires, and the third of thoughts. The 
first is perfect ; the second is more perfect ; 
and the third is most perfect. In the first, 
that is of words, virtue is acquired. In the 
seeond, namely, of desires, quietness is at- 
tained. In the third, of thoughts, internal 
recollection is gained. By not speaking, not 
desiring, and not thinking, one arrives at 
the true and perfect mystical silence, where 
God speaks with the soul, communicates 
himself to it, and hx the abyss of its own 

* See note -f, page 2^99 ui the pfccedirig Section. 

depth 
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depth teaches it the most perfect and exalted 
wisdom/' 

Many people of other religious societies, 
if they were to visit the meetings of the 
Quakers, while under their silent worship, 
would be apt to consider the congregation 
as Httle better than stocks or stones, or at 
any rate as destitute of that life and anima.- 
tion which constitute the essence of relir 
gion. They would have no idea that a peo- 
ple were worshipping God, whom they ob^ 
served to deliver nothing from their lips. 
It does not follow, however, because nor 
thing is said, that God U not worshipped* 
The Quakers, on the other hand, contend 
that these silent meetings form the subr 
limest part of their worship. The soul, they 
say, can have intercourse with God. It can 
feel refreshment, joy, and comfort ip him ; 
it can praise and adore him, and all this 
without the intervention of a word. 

This power of the soul iis owing to its 
constitution pr, nature. " It foUpws,'* says 
the learned Howe, in hisLivingTpmple," that 
having formed this his more excellent -crea- 
ture, according to his own more express 
likeness, stamped it with^he more glorious 

characters 
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characters of his living iniage, given it a 
nature suitable to his own, and thereby 
xnadof it capable of rational and intelligent 
converse with hiita, he hath it ever in his 
power to maintain a continual converse with 
his creature, by agreeable communications, 
by letting in upon it die vital beams and 
influences of his own light and love, and 
receiving back the return of its grateful ac- 
knowledgments and praises. Wherein it is 
manifest he should do no greater thing than 
he hath done. For who sees not that it is a 
matter of no greater difficulty to converse 
with than to make a reasonable creature ? 
Or who would not be ashamed to deny that 
he who hath been the only author of the 
soul of. man, and of the excellent powers 
and faculties belonging to it, can more 
easily sustain that which he hath made, and 
converse with his creature sintably to the 
way wherein he hath made it capable of his 
converse?" 

That worship may exist without the in- 
tervention of words, on account of this con- 
stitution of the soul, is a sentiment which 
has been espoused by many pious persons 
who were not Quakers. Thus ,the ever me- 
morable 
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tnora^le John Hales, in his Golden Remains, 
expresses himself : ^' Nay, one thing I know 
inoFe; that the ptayer which is the most 
forcible transcends, and far exceeds all 
power of words. For St, Paul, speaking 
uato us of the most efiectual kind of prayer, 
eaUs it sighs and groans, that cannot be ex^. 
pressed- Notliing cries so loud in the eara 
of God as the sighing of a contrite and 
earnest heart 

^* It requires not the voic^ but the mindj 
not the stretching of the hands, but the in- 
tension of the heart ; not any outward shape 
or carriage of the body, but the inward be* 
haviour of the understanding. How then 
can it slacken your wordly business and 
occasions, to mix them with sighs and 
groans, whiph are the most efiectual kind 
of prayer." 

Dr, Gell, before quoted, says, " Words, 
eonceived only in an earthly mind,^ and ut^ 
tered out of the memory by man's voice, 
which make a noise in tibe e^rs of flesh and 
blood, are not, nor can he, accounted a 
prayer, before our Father which is in Hea* 



ven/* 



PriL Smaldrid^e^ biahop of Bristol, hag 

the 
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the following expressions in his Sermons ; 
** Prayer doth not consist either in the bend-^ 
ing of our knees, or the service of our lips, 
or the lifting up of our hands or eyes to 
heaven ; but in the elevation of our souls 
towards God. These outward expressions 
of OMB inward thoughts are necessary in out 
public, and often expedient in our private 
devotions; but they do not make up the 
essence of prayer, which may truly and ac- 
ceptably he performed, where these are 
wanting." 

And he says afterwards, in other parts of 
his work, ^ Devotion of mind is itself a si-* 
lent pray^, which wants not to be clothed 
in words, that God may better know our 
desires. He regards not the service of our 
lips, but the inward disposition of our 
hearts." 

Monro, before quoted, speaks to the same 
^ect in his Just Measures of the Pious In- 
stitutions of Youth ; ** The breathings of a 
recollected soul are not noise or claijiour. The 
language, in which devotion loves to veilt 
itself is that of the inward man, which 19 
eecret and silent, but yet God hears it,^ and 
iggiakes gracious returns unto it. Sometimes 

the 
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die pious ardours and sensations of goodsouls 
are such as they cannot clothe with words. 
They feel what they cannot express. I would 
not, however, be thought to insinuate that 
the Toice and words are not to be used at 
alL It is certain that pubhc and common 
devotions cannot be performed without 
them ; and that, even in private, they are 
not only very profitable, but sometimes ne- 
cessary. What I here aim at is, that the 
youth should be made sensible that words 
are not otherwise valuable, than as they are 
images and copies of what passes in the hid- 
dea man of the heart ; especially considering 
that a great many who appear very angelical 
in their devotions, if we take our measures 
of tliem from their voice and tone, do soon, 
after these intervals of seeming seriousness 
are over, return with the dog to the vomit, 
and give palpable evidences of their eaithli- 
ness and sensuality, their passion and their 
pride." 

Again: " I am persuaded," says he, ** that 
it would be vastly advantageous for the 
youth, if care were taken to train them up 
to this method of prayer; that is, if they 
were taught frequently to place themselves* 

in 



in the divine presence, and there silently to 
adore their Creator, Redeemer, and Sancti- 
fien For hereby they would become ha- 
bitually recollected. Devotion would be 
their element ; and they v^ould know by ex- 
perience, what our blessed Saviour and his 
great apostle meant, when they enjoin us to 
pray without ceasijig. It was, I suppose, by \ 
jsome such method of devotion as I am now \ 
speaking of, that Enoch walked with God; j 
that Moses saw him that is invisible ; that | 
the royal psalmist set the Lord always be- [ 
fore him ; and that our Lord Jesus himself 
continued whole nights in prayer to God. ^ 
No man, I believe, will imagine this his \ 
prayer, during all the space in which it is \ 
said to have continued, was altogether vocaL 
When he was in his agony in the garden, \ 
he used but a few words. His vocal prayer \ 
then consisted only of one petition, and an 1 
;ict of pure resignation thrice repeated. But \ 
,1 hope all will allow that his devotion lasted ; 
longer than while he was employed in the \ 
uttering of a few sentences. " j 

These meetings then, which are usually 1 
denominated Silent, and in which, though 
not a word be spoken, it appears from the 

testimony 
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testimony of others that God may be truly 
worshipped, the Quakers consider as an im- 
portant and sublime part of their church- 
service, and as possessing advantages which 
are not to be found in the worship which 
piroceeds solely through the medium of the 
mouth. 

For, in the first place, it must be obvious, 
that in these silent meetings men cannot 
become chargeable before God, either with 
hypocrisy or falsehood, by pretending to 
worship him with their lips, when their af- 
fections are far from him, or by uttering ^ 
language that is inconsistent with the feel- 
ings of the heart. 
\ It must be obvious again, that every man's 
V 7 devotion, in these silent meetings, is made 

as it ought to be, to depend upon himself; 
for no man can work out the sanation of 
another for him. A man does not depend 
at these times oil the words of a minister, 
pr of any other person present ; but his own 
/5oul, worked upon by the divine influence^ 
pleads in silence with the Almighty its own 
cause. And thus, by extending this idea to 
the congregation at large, we shall find a 
number of individuals offering up at the 

7 same 
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same time their own several confessions, 
pouring out their own several petitions, giv- 
ing their own thanks severally, or praising 
and adoring, all of them, in difierent lan- 
guages adapted to their several conditions^ 
and yet not interrupting one another. 

Nor is it the least recommendation of this 
worship, in the opinion of the Quakers, that, 
being thus wholly spiritual, it is out of the 
power of the natural man to obstruct it. 
No man ckn break the chain, that thus binds 
the spirit of man to the Spirit of God ; for 
this chain, which is spiritual, is invisible* 
But this is not the tase, the Quakers say, 
with any oral worship. '^ For how," says 
Barclay, alluding to his own times, " can the 
Papists say their mass, if there be any there 
to disturb and interrupt them ? Do but take 
away the mass-book, the rhalice, the host, 
or the priests' garments ; yea, do but spill 
the water, or the wine, or blow out the 
candles (a thing quickly to be done), and 
the whole business is marred, and no sacri* 
fice can be oflFered. Take from the Lutherans 

4 

and Episcopalians their liturgy, or common 
prayer-book, and no service can be said* 
Remove from the Calvinists, Arminiian$5 

Socinians, 
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Socinians, Independents, or Anabaptists, tlie 
pidpit, the bible, and the hour-glass, or 
make but such a noise as the voice of the 
preacher cannot be heard, or disturb him 
but so before he come, or strip him of his 
bible, or his books, and he must be dumb : 
for they all think it a heresy to wait to 
speak, as the Spirit of God giveth utterance; 
and thus easily their whole worship may be 
marred.'' 



SECTION HI. 



Quakers reject every thing ostentatious and spirit- 
less from their worship-^^Ground on which their 
meeting'^houses stand, not consecrated-^^the latter 
plain — Women sit apart from the men-^no pews 
— nor priests* garments^^^nor psalmody-^no one 
day thought more holy than another^^but as 
public worship is necessary y days have beenjixed 
upon for that purpose. 

Jesus Christ, as he was sitting at Jacob's 
Well, and talking with the woman of Sa- 
maria, made use of the following among 
other expressions in his discourse. " Wo- 
man, believe me, ]die hour cometh, when ye 

shall 
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shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at 
Jerusalem, worship the Father. But the 
hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worsl^ippers shall worship the Father in Spi- 
rit and in truth. 

These expressions the Quakers generally 
render thus. I tell you that a new dispen- 
sation is at hand. Men will no longer wor- 
ship at Jerusalem, more acceptably than in 
any other place. Neither will it be expected 
of them, that they shall worship in temples, 
like the temple there. Neither the glory, 
nor the ornaments of gold and silver, and 
preciotis stones, nor the splendid garments 
of the high priest, will be any parts of the 
new worship that is approaching. All ce- 
remonies will be done away, and men's re- 
ligion will be reduced simply to the wor- 
shipping of God in Spirit and in truth. In 
short, the Quakers believe, that when Jesus 

S V 

Chrisl; came, he ended the temple, its orna- 
ments, its music, its Levitical priesthood, its 
tithes, its new moons and sabbaths, and the 
various ceremonial ordinances that had been 
engrafted into the religion of the Jews. 

The Quakers reject every thing that ap- 
pears to them to be superstitious, or formal, 
S or 
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or ceremonious, or ostentadotis, or spirit* 
less from their worship. 

They believe that no ground can be made 
holy ; and therefore they do not allow the 
places on which their meeting-houses are 
built to be consecrated by any human 
forms. 

Their meeting-houses are singularly plain* 
There is nothing of decoration in the in-- 
terior of them. They consist of a number 
of plain long benches with backs to them. 
There is one elevated seat at the end of these. 
This seat is for their ministers. It is ek* 
vated for no other reason, than that their 
ministers may be the better heard. 
. The women occupy one half of these 
benches, and sit apart from the men. 

The benches are not intersected by parti- 
tions. Hence there are no distinct pews for 
the families of the rich, or of such as can 
afford to pay for them; for, in the first 
place, the Quakers pay nothing for their 
seats in their meeting-houses ; and in the 
second, they pay no respect to the outward 
condition of one another. If they consider 
themselves when out of doors as all equal 
to one another in point pf privileges, much 

more 
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more do they abolish all distinctions, when 
professedly in a place of worship. They sit 
tiierefore in their meeting-houses undistin- 
guished with respect to their outward cir- 
cumstances *^ as the children of the same 
great Parent, who stand equally in need of 
his assistance, and as in the sight of Him, 
who is no respecter of persons, but who 
made of one blood all the nations of men 
who dwell on all the face of thfe earth. 

The Quaker-noinis ter s are not distinguish- 
able when in their places of worship by 
their dress. They wear neither black clothes, 
nor surplices, nor gowns, nor bands. Jesus 
Christ, when he preached to the multitude, 
is not recorded to have put on a dress dif- 
ferent from that which he wore on other 
occasions. Neither do the Quakers belieire 
that ministers of the Church ought, under 
the new dispensation, to be a separate peo^ 
pie, as the Levites were, or to be distin- 
guished on account of their office from other 
men. 

The Quakers differ from other Christians 
in the rejection of psalmody, as a service of . 

* Spiritual ofEcers^ such as Elders and Overseers^ sit at 
the upper end of the meeting-house. 

VOL. IJ. X th9 
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the GhurcL If perfiom feel themselves so 
influenced in their priyate devotions, *^ diat 
they can sing," as the apostle says, ^with 
Aq Spirit and the understanding*,'* or 
can • '^ sing and make melody in their hearts 
to the Lord f j" the Quakers have no ob- 
jecdon to this as an act of \!ror8hip.-^But 
chey conceive that music and psalmody, 
though they might have been adapted to the 
ceremonial religion of the Jews,* are not 
congenial with the new dispensation that 
has followed ; because this dispensation re« 
quires, that all worship should be performed 
in Spirit and in Truth. It requires diat ho 
act of religion should take place, unless the 
Spirit influences an utterance, and diat no 
words should be used, except they are in 
unison with the heart. Now this coin- 
cidence of spiritual impulse and feeling with 
this act is not likely to happen, in the opi- 
nion of the Quakers, with public psalmody. 
It is not likely, that all in the congregation 
will be impelled, in the same moment, to a 
spiritual song, or that all will be in the state 
of mind or spirit which the words of tKe 

» 1 Cor. xiv. 15. t Ephei. v. 19. 

Ptalm 
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Bgalm describe. Thus, how f^w will be able 
to sing truly with David, if the following 
versQ should be brought before them : " As 
the heart panteth after the water-brooks^ so 
panteth my ^oul after Thee, O God !" To ^ 

this it may be added, that where men think 
about. musical harmony^ or vocal tunes, in 
their Worship, the amusement of the crea- 
ture will be so mixed with it, that it cannot 
be a pure oblation of the Spirit ; arid that 
those who think they can please the Divine 
Being by musical instruments^ or the varied 
modulations of their own voices, must look 
upon him as a being with corporeal organs, 
sensible, like a man, of fleshly deUghts,— and 
not as a Spirit, who can only be pleased 
with the worship that is in Spirit and in 
Truth. 

The Quakers reject also the consecration 
and solemnization 6i particular days and 
times* As the Jews, when they became 
Christians, were enjoined by the apostle 
Paul not to put too great a value upon 
•' days, and months, and times, and years *,'* 
«o the Quakers think it their duty, as Ghris*- 

* Gal. iv. 10. 

X 2' tians, 
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tlans, to attend to the same injunction* 
They never meet upon saints' days, as such^ 
that is, as days demanding the religious as* 
semblings of men, more than others ; first, 
because they conceive this would be giving 
into popish superstition } and secondly, be- 
cause these days ¥rere originally the appoint- 
ment of men, and not of God ; and no hu- 
man appointment, they believe, can make 
one day holier than a,'nother. 

For the latter reason, also, they do not as- 
semble for worship on those days which their 
own government, though they are particu- 
larly attached to it, appoint as fasts. They 
are influenced also by another reason in this 
latter case. They conceive, as religion is o£ 
a spiritual nature, and must depend upon 
the Spirit of God, that true devotion cannot 
be excited for given purposes, or at a given 
time. They are influenced again by the 
consideration, that the real fast is of a dif- 
ferent nature from that required. ^ Is not 
this the fast," says Isaiah *, " that I have 
chosen, to loose the bands of wickedne^, to 
undo the heavy burdens, and to let the op- 

V 

* Isaiah Iviii. 6, 7« 

pressed 
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pressed go free, and that ye break every 
yoke? Is it not to deal thy bread to the 
hungry, and that thou bring the poor, that 
are cast out, to thy house ? when thou seest 
the naked, that thou cover him, and that 
thou hide not thyself from thy own flesh ?" 
This the Quakers believe to be the true fast, 
and not the work of a particular day, but 
to be the daily Vork of ^very real Chris- 
tian. 

. Indeed, no one day, in the estimation of 
the Quakers, can be made by human ap- 
pointment either more holy or more proper 
for worship than another. They do not 
even believe that the Jewish Sabbath, which 
"was by the appointment of God, continues 
in Gospel-times, or that it has been handed 
down by divine authority as the true Sab- 
bath of Christians. All days with the Qua- 
kers are equally holy, and all equally proper 
for the worship of God. In this opinion 
they coincide with the ever-memorable John 
Hales. " For prayer, indeed,'' says this ve- 
nerable man, ^' was the Sabbath ordained. 
Yet prayer itself is Sabbathless, and admits 
of no rest, no intermission at all. If our 
hands be clean, we must, as our apostle 

commands 
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commands us, lift them up every where, at 
all times, and make every place a church, 
every day a sabbath-day, every hour canoni- 
cal. As you go to the market, as you stand 
in the streets, as you walk in the fields, — in 
all these places, you may pray as well, and 
with as good acceptance, as in the church ; 
for you yourselves are temples of the Holy 
Ghost, if the Grace of God be in you, more 
precious than any of those which are made 
with hands." 

Though, however, the Quakers believe 
no one day in the sight of God to be hoHer 
than another, and no one capable of being 
rendered so by human authority, yet they 
think that Christians ought to assemble for 
the public worship of God. They think 
they ought to bear an outward and public 
testimony for God ; and this can only be 
done by becoming nxembers of a visible 
church, where they may be seen to acknow- 
ledge him publicly in the face of men. They 
think also, that the public worship of God 
increases, as it were, the fire of devotion, 
and enlarges the sphere of spiritual life in 
the souls of men. " God causes the inward 
life,'' says Barclay, " the more to abound, 

when 
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wken his children assemble themselves dili- 
gently together to wait upon him ; so that, 
as iron sharpeneth iron, the seeing of the 
faces of one another, when both are in^ 
wardly gathered unto the Life, giveth occa- 
sion for the Life secretly to rise, and to pass* 
from vessel to vessel And as many candles 
lighted, and put in one place, do greatly 
augment the light, and make it more to 
shine forth; so, when many are gathered to- 
gether into the same Life, there is more of 
the glory of God, and his power appears to 
the refreshment of each individual ; for that 
he partakes not only of the Light and Life 
raised in himself, but in all the rest. And 
therefore Christ hath particularly promised 
a blessing to such as assemble in his name, 
seeing he will be in the midst of them." 
For these and other reasons, the Quakers 
think it proper that men should be drawn 
together to the public worship of God. But 
if so, they must be drawn together at cer- 
tain times. Now as one day has never been 
in the eyes of the Quakers more desirable 
for such an object than another, their an- 
cestors chose the first day in the week, be- 
cause the Apostles had chosen it for the re- 
ligious 
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ligious assembling of themselves and their 
followers. And, in addition to this, that 
more frequent opportunities might be af- 
forded them of bearing their outward tes- 
timony publicly for God, and of enlarging 
the sphere of their spiritual life, they ap- 
pointed a meeting on one other day in the 
week in most places, and two in some 
others, for the same purpose. 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Miscellaneous particularities -*- Quakers careful 
about the v^e of such words as relate to religion 
— ne2}€r use the words " Original Sin^* — nor 
*' the Word of God** for the Scriptures — nor the 
word ^* Trinity** — rnever pry into the latter 
mystery — :believe in the manhood and divinity 
of Jesus Christ — also in a resurrection^ hut ne- 
ver attempt to fathom that subject — Make little 
difference betiveefi sanctification and justification 
— their ideas concerning the latter. 



m y^ ^ 



The Quakers are remarkably careful, both 
in their conversatipja and their writings on 
religious subjects, as to the terms which 
they use. They express scriptural images 
or ideas, as much as may be, by scriptural 
terms. By means of this particular caution 
they avoid much of the perplexity . and 
many of the difficulties which arise to 
others, and escape the theological disputes 
which disturb the rest of the Christian 
world. 

The Quakers scarcely ever utter the words 

" Original 
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"Original Sin," because they never find them 
in use in the Sacred Writings. 

The Scriptures are usually denominated 
by Christians, " the Word of God," ^Though 
the Quakers believe them to have been 
given by divine inspiration, yet they reject 
this term. They apprehend that Christ is 
the Word of God. They cannot therefore 
consistently give to the Scriptures, however 
they reverence them, that name which Sl 
John jthe Evangelist gives exclusively to the 
Son of God. 

Neither do they often make use of the 
word " Trinity." This expression they can 
no where find in the Sacred Writings. This 
to them is a suiEcient warrant for rejecting 
it. They consider it as a term of mere hu- 
man invention, and df too late a date to 
I daim a place among the expressions of pri- 
mitive Christianity. For they find it nei- 
ther in Justin Martyr, nor in Irenaeus, nor 
in Tertullian, nor in Origen, nor in the 
Fathers of the three first centuries of the 
Church. 

And as they seldom use the term, so they 
seldom or never try, when it offers itself to 
them, cither in conversation or in books, to 

fathom 
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fathojn its meaning. They judge that a 
curious inquiry into sijch high and speeuU* 
tive" things, though ever so great truths in 
themselvi^sf, tends little to godliness^ and less 
to peace ; and that their principal concern 
is with that only which is clearly revealed, 
and which leads practically to holiness, of 
life. 

Consistently with this judgment, we find 
but little said respecting the Trinity by the 
Quaker-writers . 

It is remarkable that Barclay, in the course . 
of his Apology, takes no notice of this sub- 
ject. 

William Penn seems to have satisfied him* 
self with refuting, what he considered to be 
a gross notion ; namely, that of three per- 
sons in the Trinity. For^ after having shown 
what the Trinity was not, he no where at- 
tempts to explain what he conceived it to be. 
He says only, that he acknowledges a Fa- 
ther, Word, and Holy Spirit, according to 
the Scriptures, but not according to the no- 
tions of men j ai^d that these three are truly 
and properly one, of one nature as well as 
wilL , ' . . 

, Isaac Pennington,'* an antient Quaker^ 
. • ' 7. ' speakij 
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speaks thus : '^ That the three are di^tmct as 
three several beings or persons, the Quakers 
no where read in the Scriptures, but they 
read in them that they are one. And thus 
they believe their being to be one, their life 
one, thiir light one, their wisdom one, thfeir 
power one. And he that knoweth -^uid 
seeth any one of them, knoweth arid seeth 
them all, according to that saying of Christ 
to Philip : " He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father/' 

John Crook, another antient writer of this 
Society, in speaking of the Trinity, says 
that the Quakers " acknowledge one God, 
the Father of Jesus Christ, witnessed within 
man only by the Spirit of truth, and these 
three are one, and agree in one; and he 
that honours the Father, honours the Son 
that proceeds from him ; and he that denies 
the Spirit, denies both the Father and the 
Son." But nothing further can be obtained 
from this author on this subject. 

Henry Tuke, a modern writer among the 
Quakers, and who published an account of 
the principles of the Society only last year, 
says also but little upon the point before us. 
^ This belief^" says he, ** in the divinity of the 

Father, 
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Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, in- 
duced some of the teachers in the Christian 
Church, about three hundred years after 
Christ, to form a doctrine to which they 
gave the name of Trinity ; but, in our 
writings, we seldom make use of this term, 
thinking it best on such a subject to keep to 
scriptural expressions, and to avoid those 
disputes which have, since perplexed the 
Christian world, and led into speculations 
beyond the power of human abilities to de- 
cide. If we consider that we ourselves are 
composed of an union of body, soul, and 
spirit, and yet cannot determine how even 
these are united, how much less may we 
expect perfect clearness on a subject, so far 
above our finite comprehension, as that of 
the divine nature !" 

The Quakers believe that Jesus Christ 
was man, because he took flesh, and inha- 
bited the body prepared for him, and was 
subject to human infirmities ; but they be- 
lieve also in his divinity, because he was the 
Word. 

They believe also in the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead, as connected with 
the Christian religion. " In explaining our 

belief 
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belief of this doctrine^'' says Henry Tuke^ 
"we refer to the fifteenth chapter of the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians* In this chapter 
is clearly laid down the resurrection of a 
body, though not of the same body that 
dies, * There are celestial bodies, and there 
are bodies terrestrial ; but the glory of the 
Celestial is one, and the glory of the ter- 
restrial is another. — So also is the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. — It is sown a natural body, 
it is raised a spiritual body: there is a natural 
body, and there is a spiritual body. — Now 
this . I say, brethren, that flesh and blood 
cannot inherit die kingdom of God ; nei- 
ther doth corruption inherit incorruption,* 
Here we rest our belief in this mystery, 
without desiring to pry into it beyond what 
is revealed to us j remembering that secret 
things belong unto the Lord our God; but 
those things which are revealed, belong 
unto us and to our children." 

The Quakers make but little difference, 
and not such as many other Christians do, 
between sanctification and justification. 
" Faith and works,'' says Richard Claridge, 
♦* are both concerned in our complete justi- 
fication." — "Whosoever is justified, he is 

also 
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also in measure sanctified; and,^ as far as he 
is sanctified, so far he is justified, and no 
further.'* — ^" But the justification I now speak 
of is the making of us just or righteous by 
the continual help, worfi, and operation of 
the Holy Spirit." — ^** And as tve wait for the 
continual help and assistance of his Holy 
Spirit, and come to witness the effectual 
working of the same in ourselves, so we 
shall experim:entally find, that our justifica- 
tion is proportionable to our saUdtifieation ; 
for as our sanctification goes forward, which 
is always commensurate to oAr faithful 
obedience to the manifestation, influence, 
and assistance, of the Grace, Light, and Spi- 
rit of Christ, so shall we also feel and per- 
ceive the progress of our justification.*' 

The ideas of the Quakers as to justifica- 
tion itself cannot bie explained better than in 
the words of Henry Tuke, before quoted. 
** So far as remission of sins, and a capacity 
to receive salvation, are parts of justification, 
we attribute it to the sacrifice of Christ, 
* in whom we have redemption through his 
blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to 
the riches of his grace.' 

"But 



♦ 
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*^ But when we consider justification as a 
state of divine favour and acceptance, we 
ascribe it, not simply either to faith or 
works, but to the sanctifying operation of 
the Spirit of Christ, from which Uving faith 
and acceptable works alone proceed ; and by 
which we may come to know that •the 
Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirits, 
that we are the children of God/ 

•* In attributing our justification, through 
the Grace of God in Christ Jesus, to the 
operation of the Holy Spirit which sanctifies 
tjie heart, and produces the work of regene- 
ration, we are supported by the testimony 
of the apostle Paul, wha says, * Not by 
works of righteousness which we have done, , 
but of his mercy, he saved us, by the wash- 
ing of regeneration, and renew^g pf the 
Holy Ghost/ Again : ^ But ye are wasWi, 
but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified^ 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of our God/ 

" By this view of the doctrine of justifi- 
cation, we conceive the apparently diflPerent 
sentiments of the apostles Paul and James 
are reconciled. Neither of them says that 

faith 
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iaitix aione, or works alone, are the cause 
of our being justified ; but as one of them 
asserts the necessity of faith, and the other 
of works, for effecting this great object, a 
fclear and convincing puoof is afforded that 
both contribute to our justification ; and 
that faith without works, and works with- 
out faith, are equally dead." 



wi^« 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Quakers reject Baptism and tite Lord^s Supper-^ 
much censured for it"^ Indulgence soHcHed fhr 
them on account of the difficulties connected with 
these subjects — Christian religion spirituaJ'-^Jeu^ 
ish types to be abolished — Different meanings of 
the word '* baptize'* — Disputes concerning the 
mode of baptism — concerning also the nature and 
constitution of the supper — concerning also the 
time and manner of its celebration-^-^This indul'^ 
gence also proper^ because the Quakers give ii to 
others taho differ from thein^ as a body^ on the 
subject of religion. 

The Quakers, among other particnlarities, 
reject the application of Water-baptism, and 
the administration of the Sacrament of the 
Supper, as Christian rites. 

These ordinances have been considered 
by many, as so essentially interwoven w^ith 
Christianity, that the Quakers, by rejecting 
the use of them, have been denied to be 
Christians. 

But, whatever may be the difference of 
opinion between the world and the Quakers 

upon 
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npon these subjects, great indulgence is due 
to the latter on this occasion. People have 
received the ordinances in question fron^ 
their ancestors. They have been brought 
up to the use of them. They have seen 
them sanctioned by the v«rorld. Finding 
their authority disputed by a body of men^ 
who are insignificant as to numbers when 
compared with others, they have let loose 
their censure upon them, and this without 
any inquiry concerning the grounds of their 
dissent. They know perhaps nodxing of 
the obstinate contentions, nothing of the , 
difficulties that have occiirred, and nothing 
of those which may still be started. on these 
subjects. I shall state therefore a few con-* 
sideratiqns by way of preface ; during which 
the reader will see, that objections both fair 
and forcible may be raised by the best dis- 
posed Christians on the other side of the 
question ; that the path is not so plain aiyl 
easy as he may have imagined it to be ; and 
that, if the Quakers have taken a road dif- 
ferem from Smself on this occasion, they 
are entitled to a fair hearing of all they have 
to say in their defence, and to expect the 
same candgiir and indulgence which he 

V 2 himself 
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himself t^roulJ have claimed, if, with' the 
best intentions, he had not befen abte to 
come to the same conclusicHi, on any given 
point of importance, . as had been adopted 
by others. 

Let me then ask, in the first place. What 
is the great characteristic of the religion we 
profess ? 

• If we look to divines for an answer to tliis 
question, we may easily obtain it. We shall 
find some of them, in their sermons, speak- 
ing of circtimcision, baptismal washings and 
purifications, new moons, feasts of the pass- 
over and unleavened bread, sacrifices and 
other rites : we shall find them dwelling on 
these, as constituent parts of the rehgion of 
the Jews. We shall find them immediately 
passing from thence to the religioji of Jesus 
Christ. Here. all is considered by them to 
be spiritual. Devotion of the heart is in- 
sisted upon as that alone which is accepta- 
ble to God. If God is to be worshipped, it 
is laid down as a position, that he is to be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth. We shall 
find them also, in other of their sermons, 
but particularly in those preached after the 
Reformation, stating the advantages obtained 

by 
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by that event. ' The Roman Catholic system 
is here considered by them to be as cere- 
monial as that of the Jews. The Protestant . 
, is held out as of a more spiritual nature, and 
.as more congenial therefore with the spirit 
of" the Gospel. But what is this but a con- 
fession, in each case, that in proportion as 
men give up ceremonies, and become spi- 
ritual in their worship, their religion is the 
best ; or that spirituality is the grand cha- 
racteristic of the religion of Jesus Christ ? 
Now there immediately arises a presumption, 
if spirituality of feeling had been intended 
as the characteristic of any religion, tijat no 
ceremonious ordinances would have been 
introduced into it. 

If, again, I were to make an assertion to 
' divines, that Jesus Christ came to put an 
. end to the ceremonious part of the Jewish 
Law, and to the types and shadows belong- 
ing to the Jewish dispensation, they would 
not deny it. But Baptism and the Supper 
were both of them outward Jewish cere- 
monies, connected with the Jewish religion. 
They were both of them types and shadows, 
of which the antitypes and substances had 
, been realized at the death, of CJirist. And 

therefore 
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therefore a presumption arises again, that 
these were not intended to be continned. 

And that they were not intended to be 
continued, may be presumed a^ain from . 
another consideration. For, what was bap- 
tism to any but a Jew ? What could a Oen- 
tile have understood by it? What notion 
could he have formed, by means of it, of the 
necessity of the baptism of Christ ? Unac- 
quainted with purifications by water, as 
symbols of purification of heart, he could 
never have entered, like a Jew, into the spi- 
ritual life of such an ordinance. And simi* 
lar observations may be made with respect 
to the Passover-supper. A Gentile could 
have known nothing, like a Jew, of the 
meaning of this ceremony. He coidd never 
have seen in the paschal lamb any type of 
Christ, or in the deliverance of the Israelites 
from Egyptian bondage any type of his 
own deliverance from sin, so clearly and 
feelingly as if the facts and customs hs^d 
related to his own history, or as if he had 
been trained to the connection by a long 
series of prophecies. In short, the Passover 
could have had but little meaning to him. 
Frpm these circumstances, therefore, there 

would 
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would he reason to conclude that these ce- 
remonies were hot to be continued^ at least 
to any but Jews, because they were not 
fitted to the knowledge, the genius, or the 
condition of the Gentile world. 

But independently of these difficulties, 
l^hich arise from a general view of these 
ordinances as annexed to a religion which 
is confessed to be spiritual, others arise from 
a particular view of each. On the subject 
of Baptism, there is ground for argument 
as to the meaning of the word " baptize.** 
This word, in consequence of its repre* 
sentation of a watery ceremony, is usually 
connected with water in our minds. But it 
may also very consistently be connected even 
with fire^ Its general meaning is to purify. 
In this sense many understand it : and those 
who dO| and who apply it to the great com- 
mand of Jesus to his disciples, think they 
give a better interpretation of it than those 
who connect it with water ; for they think 
it more reasonable that the Apostles should 
have been enjoined to go into all nations, 
fuui to endeavour to purify the hearts of in- 
dividuals, by the spirit and power of their 

preachings from the dross of heathen-no- 

tiona, 
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tions;, and to lead them to spirituality of 
mind, by the inculcation of Gospel-princi- 
ples, than to dip them under water, as an 
essential part of their new religion. 

But on a supposition that the word 
" baptize" should signify to immerse, and 
not to purify, another difl&culty occurs ; for, 
if it w,as thought proper or necessary that 
persons should be initiated int<x Christianity 
by water-baptism, in order to distinguish 
their new state from that of the Jews t>r 
Heathens, who then surrounded them, it 
seems unnecessary for the children of Chris- 
tian pvents, whp were born in a Christian 
community, and whose ancestors for cenii 
tunes have professed the Christian naine. : 

Nor is it to be considered as any other 
. than a difficulty, that the Christian world 
have known so little about water-baptisiti, 
that they have been divided as to the right 
manner of performing it The Eastern an4 
Western Churches differed early upon thia 
point ; and Christiana continue to diSer upon 
it to the present day, aome thinking that 
none but adults, others that none but inr 
fants, should be baptized j some tha^t the faces 
^ly of the baptised should be sprinkled 
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with water j others^ that their bodies should 
be immersed. / 

On the subject of the Sacrament^ o£ the 
Supper, similar difficulties have occurred. 

Jesus Christ unquestionably permitted his 
disciples to meet together, in remembrance 
of theh- last supper with him. But it is not 
clear that this was any other than a per- 
mission to those wjio were present, and whoi 
had known and loved him. The Disciples 
were not ordered to go into all nations, and 
to enjoin it to their converts to observe the 
same ceremony. Neither did the Apostles 
leave any command, by which it' was en- 
joined as an ordinance of the Christian 
Church. 

Another difficulty which has arisen on 
d.e subject rf Che supper, is. that Chriarian, 
seem so little to have understood the nature 
of it, or in what it consisted, that they have 
had, in different ages, different views, and 
encouraged different doctrines concerning it. 
One has placed it in one thing, and another 
in another. Most of them, again, have at- 
tempted, in their explanation of it, to blend 
the enjoyment of the spiritual essence with 
|h4t of the corporeal substance of the body 

^nd 
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and blood of Christ, and thus to unite a 
spiritual with a ceremonial exercise of reli- 
gion. Grasping therefore at things appa- 
rently irreconcileable, they have conceived 
the strangest notions ; and, by giving these 
to the world, they have only, afforded fuel 
for contention among themselves and others. 
In the time of the Apostles it was the cus^ 
torn of converted persons, grounded on the 
circumstances that passed at the supper of 
the Passover, to meet in religious com- 
munion. They used on these occasions to 
break their bread, and take ijheir refresh- 
ment and converse together. The object of 
these meetings was to imitate the last friendly 
supper of Jesus with his disciples, to bear a 
public memorial of his sufierings and of his 
death, and to promote their love for one 
another. But this custom wa5 nothing more, 
as far as evidence can be had, than that of 
a brotherly breaking of their bread :^ogethef ♦ 
It was no sacramental eating* Nei^ep was 
the body of Jesus supposed to be enjoyed, 
nor the spiritual enjoyment of it to coi^i^t; 
in the partaking of this outward feast, 
. In process of time, after the days of the 
Apostles, when this simple custom had de-* 

clinedi 
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clined, w^ find s^nother meeting of Chris- 
tians in imitation of that at the Passover- 
suppef , at which, both bread and wine were 
introduced. This different commemoration 
of the same event had a new name given to 
it, for it was distinguished from the other 
by the name of Eucharist. 

Alexander, the seventh bishop of Rome, 
who introduced holy water both into houses 
and churches for spiritual purposes, made 
some alterations in the ingredients of the 
Eucharist, by mixing water with the wine, 
' and by substituting unleavened for common 
bread. 

In the time of Irenaeus, and Justin the 
Martyr, we find an account of the Eucharist 
as it was then thought of and celebrated. 
Great stress was then laid upo^ the bread 
and wine, as a holy and sacramental repast. 
Prayers were made that the Holy Ghost 
would descend into each of these substances. 
It was believed that it did so descend ; and 
Aat, as soon as the bread and wine per- 
ceived it, the former operated virtually as 
the body, and the latter as the blood, of 
Jesus Christ. From this time the bread was 
considered to have great virtues ; and on this 

latter 
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latter account, not only children but suck- 
ing infants were admitted to this sacrament. 
It was also given to persons on the approach 
of death. And many afterwards, who had 
great voyages to make at sea, carried it with 
them to preserve them both from temporal 
and spiritual dangers. 

In the twelfth century, another notion, a 
little modified from the former, prevailed 
upon this subject ; which was, that conse- 
cration by a priest had the power of abolish- 
ing the substance of the bread, and of sub- 
stituting the very body of Jesus Christ. 
This was called the doctrine of transul> 
stantiation. 

This doctrine appeared to Luther, at die 
dawn of reformation, to be absurd ; and he 
was of opinion, that the sacrament consisted 
of the substance of Christ's body and blood, 
together with the substance of die bread and 
wine ; or, in other words, that the substance 
of the bread remained, but the body of 
Christ was inherent in it, so that the sub- 
stance of the bread and of the body and 
'blood of Christ was diere also. This was 
called the .doctrine of consubstandadoo, m 

contradistinction to the former, 

Calvin, 



* * Calvin, again, considered the latter opinion 
as erroneous. He gave it out that the bread 
was not actually the body* of Jesus Christy 
tior the v^ine his blood, but that both his 
body and blood vsrere sacramentally received 
by the faithful in the use of the bread and 
wine. Calvin, however, confessed himself 
unable to explain even this his own doctrine ; 
for he says, " If it be asked me how it is, 
that is, how believers sacramentally receive 
Christ's body and blood, I shall not be 
ashamed to confess, that it is' a secret coo 
high for me to comprehend in my spirit, or 
explain in words.". • 

But, independently of the difficulties 
which have arisen from these different no- 
tions concerning the nature and constitution 
of the Lord's Skipper, others have ariser^ 
concerning the time and the manner of the 
celebration of it. 

The Christian Churches of the East, in the^ 
early times, justifying themselves by tradi- 
tion and the custom of the Passover, main- 
tained that the fourteenth day of the month 
Nissan ought to be observed as the day of 
the celebration of this feast, because the Jews 

a 

were comnianded to kill the paschal lamb 

on 
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on that (day» The Western^ on the oth^f 
hand, maintained, upon the authority o£ 
tradition and thq primitive practice, that it 
onght to be kept on no other day than that 
of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. Dis- 
putes again, of a different complexion, agi- 
tated the Christian world upon the same sub- 
ject. One church contended that leavened, 
another that unleavened bread only should 
be used on thi$ occasion. Others contended 
whether the administration of this sacra-i 
ment should be by the hands of the clergy 
only. Others, whether it should not be. 
confined to the sick. Others, whether it, 
should be given to the young and mature 
promiscuously. Others, whether it should 
be received by the communicants standing, 
sitting, or kneeling, or as . the Apostles re- 
ceived it. And others, whether it should, 
be administered in the night-time as by our. 
§aviour, or whether in the day, or whether 
only once, as at the Passover, or whether 
oftener in the year. 

Another difficulty, but of a different na-« 
ture, has occurred with' respect to the Lord's 
Supper. This has arisen from the circum- 
stance, thjtt otber ceremonies were enjoined 

bjr 



by our Saviour, in terms equally positive as 
this, but which most Christians notwith- 
standing have thought themselves at liberty 
to reject. Among these the washing of feet 
is particularly to be noticed. This custom 
was of an emblematic nature. It was en-*" 
joined aL the same time as that of the Lord's 
Supper, and on the same occasion. But it 
was enjoined in a more forcible and striking 
manner. The Sandimanians, when they 
rose into a Society, considered the injunction 
for this ordinance to be so obligatory, that 
they dared not dispense with it ; and there* 
fore, when they determined to celebrate 
the supper, they determined that the wash- 
ing of feet should be an prdinance of their 
church. Most other Christians, however, 
have dismissed the washing of feet from 
their religious observance. The reason giv^n 
has principally been, tliat it was an easterii 
custom, and therefore local. To this th6 
answer has been. That the Passover, from 
whence the Lord's Supper is taken, was aa , 
eastern custom also, but that it was much 
more local. Travellers of difierent nations 
had their feet washed for them in the East. 
But none but those of the circumcision were 
I admitted 
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admitted to thie Passover-supper. If thef6* 
fore the injunction relative to the washing 
of feet be equally strong with thiat relative 
to the celebration of the supper, - it has been, 
presumed that both ought to have been re* 
tained ; and, if one has been dispensed with 
on account of its locality, that both ought 
to have been discarded. 

That the washing of feet was enjoined 

• ■ 

much more emphatically than the supper, 
we may collect from Barclay, whose ob-^ 
servations upon it I shall transcribe on this 
occasion : 

*J But to give a furt;her evidence,*' says he, 
** how these consequences have not any bot- 
tom from the practice of that ceremony, nor 
from the words following, * Do this in rer 
m^mbrance of me,' let us consider another 
of the like nature, as it is at length expressed 
by John *: * Jesus riseth from supper and 
laid aside his garments, and took a tovrel, 
and girded himself : after that, he poureth 
water into a bason, and began to wash the 
Disciples' feet, and to wipe them with the 
towel wherewith he was girded; Peter said. 

* Johnxiii. 3^&c. 

unto 
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unto him, * Thou shalt iievei' wash my feet C 
Jesiis answered hini, * If I wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with me.' So after he had 
washed their feet, he said, * Know ye, what 
I have done to you? If Ithen^ your Lord 
and Master^ have washed your feet, ye also 
ought to wash one another's feet ; for I have 
given you an example, that ye should do as 
I have done to you/ As to which let it be 
observed," continues Barclay, " that John 
related this passage to have been done at the 
same thne with the other of breaking of 
bread ; both being done the night of th6 
Passover after suppen If we regard the nar- 
ration of this, and the circumstances attend^ 
ing it, it was done with far more solemnity, 
and prescribed far more punctually and par«» 
ticularly, than the former* It is said only, 
^ as he was eating he took bread,' so that 
this would seem to be but an occasional 
business ; but here, * he rose up, he laid by 
his, garn;]^nts, he girded himself, he poured 
out the water, he washed their feet, he wiped 
them with a towel.! He did this to all of 
them ; which are circumstances, surely, far 
more observable than those noted in the 
VOL.11. z ot^er. 
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Other. The former was a practice common 
among the Jews, used by all masters of fa- 
milies, upon that occasion ; but this, a*s to 
the manner, and person acting it, lo wit, 
for the master to ris6 up, and wash the feet 
of his servants and disciples, was more sin- 
gular and observable. In the breaking of 
bread, and giving of wine, it is not pleaded 
by our adversaries, nor yet mentioned in 
the text, that he particularly put them into 
the hands of all ; but breaking it, and bless- 
ing it, gave it the nearest, and so they from 
hand to haxid. But here it is mentioned, 
that he washed not the feet of one or two, 
but of many. He saith not in the former, 
if they do not cat of that bread, and drink 
of that wirie, that they shall be preju- 
diced by it ; but here he says expressly to 
Peter, that ' if he wash him not, he hath 
no part with him ;' which being spoken upon 
Peter's refusing to let him wash his feet, 
would seem to import no less than not the 
continuance only, but even the necessity of 
the cercmony. In the former he saith, a* 
it M ere passingly, * Do this in remembrance 
«f me ;' btit here he sitteth down again, he 

desires 
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desires them to consider what he hath done, 
tells them positively, * that as he hath done 
to them, so ought they to do to one an- 
other ;' and yet again he redoubles that pre** 
cept, by telling them, * that he has given 
them an example, that they should do so 
likewise/ If we respect the nature of the 
thing, it hath as much in it as either bap- 
tism or the breaking of the bread, seeing it 
is an outward element of a cleansing nature, 
applied to the outward man, by the com- 
mand and the example of Christ, to signify 
an inward purifying. I would willingly 
propose this seriously to men, that will be 
pleased to make use of that reason and un- 
derstanding that God hath given them, and 
not be imposed upon, nor abused by th$ 
custom or tradition of others, whether this 
ceremony, if we respect either the time that 
it was appointed in, or the circumstances 
wherewith it was performed, or the com- 
mand enjoining tha use of it, hjtth not as 
much to recommend it for a standing ordi- 
nance of the Gospel, as either water-baptism, 
or bread and wine, or any other of that 
kind ? I wonder, thc?a^ what r^asoo the P^r 

Z 2 pists 
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pists can give, why they have not numbered 
it among their sacraments, except merely 
* voluntas Ecclesiae et traditio Patrum ;' that 
is, the tradition of the Fathers and the will 
of the Church.'' 

The reader will see by this time, that on 
subjects which have given rise to such con- 
troversies as Baptism and the Lord's Supper 
have now been described to have done, peo- 
ple may be readily excused, if they should 
entertain their own opinions about them, 
though these may be different from those 
which are generally received by the world. 
The difficulties indeed, which have occurred 
with respect to these ordinances, should 
make us tender of casting reproach upon 
others who should differ froiti ourselves 
Concerning them. For^ when we consider 
that there is no one point, connected with 
these ordinances, about which there has not 
been some dispute; that those who have 
engaged in these disputes have been men of 
equal learning and piety ; that all of them 
have pleaded primitive usage, in almost all 
cases, in behalf of their own opinions ; and 
that these disputes are not even now, all o£ 
^^ . ^ them^ 
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them, getded ; who will tike upon him to 
censure his brother, either for the omission 
or the observance of one or the other rite ? 
And let the Quakers, among others, find 
indulgence from their countrymen for their 
opinions on these subjects. This indulgence 
they have a right to claim, from the con- 
sideration that they themselves nevef cen- 
sure others of other denominations on ac- 
count of their reUgion, With respect to 
those who belong to the Society, as the re- 
jection of these ceremonies is one of the 
fundamentals of Quakerism, it is expected 
that they should be consistent with what 
they are considered to profess. But with 
respect to others, they have no unpleasant 
feelings towards those who observe them. 
If a man believes that Baptism .is an essential 
rite of the Christian church, the Quakers 
would not judge him, if he were to go him- 
self, or if he were to carry his children to 
receive it. And if, at the commimion table, 
he should find his devotion to be so spi- 
ritualized, that in the taking of the bread 
and wine he really and spiritually discerned 
the body and blood of Christ, and was sure 

that 
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that his own. conduct would be influenced 
linorally by it, they would not censure him 
for becoming an attendant at the altar. In 
short, the Quakers do not condemn others 
for their attendances on these occasions. 
They only hope that, as they do not see 
these ordinances in the same light as others^ 
they may escape censure if they refuse to 
admit them among themselves. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



SECTION^^ !• 



Bapthm- — Tiu6 Baptisms — that of John and of 
Christ — Thai of John was by water^ a Jewish 
ordinance^ and used preparatory to religious 
conversion and ivorship — heiiee John used it as 

► preparatory to conversion to Christianity — Jesus 
submit led to it to fulfil all righteousness — others 
as to a baptism to repentance — but it was not 
initiative into the Christian churchy but Z'(?- 
longed to the Old Testament — Nor was John 
under the Gospel^ but under the Law. 

I COME now to the argtiments which the 
Quakers have to offer for the rejection of the 
use of Baptism, and of the sacrament of the 
Supper ; and first for that of the use of the 
former rite. 

Two baptisms are recorded in Scripture, 
the baptism of John, and the baptism of 
Christ. 

The baptism of John was by water, and 
a Jewish ordinance. The washing of gar* 

ments 
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ments and of the body, which were called 
Baptisms by the EUenistic Jews, were en- 
joined to the Jewish nation as modes of 
purification from legal pollutions, symboli- 
cal of that inward cleansing of the heart 
which was necessary to persons before they 
could hold sacred oflSices, or pay their reli- 
gious homage in the temple, or become the 
true worshippers of God, The Jews there- 
fore, in after times, when they made pro- 
selytes from the Heathen-nktions, enjoined 
these the same customs as they observed 
themselves. They generally circumcised, at 
le^st, the proselytes of the covenant, as a 
mark of their incorporation into the Jewish 
church, and they afterwards washed them 
with water, or baptized them ; which was 
to be a sign to them of their having been 
cleansed from the filth of idolatry, and an 
emblem of their fitness, in case of a real 
cleansing, to receive the purer precepts of 
the Jewish religion, and to walk in newness 
of life. 

Baptism therefore Was a Jewish ordinance, 
used on religious' occasions ; and therefore 
John, when he endeavoured bynneans of 
his preaching to prepare the Jews for the 

coming 
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coming of the Messiah, and their minds for 
the reception of his new religion, used it 
as a symbol of the purification of heart 
that was necessary for the dispensation 
which was then at hand. He knew that his 
hearers would understand the meaning of 
the ceremony. He had reason also to be- 
lieve, th^f: on account of the nature of his 
mission they would expect it. Hence the 
Sanhedrim, to whom the cognisance of these 
legal cleansings belonged, when they were 
informed of the baptism of John, never 
expressed any surprise at it, as a new, or 
unusual, or improper custom. They only 
found fault with him for the administration 
of it, when he denied himself to be either 
Elias or the Christ. 

. It was partly upon one of the principles 
that have been mentioned that Jesus re- 
ceived the baptism of John. He recrived 
it, as it is recorded, because " thus it be- 
came him to fulfil all righteousness.*' By 
the fulfilling of righteousness is meant the 
fulfilling of the ordin^inces of the law, or 
the customs required by the Mpsaic dispen- 
sation in particular cases. He had already 
imdergpne circuocicision as a Jewish ordi- 
nance. 
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nance. And he now submitted to baptism- 
For as Aaron and his sons were baptized 
previously to the taking upon them the of- ' 
fice of the Jewish priesthood, so Jesus was 
baptized by John, previously to his enter- 
ing upon his own ministry, or becoming the 
high priest of the Christian dispensation. 

But though Jesus Christ receive4 the bap* 
tism of John, that he might fulfil all righte- 
ousness, others received it as the baptism of 
repentance from sins, that they might b6 
able to enter the kingdom that was at hand. 
This baptism, however, was not imtiative 
into the Christian church. For the Apostles 
rebaptized some 'who had been baptized by 
John. Those, again, who received the bap- 
tism of John did not profess faith in Christ. 
John, again, as well as his doctrines, be- 
longed to the Old Testament. He was no 
minister under the new dispensation, but 
the last prophet under the law. Hence Jesus 
said, that *' though none of the prophets 
were greater than John the Baptist, yet he 
that is least in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than he." Neither did he ever hear 
the Gospel preached ; fof Jesus did not b&- 
gin his ministry till John had been put 

4. into 



into prison, where he was beheaded by thd 
orders of Herod. John^ in short, was, with 
' respect to Jesus, what Moses was tv^ith re- 
spect to Joshua. Moses, though he con- 
ducted to the promised land, and was per- 
mitted to see it from mount Nebo, yet ne- 
ver entered it, but gave place to Joshua, 
whose name, Hke that of Jesus, signifies a 
Saviour. In the same manner, John con- 
ducted towards Jesvrs Christ. He saw him 
once with his own eyes; but he was never 
permitted, while alive, to enter iilto his spi* 
ritual kingdom. 
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Second baptism^ or thai of Christ — this the baptism 
of the Gospel — this distinct from the forpner in 
point of tivie — and in nature or essence — ^s that 
of John was outivard^ so this was to be inward 
and spiritual — it was to cleanse the heart — and 
zvas to be capable of making even the Gentiles 
the seed of Abraham — This distinction oftvaiery 
and spiritual baptism pointed out by Jesus Christ 
— by St. Peter^ — and by St: Paul. 

The second baptism recorded in the Scrip- 
tures is that of Christ. This may be called 

the 
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the baptism of die Gospel^ in contradistinc* 
tion to the former, which was that of the 
Law. 

This baptism is totally distinct from the 
former. John himself said, " I indeed bap- 
tize you with water unto repentance j but 
he that cometh after me is mightier than I, 
whose shoes I am not worthy to bear. He 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire *•" 

From these words it appeso's that this 
baptism is distinct in point of time from the 
former ; for it was to follow, the baptism of 
John : and secondly, in nature and essence ; 
for whereas that of John was by water, this 

* 

was to be by the Spirit. 

This latter distinction is insisted upon by 
John in other places. For when he was 
questioned by the Pharisees, " why he bap- 
tized if he was not that Christ, nor Elias, 
nor that prophet f ,'' he thought it a suffi- 
cient excuse to say, ** I baptize with water.'* 
That is, I baptize with water only. I use 
only an antient Jewish custom. I do not 
intrude upon the office of Christ, who is 



* Matt. ill. 11. 



t John i. 25. 



coming 
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coming after me, or pretend to his baptism 
of the Spirit. We find also, that no less 
than three times in eight verses, when he 
speaks of his own baptism, he takes care ta 
add to it the word ** water *," to distin- 
guish it from th. baptism of dhrist ' 

As the baptism of John cleansed the body 
from the filth of the flesh, so that of Christ 
was really to cleanse the soul from the filth 
of sin. Thus John, speaking of Jesus Christ 
in allusion to this^ baptism, says, " whos« 
fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly 
purge his floor, and gather his wheat into 
the garner ; but he will burn up the chaff 
with unquenchable fire f ." By this he in- 
sinuates, that in the same manner as the 
farmer with the fan in his hand winnows 
the corn, and separates the light and bad 
grains from the heavy and the good, and 
in the same manner as the fire afterwards 
destroys the chaff^-r-so the baptism of Christ, 
for which he was preparing them, was of 
an inward and spiritual nature, and would 
effectually destroy the light and corrupt af- 

• John i. 25~54, t Matt. iii. 12. 

fections, 
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lections, and thoroughly cleanse the floor of 
the human heart. 

Tins baptism too was to be so searching 
as to be able to penetrate the hardest heart, 
and to make even the Gentiles the real chil- 
dren of Abr^am. ** For think not*," says 
John, in allusion to the same baptism, " to 
say within yourselves, We have Abraham to 
our fatiier ; for I say unto you, that God is 
able of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham/' — ^As if he had said,I acknowledge 
that you Pharisees can, many of you, boast 
of relationship to Abraham, by a strict and 
scrupulous attention to shadowy and figura- 
tive ordinances ; that many of you can boast 
of relationship to him by blood, and all of 
you by circumcision : but it does not fol- 
low therefore that you are the children of 
Abraham. ' Those only will be able to boast 
of being his seed, to whom the fan and the 
fire of Christ's baptism shall be applied. 
The baptism of him who is to come after 
me, and whose kingdom is at hand, is of 
that spiritual and purifying nature, that it 

* Matt. iii. 9. 
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will produce effects very different from those 
of an observance of outward ordinances. 
It can so cleanse and purify the hearts of 
men, that if there are Gentiles in the mo^it 
distant lands, ever so far removed from 
Abraham, and possessing hearts of the 
liardness of stones, it can makie them the 
real children of Abraham in the sight of 
God. 

This distinction between the watery bap- 
tism of John and the fiery and spiritual bap- 
tism of Christ was pointed out by Jesus him- 
self; for he is reported to have appeared to his 
disciples after his resurrection, and to have 
commanded them, " that they should not de- 
part from Jerusalem, but wait for the pro- 
mise of the Father, which," says he, *^ ye 
have heard from me. For John truly bap- 
tized with water, but ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost not many days 
hence *.'* 

St. Luke also records a transaction which 
took place, in which Peter was concerned,, 
and on which occasion he first discerned the 

* Acts i. 4. 

baptism 
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baptism of Christ, as thus distinguished, in 
the words which have just been given: " And 
as I began to speak *," says he, ** the Holy 
Ghost fell on t|iem, as on us at the begin<«> 
ning. T&en remembered I the word of the 
Lord, how that he said, John, indeed, 
baptized with water, but ye shall be bap* 
tized by the holy Spirit.'* 

A similar distinction is made also by St» 
Paul ; for whem he found that certain disci- 
ples had been baptized only with the bap* 
tism of Johnf , he laid his hands upon them 
and baptized them again, — but this was with 
the baptism of the Spirit. In his Epistle 
also to the Corinthians we £nd the following 
expression : " For by one Spirit are we all 
baptized into one body |." 

♦ AcU xi. 15, 16, 
t Acts xix. X 1 Car. xiu 1#- 
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ifuestton IS J which of these two baptisms is included 
in the great commission given by Jesus to his 
apostlesy of baptizing in tfie ntime of the Father^ 
the Son^ and the Holy Ghost — Quakers deny it 
to be that of Johny because contrary to the ideas 
of St. Peter and St. Paul — because the object 
of John*s baptism had been completed — because 
it was, a type under the law, and such types were 
to cease. 

It appears then chat thefe are two bap- 
tisms recorded in Scripture, the one the 
baptism of John^ the other that of Christ ; 
that these are distinct from one another, 
and that the one does not include the other, 
except he who baptizes with water can bap- 
tize at the same time with the Holy Ghost. 
Now St. Paul speaks only of one * baptism 
as effectual ; and St. Peter must mean the 
same, when he speaks of the baptism that 
saveth. The question therefore is, which 
of the two baptisms, that have been men- 

* Ephes. iv. h. 

VOL. II. 2 A tioned, 
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tioned, is the one efFectual or saving bap- 
tism ; or which of these it is that JesBs 
Christ included in his great commission to 
the Apostles, when he commanded them to 
go and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost 

The Quakers say, that the baptism in- 
cluded in this commission was not the bap- 
tism of John. 

In the first place, St. Peter says it was not, 
in these words *, " which sometime were 
disobedient, when once the long- suffering 
of God waited in the days of Noah, while 
the ark was preparing, wherein few, that is, 
eight souls, were saved by water, whose 
antitype f , Baptism, doth now also save us, 
(not the putting away of the filth of the 
flesh, but the answer of a good conscience 
.towards God) by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ-" 

. The apostle states here concerning the 
baptism that is efFectual and saving; first, 
that it is not the puttiiig away of the filth 

♦ 1 Peter iii, 20, 21. 

t Antitype is the proper translation, and not *^ the 
like figure whereunto." 

of 
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of the flesh, ^hich 13 effected by watef. He 
carefully puts those upon their guard, to 
whom he writes, lest they should consider 
John's baptism, or that of water, to be the 
saving one to which he alludes j for, having 
^ade a beautiful comparison between an 
outward salvation, in an outward ark, by 
the outward water, with diis inward salva- 
tion, by inward and spiritual water, in the 
inward ark of the testament, he is fearful 
.that his reader should connect these images, 
and fancy that water had any thing to do 
with this baptism. Hence he puts his cau- 
tion in a parenthesis, thus guarding his 
meaning in an extraordinary manner. 

He then shows what this baptism is, and 
calls it " the answer of a good conscience 
towards God by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ/' In fact, he states it to be the bap- 
tism of Christ, which is by the Spirit ; for 
•he maintains, that he only is truly bapdzed, 
' whose conscience is made clear by the re- 
surrection of Christ in hia heart. But whp 
can make the answer of such a conscience, 
except the holy Spirit shall have first puri* 
fied the floor of the heart ; except the spi- 
ritual fan of Christ shall have first sepa- 

2 A 2 rated 
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rated the wheat from the chaff; and except 
his spiritual fire shall have comumed the 
latter ? 

St. Patil makes a similar declaration : ** For 
as many of you as have befen baptized 
into Christ have put on Christ *•" Btit no 
man, the Quakers say, merely by being 
dipped under water, can put on Christ ; that 
is, his life, his nature, and disposition, his 
love, meekness, and temperance, and all 
those virtues which should characterize a 
Christian. 

To the same purport are those other words 
by the same apostle : " Know ye not, that 
so many of us as were baptized into Jesus 
Christ were baptized into his death ? There- 
fore we are buried with him by baptism into 
death ; that like as Christ was raised up from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, even so 
we also should walk in newness of lifef .*' 
And again, " buried with him in baptism, 
wherein also ye are risen with him, through 
the^ faith of the co-operation of God, who 
hath raised him from the dead :j:." By these 
passages the apostle Paul testifies, that he 

. * Gal.iii. 27. t Rom. vi. 3, 4. X Coloss. li. 12. 

alone 
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alone is tmly baptized who first dies unto 
sin, and is raised up afterwards from sin 
uuto righteousness ; or who is raised up into 
life with Christ; or who so feels the icward 
resurrection and glory of Christ in his soul^ 
that he walks in newness of Hfe. 

The Quakers show^ a^g^nn, that the bap- 
tism of John could not have been included 
in the great commission, because the object 
of John's baptism had been completed evpo 
before the preaching of Jesus Christ. 

The great object of John's baptism was 
to make Jesus known to the Jews, JohQ 
himself declared this, to be the object of it : 
** But that he should be made manifest unjp 
Israel, theri^fore am I come baptizing jyith 
water ^/' This object he accpniplish^d in 
two ways : First, by telling all lyhpm he bap- 
tized, that Jesjis was coming; and these 
were the Israel of that time ; for he is re- 
ported to hare baptized all Jerusalem, which 
was the metropolis, and all Judea, and all 
the country round about Jordan. Secondly, 
by pointing him out personally f . This he 
4id to Andrew j so that Andrew left Johfi 



* John i. 3.1. t John u 40. 



and 
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and followed Jesus. Andrew again made 
him known w Simon, and tKese to Philip ; 
and Philip to Nathaniel : so that, by means 
of John, an assurance was gi^en that Jesus 
of Nazareth was the Christ. 

The Quakers believe, again, that the bap- 
tisiA of John was not included in. the great 
commission, because it was a type under the 
Law ; and aU types and shadows under the 
Law were to cease under the Gospel dispen- 
sation, or the law of Christ. 

The salvation of the eight by water, and 
the baptism of John, were both types oi 
the baptism of Christ. John was sent ex^ 
presfsly before Jesus, baptizing the bodies of 
men with water, as a lively image, as he 
hirnself explains it, of the latter baptizing 
their souls with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire. The baptism of John, therefore, was 
both pTOparative and typical of that of 
Christ. And it is remarked by the Qua^- 
kers, that no sooner was Jesus baptized by 
John, with water in the type, than he was, 
according to all the Evangelists, baptized by 
the Holy Ghost in the antitype*. No (sooner 
did he go up out of the water, than John saw 

. * Matt. iii. 16, Mark i. 10. 

the 
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die heavens opened, and the Spirit of God 
descending like a dove, and lighting upon 
him. It was this baptism of Jesus in the 
antitype, which occasioned John to know 
him personally, and enabled him to disco- 
ver him to others. The baptism of John, 
therefore, being a type or figure under the 
Law, was to give way when the antitype or 
substance became apparent. And that it was 
to give way in its due time, is evident from 
the confession of John himaelf. For on a 
question, which arose between some of 
John's disciples and the Jews about purify-^ 
ing, and on a report spread abroad, that 
Jesus had begun to baptize, John says^ 
" He (Jesus) must increase, but I must de-^ 
cre^e */' This confession of John accordf 
also with the following expressions of St; 
Paul t; ** The Holy Ghost this signifying, 
that the way into the Holiest of all was not 
yet made manifest, while as the first taber- 
nacle was yet standing : which was a figure 
for the time tlien present" — ^^ .whicjh stopij 
only in meats and drinks, and divers wa?h- 
ings,and carnal ordinances, imposed on them 
ijntil the time of reformation." 

* John iii. 90, f Heb, ix« 9^ 9^ 10. 

SECTION 
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Quakers show that the baptism included in the great 
commission^ which appears not to be the baptism 
of John^ is the baptism of Christy from a critic 
cal examination of the words in that commission 
^"^Way in which the Quakers interpret these 
words — This interpretation corifirmed by cita* 
tionsfrom St. Luke and St. Paid. 

Having attempted to show, according to 
the method of the Quakers, that the bap- 
tism of John is not the baptism included in 
the great commission, I shall now produce 
those argximents by which they maintain, 
that the baptism which is 'included in it 
is the baptism of Christ. 

^ These arguments will be found chiefly in 
a critical examination of the words of that 
commission. 

To enable the reader to judge of the pro- 
priety of their observations upon these 
words, I shall transcribe from St. Matthew 
the three verses that relate to this subject. 

" And Jesus came and spake unto them, 
paying, All power, is given unto me in hea- 
ven 
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ven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost ; teaching thenx to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you. And lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world *.'' 
J The first observation which the Quakers 
make is upon the word " therefore/' As 
all power is given unto me both in heaven 
and in earth, and as I can oii that account, 
and as I will qualify you, go ye therefore ; 
that is, having previously received from me 
the qualifications necessary for your task, 
go ye. 

. The next observation is, that the com- 
mission does not imply that the Apostles 
were to teach and to baptize, as two sepa- 
rate acts ; but, as the words intimate, that 
they were to teach, baptizing. 

The Quakers say, again, that the word 
** teach" is an improper translation of the ori- 
ginal Greek-j". The Greek word should have 

* Matt, xxviii. 18, 19, 20. 
' f Ai^acrxeuis the usual word for teach 5 hnt fji^ifflevw 
is used in the commission; which latter word occurs 
but seldom in the New Testament, and always signifies 
to ^^ disciple.'^ 

been 
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been rendered, '^ make disciples or prose- 
lytes/' In several of the editions of our owo 
Bibles the word ** teach" is explained in die 
margin opposite to it, by " make disciples or 
Christians of all nations/' or in the same 
manner as the Quakers explain it. 

On the word *• baptize" they observe^ 
that, because its first meaning is- to wash all 
over, and because baptism with Cluistians 
is always with water, people cannot easily 
separate the image of water from the word, 
when it is read or pronounced. But if dus 
image is never tq be separated from it, h^w 
will persons understand the words of St. 
Paul, " for by one spirit are we all bapttzedl 
into one body ?" or those words of Jesus, 
** can ye drink of the cup that I drink of, 
or be baptized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with ?'* or, if this image is not to 
be separated from it, how will they "onder- 
stand the Evangelist,, who represents Jesus 
Christ as about to baptize, or wash all over, 
with fire ? To baptize, in short, signifies to 
dip under water, but in its more gettwal 
meaning to purify. Fire and water have 
equally power in this respect, but on dif^ 
ferent objects. Water purifies sujrfaces. Fire 

purifies 
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purifies hj actual and total separation, bring- 
ing those bodies into one mass which are 
homogeneous, or which have strong affini- 
, ties to each other, and leaving the dross and 
incombustible parts by themselves. 

The word " in" thpy also look upon as 
improperly translated. This word should 
have been rendered " into *.'* If the word 
*• in** were the right translation, the words 
** in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost," might be con- 
strued into a form of words to be used at 
the time of baptism. But we have no evi- 
dence that such a formula was ever used 
when any of the apostles baptized. Indeed 
the plain meaning of the word is " into,'' 
and therefore all such formula is ground- 
less. *• Jesus Christ did not," says Zuin- 
glius f , " by these words institute a form of 
bapdsm which we should use, as divines 
have falsely taught." 

On the word *' name'* the Quakers ob- 
serve, that when it relates to the Lord, it 
frequently signifies in Scripture his life, or 

* The word in the original Greek is sig, and not sv. 
t I^b. deBitpt. p. 36. torn. ii. Oper. 

his 
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Ids power, or his spirit., Thais, ^ in my 
name shall they cutout devils*;" and "by 
what power, or by what naiae, havje y§ done 
this t?" 

From the interpretation which has now 
J>een giyen of the meaaing of several of the 
words in tjie yeraes that have been quoted 
froiQ St. Matthew, the sense of the com- 
mission, according to the Quakers, will stand 
thus : " All power is given to me in heaven 
and in earth. In virtue of the power which 
I have^ I will give you power also. I will 
confer upon you the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
When you have received it, go into diflPefent . 
a&d distant lands. Go to the Gentiles, who 
Eve in ignorance, darkness, and idolatry, 
And make them proselytes to my new dis- 
pensation, so purifying their hearts, or burn- 
ing the chaff of their corrupt affections, by 
the active fire of the Holy Ghost, which 
shall accompany your preaching, that they 
may be made partakers of the diving nature, 
and walk in newness of life. And lest this 
4^hould appear to be too great a work for 
your faith, I, who have the power, promise^ 

* Mark xvi. 17. t Acts iv. 7. 

to 



to be with you, with this my Spirit in th6 
work, till the end of the world." 

The Quakers contend, that this is the true 
interpretation of this commission, because 
it exactly coincides^^ With the meaning of the 
same commission, as described by St. Luke 
and St. Mark, and of that aflscr- which wad 
given to St. Paul. 

St. Luke states the commission given to the 
Apostles to have been, "that repentance and 
remission of sins should be preached in hid 
name among all nations, beginning at Je- 
rusalem *•" . The meaning therefore of the 
commission, as stated by St. Luke, is pre- 
cisely the same as that stated by St. Matthew. 
For, first, all nations are included in it. 
Secondly, purification of heart, or conversion 
from sin, is insisted upon to.be the object of 
it. And thirdly, this object is to be effect- 
ed, not by the baptism of water (for bap- 
tism is no where mentioned), but by preach- 
ing, in which is included the idea of the 
baptism of the Spirit. 

St. Mark also states the commission to be 
the same in the following words : " And he 

* Luke xxiv. 47. 

said 
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said luto them, Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature. 
He that believeth, and is baptized, shall be 
saved */' Here all nations, and the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, are mentioned again. But 
baptism is now added* But the baptism 
that was to go with this preaching, the 
Quakers coijtend to be the baptism of the 
Spirit. For, firsfr, the baptism here men- 
tioned is connected with salvation. But the 
baptism according to St. Peter, " which doth 
also now save us, is not the putting away 
the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a 
.good conscience towards God, by the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ,'' or the baptism of 
the Spirit. Secondly, the nature of the bap- 
tism here mentioned is explained by the verse 
that follows it. Thus, ** He that believeth, 
and is baptized, shall be saved. , And these 
signs shall follow, them that believe : They 
shall speak with new tongues." This there- 
fore is the same baptism as that which St. 
Paul conferred upon some of his disciples, 
by the laying on of his Ixands ; " And when 
Paul had laid his hands upon them, the Holy 

* Mark xvi. .1 5. 

Ghost, 
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Ghost came o"n them; and thcfy spak^ with 
tongues, and prophesied "'^'^ Thus, agam, 
it is demonstrated to be the baptism of the 
JSpirit. 

The commission also, which has been 
handed down to us by Sfe Matthew, will he 
found, as it has been now explained, to co- 
incide in its object with that which was 
Ipven to Paul, as we find by his confession 
to Agrippa. For he declared he was sent 
as a minister to the Gentiles f , " to open 
their eyes, and to turn them from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God, that they might receive forgiveness of 
»in$, and inheritance among thepa which 
are sanctified by faith in Christ." But what 
was this, the Quakers say, but to baptize 
them into the life and spirit of a new and 
divine nature^ or with the baptism of 
Christ? • - 

And as we have thus obtained a know^ 
ledge from St. Paul of what his own com- 
mission contained, so we have, from the 
same authority, a knowledge of what it did 
not contain ; for he positively declares, in 

♦ Acts xix, 6. t Ajcte xxvi. 17^ 18. 

3 his 
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his first Epistle to the Corinthiattls, tha< 
*' Christ sent him riot to baptize (evidently 
alluding to the baptism by wate^), but to 
preach the GospeL'* It is clear, therefore^ 
that St. Paul did not understand his com- 
mission to refer to water; and who was bet-^ 
ter qualified to understand it than himself? 
It is also stated by the Quakers^ as another 
argument to the same point, that if the bapr- 
tism in the commission had been that of 
water only, the Apostles could have easily 
administered it of themselves, or without 
any supernatural assistance; but in order 
that they might be enabled to execute that 
baptism which the commission pointed to, 
they were desired to wait for divine help. 
JesuS Christ said, " I send the promise of 
my Father upon you. But tarry ye in the 
city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued with 
power from on high ; for John truly bap- 
tized with water, but ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost, not many dayshence*." 
Now the Quakers ask. If baptism by water 
had been the baptism contained in the great 
commission, why could not the Apostles have 

* Luke xxiv. 49. 

performed 
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performed it of themselves ? What should 
have hindered them more than John from 
going with people into the rivers, and im- 
mersing them ? Why tvere they first to re- 
' c^ive th^Daselves the baptism of the Spirit? 
>But if it be allowed^ oh the o^lxet hand, that 
when they ejeecuted the great commission 
they* Werie to perform the baptisfri of Christ, 
the case is altered. It became them then to 
wait for the divine help. For it required 
more than human power to give that bap- 
tism, which should change the disposition 
and afiections of men, and should be able 
fib brittg tbem froni darkrtesS titito light, and 
from the power of Satan ttnto God. And 
h&fe tli* Qtfekef s observe, that the Apostles 
Awet attempted to execute the great com- 
Jtfci«»k>n till the time fixed Upon by our Sa- 
liottt' ifir these words, " fittt tarry ye ift the 
tity 6f Jer^sakW, tirttil ye b*e endtied with 
poweir Irotn on high.^'^ This was the day of 
PeftCicosC^ 

After this •^ they preached,*' as St. Peter 
says^, ** Mnth the Holy Ghost sent down from 
hsd^dDr," and with such efficacy, that **^ the 
Ho>y Ghost fell upon many of them who 
h^^td their words." 

VdL. II. a B SECTION 
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SECTION V. 



Objection to f/pe foregoing arguments of the Qua*- 
kers I namely y " If it be not the baptism of John 
that is included in the great commission^ lu}%^ 
came the Apostles to baptize with water F*'—Prac^ 
tice and opinion of Peter considered — also ofPatd 
— also of Jesus Christ^ — This praclicey as ex^ 
plained hy t/iese opinions ^ considered by the Qua- 
kers to turn out in favour of their omi doctrines 
on this subject. 

I HAVE now stated the arguments by 
which the Quakers have been induced r t* 
believe that the baptism by the Spirijt^ suad 
not the baptism by water, was included by 
Jesus Christ in the great commission whi<^ 
he gave to his apostles, when he requested 
them " to go into all nations, and to teach 
them, baptizing in the name of die Ei- 
ther^ and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost." 

Against these arguments, the foUowiagj 
question has been usiially started as an ob«- 
jection : '* If it be not concluded in the great 
commission, how came the Apostles to bap**. 

tize? 
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tize } oVj would they have baptized, if bap-* 
tism had not been considered by them as a 
Christian ordinance ?'* 

The Quakers, in answering thi^ objection, 
have confined themselves to the considera* 
tion of the conduct of the apostles Peter and 
FauL For though Philip is said to have bap- 
tized also, yet he left no writings behind 
him, Uke the former j nor are so many cir- 
cuxxlstances recorded of him by which they 
may be enabled to judge of his character, or 
to know what his opinions ultimately were 
upon tihat subject. 

The Quakers consider the Apostles as men 
of the like passions with ourselves. They 
find the ambition of James and John, the 
apostasy and dissimulation of Peter, the in- 
Credulity of Thomas, the dissension between 
Paul and Barnabas, and the jealousies which 
scniie of them entertained towards one an^ 
other, recorded in Holy Writ. They believe 
them also to have been mostly men of li- 
mited information, and to have had their 
pi^judices like other people. Hence it was 
not to be expected that they should come 
iJl at once into the knowledge of Christ's 
kingdom^^ that, educated in a religion of 

2 B 2 types 
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types aild tereztionials, they sboald all at 
once abandon these ; that, eoqpecting a tHai* 
poral Messiah, they should at once lay asidt 
temporal views ; and that they should come 
immediately into the full puxity of the Go^ 
^pel-practice. 

With respect to the apostle Peter, he gave 
early signs of the dulness of his compre- 
hension with respect to the nature of die 
character and kingdom of the Messiah^*; — 
for, when Je&us had given forth but a single 
parable, he was obliged to ask him the 
meaning of it. This occasioned Jesus to sg.y 
to him, " Are ye also yet without under- 
standing?'* 

In a short time afterwards, when our Sa^- 
viour told him f , that he himself must go 
into Jerusalem and suffer many things and 
be killed, and be raised agsun the third day^ 
Peter took him and rebuked him ; raying, 
" Be it for from thee. Lord ! This shall not 
be unto thee/' 

' At a subsequent time, nam^ely, just after 
the transfiguration of Christ, he seems tbi 
have known so little about spiritual things, 

* Matt. XV. 16. f Matt. xvi.91, St8» 

that 
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that heexpressed a wkLto raise three ear tlily 
tabernacles ; oae to Moaes^ one to Elias) 
and a third to. Jesus, for the retention of 
signs and shadows as a Gospel-labour, at th^ 
very time wheu Jesus Cihrist was opening 
the dismission of all but one, namely, " the 
tabernacle of God, that is with men," 

Nm' did he seem at a more remot? pei 
riod to have gained more large or spiritual 
ideas; i He did not even know that the Go- 
stpsl^of Jesus Christ was to be universal. He 
considered it as limited to the Jews; though 
the srords in the great commission^ which 
^be and the other apostles had heard; ordered 
them to teach all nations. He was unwilling 
to gQtmd preach to Cornelius on this very 
account, merely because he wa« a Roman 
centurion ; or, in other words, a Gentile ; 
so that a vision was necessary to remove his 
scruples in. this' particikn It was not till 
aftdr this vision, and his conversation with 
Cornelfus, that his mtnd began to be open* 
ed J arii then he exclaimed, ^ Of a truth I 
perceive that God is no respecter of persons ; 
but in every nation, he that fegtreth him, 
and worketh righteoxisness, is accepted with 
i>im." 

The 
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The mind of Peter began now to be open? 
ed, and to see things in a clearer light; when 
a new occurrence, th^t took place nearly at 
the same time, seems to have removed the 
film still more from his eyes : ior^ while he 
preached to Cqmelins and the others pre- 
sent, he perceived that ^* the, Holy Ghost 
fell uppn all pf them that heard his words, 
as qn him3elf and the other apostles at the 
beginning.*' Then remembered Peter the 
vrord$ of the Lord, how that he said, 
•' John indeed baptized with water, but ye 
§haU be baptised with the Holy Ghost :'^ 
^at is, l^etjer, finding that Cornelius and his 
friends had received, by means of his own 
powerful preaching, the. Holy Ghost, per* 
ceived then for the first time, \o his great 
prpris!^, that he had been e:secutMig the 
great commission of Jesus Christ; or that he 
had taught 9 Genti}e, and baptized him 
with the Hply Spirit* Herp it was diat he 
f^rst mad)9 thjs discrimination between the 
baptism of John ^d the baptism of Christ. 

From this time, there is; reason t6 think 
that* his eyes became fully open ; for in a 
few years afterwards, when we havjj an op- 
portunity of viewing his conduct again^ we 
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find hiixi an altered man, as to his know^* 
ledge of spiritual things. Being called upon, 
at the council at Jerusalem, to deliberate on 
the propriety of circumcision to Gentile 
converts, he maintains that God gives his 
Holy Spirit as well to the Gentiles as to the 
Jews*. He maintains, again, that God puri- 
nes by Faith. And he delivers it as his opi^- 
uion, tliat circumcision is to be looked upon 

■ 

as a yoke. And here it may be remarked^ 
that circumcision and baptism imiformly 
went together, when proselytes of the co- 
venant were made, or when any of the hea- 
thens were desirous of conforming to the 
whole of the Jewish law. 

At a time, again, subsequent to this^ or 
when he wrote his Epistles, which were to 
go CO the strangers all over Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, he disco^ 
vers himself to be the same full-grown man 
m spiritual things on the subject of baptism 
itself, in those remarkable words which have 
been quoted, "'whose antitype, baptism, doth 
also now save us (not the putting away of 
th^ filth of the flesh, but the answer ^ of a 
good conscience tov^ards God) by the re^ 
l^urrection of Jesus Christ ;" so that the last 

opinion 
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Opinion of Peter da tbe stibject of wateri-bftp^ 
mm contradicted his practice wbon he. WM 
but in his noviciate in Christ's kingdom. 

With respect to the apostle Fault whow 
practice I am to consider next, it 19 jsaid of 
him, as of St. Peter, that he baptis^ed. 

That Paul baptized is to be colleeced from 
his own writings. For it app^aiTs ' by hit 
own account, that there bad beeo divissona 
among the Corinthians^ Of those who had 
been converted to Christianity, some called 
themselves after the pame of Cei>hatt othera 
after the name of ApoUos, others after thf^ 
name of Paul; thus dividing themaelves no^ 
minally into sects, according to the natue of 
him who had either baptized, or o^nvefted 
them. St. Paul mentions these cdrcum/* 
stances; by which it comes to light that h? 
•used.waterrbaptism : and he regrets that the 
pa*sons in quesdoQ should have made such 
a bad use of this rite, as to call thei^M^lvM 
after him who baptized them, insfle9d of 
calling themselves after Christ, ?Lnd dwelling 
on him alone. ^ I thank God,'' aays he, 
^' that I baptized non^ of you but Grisfms 
and Gains ; lest any should say that I bi^ 
tized in my own name. And I baptized 
^ also 
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ako the house of Stephwas, Besides, I knovr 
not whether I baptized any other. For 
Christ «ent me not to baptize, but to preach 
the Gospel *." 

Now this confession of the apostle^ which 
is usually brought against the Qugikers, they 
consider to be entirely in their favour, and 
indeed derisive of the point in question. 
For they collect from hence, thatBt- Patii 
never considered baptism by water as any 
Gospel^ndinance, or as any rite indispei^ 
sably necessary, when men were admitted a$ 
members into the Christian Church. For, if 
he had cofisidered it in this light, he would 
never have said, that Christ sent him •not to 
baptize, but to preach hi& Gospel. Neither 
would he have thanked God, on account of 
the mere abuse of it, that he had baptized 
so few; for doubtless there were many 
among the legrned Greeks, who abused his 
preaching, and who called it foolishness: 
but yet he no where says, that he was^ sorry 
on that accoimt that he ever preached to 
them; for preaching was a Gospjelrordi*- 
nance, enjoined him, by which many were 

^ iCar. i. 14, 15, I6v 

to 
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to be converted to the Christiaix faith. 
Again, if he had considered water^baptism 
as a necessary mark of initiation into Chris* 
tianity, he would have uniformly adopted 
it, as men became proselytes to his doc- 
trines. But, among the thousands whom 

, in all probability he baptized with the Holy 
{Ghost among the Corinthians, it does not 

. appear that there were more than the man- 
bers of the three Similies of Crispus, Gains, 
and Stephanas, whom he baptised with war- 
ten 

But still it is contended, that Paul says of 
himself that he baptized* Th& Quakers agree 
to this ; but tliey say that he must have 
done it in these instances, on motives very 
different from those of an indispensable 
Christian rite. 

In endeavouring to account for these mo^ 
tives, the Quakers consider the apostle Paul, 
not as in tlie situadon of Peter and others, 
vdio were a long time in acqiuring their spi^ 
ritual knowledge, during which they inight 
be in doubt as to the propriety of many 
customs, but as coming, on the other .h^d) 
quickly and powerfully into the knowledge 
of Christ's kingdom* Hence, when he bap-p 
1 tized, 
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dz^d, they impute no ignorance to hiou 
They believe he rejected waterrbaptism as a 
GospeUordinance, but that he considered it 
in itself as a harmless ceremony; and that, 
viewing it in this light, he used it out of 
condescension to those EUeoistic Jews, whose 
^ejudices, on account of the washings; of 
Moses, and their customs relative to prose- 
lytes,- were so strong, that they could not 
separate purifica^on by water from conver- 
sion to a new religion. For St. Paxil con- 
fesses himself, that ^ to the weak he became 
as weak, that he might gain the weak, and 
was made all things to all men, that he might 
by all means save some.'' Of this his con- 
SdeKension many instances are recorded in 
die New Testament, — though it may be only 
necessary to advert to one. At the great 
' tpunctl of iferusalem, where Paul, Barnabas, 
F^er, James, and oth^s were present, it 
was determined that circumcision was 
not necessary to' the' Gentiles*. St. Paul 
himself, wldi some oth^s^ carried the very 
letter of the council, containing their deter^ 
minatipn upon this subject, toAntioch, to 

the 
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thq brethren there. Thia letter was ad^ 
dressed to the brethren of Autioch, Syria, 
aiid Cilicia* After having left Andoch, he 
went to D?rbe and Lystra ; where, notwithT 
standing the determination of himself and 
the rest of the council, that, circumcision 
was not a Christian rit^, he.^ circud^cis«4 
Timotheus, in condescension to the weaJcr 
ness of the Jews who were in those quarr 
ters. 

In addition to these observations on the 
f»*actice and opinions of the Apostles, in the 
course .oi which the Quakers presume it wiU 
be .found that the baptism of Jdhn is not aa 
ordinance of the Gospel, they presume the 
aaitie conclusion will be adopted, if they 
take into consideration the practice aod opi*- 
nions of Jesus Chrisu 

Thsx Jesus Chriit never forba4 wat^i^bap 
tis(n, the Quakers readily allow^i But ^Ipi^ 
conceive his sika^ce pn th]s subjj^t to have 
arisen from his kxtowledge. of th^ internal 
state of the Jews : he knew how carnal their 
minds were, how much they were attached 
to outward ordinances, and how di&eu|t i|: 

^ Acts xvi, 3. 

was 
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tv» all kt once to bring 'them into his Spi- 
ritual kingdom. Hence he permitted many 
things'^for ^ time, on aicccunt of the weak^- 
ness of their spiritual vision. i. . : = 

* That Jesus subfmitted ilto to^ baptism 
himself, they allow. But he submitted to it, 
not because he intended toimake if an ordi- 
nance under the' new dispensation, but, to 
use his own words, " that he might fulfil all 
righteousness.^ Hence also he was circum- 
cised; hence he celebrated the iPassoverj^ 
and hence he was enabled to use these re- 
markable words upon the cross, " It is 
fulfilled.'' 

' But though Jesus Christ never forbad 
water-baptism, and though he was baptized 
with water by John, yet he never baptized 
any one himself. A rumour had gone 
abroad among the Pharisees, that Jesus had 
baptized more. disciples than John the Bap- 
tist* But John, the beloved disciple of Jesus, 
who had leaned on his bosom, and who 
knew more of his sentiments and practice 
than any other person, is very careful in 
correcting tjiis hear- say report, as if un- 
worthy of the spiritual mind of his master, 
7 and 
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and states positively ^ that Jesus baptized 



not 






The Quakers lay a great stress upon thi^r 
circumstance : for they say, that if Jesus ne-^ 
ver baptized with water himself, it is a proof 
that he never intended to erect water^^bap^ 
dsm into a Gospel-rite. It^s difficult to con-> 
cdive, they say, that he should have esta-^ 
blished a sacrament, and that he should 
never have administered it. Would he not, 
on the other hand, if his own baptism had 
been that of water, have begun his ministry^ 
by baptizing his own • disciples, notwith- 
standing they had previously been baptised 
by John ? But he not only never baptized 
himself, but it is no where recorded that 
he ordered his disciples to baptize with wa- 
ter f . He once ordered a leper to go to the ■- 
priest and to offer the gift for his cleansing j* 
at another t^me J, he ordered a. blind man 
to go and wash in the pool of Siloam ; but 
^ he never ordered any one to go and be bap- 
tized with water. On the other hand, it is 
said by the Quakers, that he clearly inti^ 



* John IV. «. t Matt. viii. 4. <r John ix. 7- 

mated 



J^ 



\ 



mated to three of his disciples at the trans- 
figuratioUy that the dispensations of Moses 
and John were to pass away ^ and that he 
taught himself '* that the kingdom of God 
Cometh not with observation ;" or that it 
c;onsisted not in those outward and lifeless 
ordinances, in which many of those to 
whom he addressed himself placed the es« 
sence of their religion. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



SECTION I. 



St^ptr of the Lotd — l\vo -Mch suppefs*^ &ne en^ 
joined by Moses^ the other bif. Jesus Chfist^^ 
The former called the Passover — original man^ 
ner of its celebration — the use of bread and wine 
added to it — these long in use when Jesus Christ 
celebrated it — Since his time alterations made in 
this supper by the Jews — but bread and wine still 
continued to be component parts of it^ and con-- 

■ 

tinue so to the present day — Modem manner of 
the celebration of it* 

There are two Suppers of the Lord re- 
corded in the Scriptures ; the first enjoined 
by Moses, and the second by Jesus Christ. 

The first is called the Supper of the LcH'd, 
because it was the last supper which Jesus 
Christ participated with his disciples, or 
which the Lord and Master celebrated with 
them- in commemoration of the Passover. 
And it may liot improperly be called die 
Supper of the Lord on another account, be- 
cause 
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cause it was the Supper which the lord and 
master of ^very Jewish family celebrated, 
on the same festival, in his own house. 

This supper was distinguished, at the 
time alluded to, by the name of the Pass* 
over-supper. The object of die institution 
of it was to commemorate the event of the 
Lord passing over th!e houses of the Israelites 
in Egypt, when he smote the Egyptians, 
and delivered the former from their hard 
and oppressive bondage. 

The directions of Moses concerning this 
festival were short, but precise. 

On the fourteenth day of the first months 
called Nissan, the Jews were to kill a lamb 
in the evening. It was to be eaten in the 
same evening, roasted with fire ; and the 
whole of it was to be eaten, or the remains 
of it to be consumed with fire before morn- 
ing. They were to eat it with loins girded^ 
with their shoes on their feet, and with their 
staves in their hands, and to eat it in haste. 
The bread, which they were tCKeat^ was to 
be unleavened, all of it, and for seven days* 
There was to be no leaven in their houses 
during that time. Bitter herbs also were to 
be used at this feast. And none who were 

VOL* u. 2 c uncircum*. 
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tmcircumci$ed were allowed to partake q€ 
it. 

Thi« was the simple manner in which 
the Passover and the feast of unleavened 
bread (which was included in it) were first 
celebrated. But as the Passover, in the age 
following its institution, was not to be killed 
and eaten iii any other place than where the 
Lord chose to fix his name, which was af-?* 
tdrwards at Jerusalem, it was suspended i(X 
a time. The Jews, however, retained the 
. festival of unleavened bread wherever they 
Ndwelt. At this last feast, in process of time^ 
they added the use of wine to the use of 
bread. The introduction of the Wine was 
followed by the introduction of new cus- 
toms. The lord or master of the feast used 
to break the bread, and to bleps it, saying, 
** Blessed be thou, O Lord, who givest us 
the fruits of the earth!'* He used to take 
the cup, which contained the wine, and 
bless it also : " Blessed be thou, O Lord, 
*rho givest us of the fruit of the vine!" The 
bread was twice blessed upon this occasion^ 
and given once to every individual at the 
feast. But the cup was handed round three 
times to the guests. During the intervals 

. between 
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between the blessinc: and taking of the bread 
and of the wine, the company acknowledged 
the deliverance of theip ancestors from the 
Egyptian bondage ; they lamented their pre- 
sent state ; they confessed their sense of the 
justice of God in their punishment; and 
they expressed their hope of his mercy, from 
his former kind dealings and gracious pro- 
mises. 

In process of time, when the Jews were 
fixed at Jerusalem, they revived the cele- 
bration of the Passover ; and as the feast of 
unleavened bread was connected with it, 
they added the customs of the latter, and 
blended the eating of the lamb, and the use 
of the bread and wine, and their several ac- 
companiments, of consecration, into one ce- 
remony. The bread therefore and the wine 
had been long in use as constituent parts of 
the Passover-supper, (and indeed of all the 
solemn feasts of the Jews,) when Jesus Christ 
took upon himself, as the master of his own 
family of disciples, to celebrate it. When 
he celebrated it, he did as the master of 
every Jewish family did at that time. He 
took br^ad, and blessed, land broke, and 
gave it tb hift disciples. He took the cup of 

2 c 2 wine. 
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wine, and gave it to them also. Bvtt he 
conducted himself differently from others in 
one respect j for he compared the bread of 
the Passover to his own body, and the wine 
to his own blood, and led the attention of his 
disciples from the old object of the Passover, 
or deliverance from Egyptian bondage, to a 
new one, or deliverance from sin. 

Since the time of our Saviour, we find 
that the Jews, who have been dispersed in 
various parts of the world, have made al- 
tferations in this supper ; but all of them have 
concurred in retaining the bread and wine 
as component parts of it* This will be seen 
by describing the manner in which it is ce- 
lebrated at the present day. 

On the fourteenth day of the month 
Nissan, the first-born son of every family 
fasts, because the first-born in Egypt were 
smitten on tliat night. A table is then set 
out, and covered with a cloth. Oh the 
middle of it is placed a large dish, which is 
covered with a napkin. A lai'ge Passover- 
cake of unleavened bread, distinguished by. 
Anarks,^and denominated '^ Israelite," is then 
laid upon this napkin. Another, with dif- 
ferent mar^s, but denominated *' Levjte," 

is 
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18 laid upon the first ; and a third, differ- 
ently marked, and denominated " Priest," is 
laid upon the second. Upon this again a 
large dish is placed ; and in this dish is a 
shank-bone of a shoulder of lamb, with a 
small matter of meat on it, which is burnt 
quite brown . on the fire. This is instead of 
the lamb roasted with fire. Near this is an 
egg, roasted hard in hot ashes that it may 
not be broken, to express the totality of tlie 
lamb. There is also placed on the table a 
small quantity of raw chervil, instead df the 
bitter herbs ordered ; also a cup with salt 
water, in remembrance of the sea crossed 
over after that repast ; also a stick of horse- 
radish with its green top to it, to represent 
the bitter labour that made the eyes of tlieir 
ancestors water in slavery ; and a couple of 
round balls, made of bitter almonds pounded 
with apples, to represent their labour in lime 
and bricks. The seat or couch of the 
master is prepared at the head of the table, 
' and raised with pillows, to represent the 
masterly authority of which the Jews were 
deprived in bondage. The meanest of the 
servants are seated at the tabie, for two 
Orights^ with their masters, mistresses, and 
• superiors. 
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superiors, to denote that they were all equally 
slaves in Egypt, and that all ought to give 
the same ceremonial thanks for their re- 
demption. Cups also are prepared for the 
wine, of which each person must drink four 
in the course of the ceremony. One cup 
extraordinary is set oix the table for Elias, 
which is drunk by the youngest in his 
stead. 

All things having been thus prepared, the 
guests wash their hands, and seat themselves 
at table. The master of the family, sooa 
after this, takes his cup of wine in his right 
hand ; and, the rest at the table doing the 
same, he says, together w^th all the others ; 
" Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God, king 
of the universe, who hast created the fruit 
of the vine!" This is followed by a thanks- 
giving for the institution of the Passoven 
Then the cup of wine is drunk by all. Afp 
terwards the ijiaster of the family says, 

• 

" Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God, king 
of the universe, who hast sanctified us with 
thy co^lmandxnents, and commanded us to 
cleanse our hands !'' 

Then the master of the family desires the 
guests to partake of the chervil dipped in 

salt 
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i$alt water, which he gives them with an ap- 
propriate blessing. He makes them touch 
also the dish containing the egg and shank- 
bone of the lumb, and to repeat with him 
a, formula of words suited to the subject. 
He then takes the second cup of wine, and 
uses words, in conjunction with the rest, ex- 
pressive of the great difference between thi« 
and any other i^ight. After this, copious 
remarks follow on the institution of the 
Passover. Then follow queries and answers 
of the Rabbies on this subject. Then his-^ 
torical accounts of the Jews. Then tlie fif- 
teen acts of the goodness of God to the 
Jewish nation which they make out thus: 
He led the Jews out of Egypt. He punished 
the Egyptians. He executed judgment on 
their Gods. He slew their first-born. He 
gave the Jews wealth. He divided the sea 
for theiii. He made them pass through it 
as on dry land. He drowned the Egyptians 
in the same. He gave food to the Jews for 
forty years in the wilderness. He fed them 
with manija. He gave them the sabbath. 
He brought. them to Mount Sinai. He gave 
them the Law. He brought them to the 
land of Promise. He built the iTemple. 

When 
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When these acts of the goodness of God^ 
with additiotial remarks on the Passover out 
of Rabbi Gamaliel, have been recited, all 
the guests touch the dish, which contains 
the three cakes of bread before mentioned, 
and say, " This sort of unleavened bread, 
which we eat, is because there was not suf- 
ficient time for the dough of ou r ancestors 
to rise, until the blessed Lord, the king of 
kings, did reveal himself to redeem them ; 
as it is written, ' and they baked unleavened 
cakes of the dough, wliich they brought 
forth out of Egypt ; for it was not leavened, 
because they were thrust out of Egypt, and 

could not tarry, neither had they prepared 

« 

for themselves any victuals/ '' After this 
they touch the horse-radish, and join in a 
narration on the subject of their bondage. 
Then they take their third cup of wine, and 
pronounce a formula of adoration and praise, 
accompanied with blessings and thanksgiv- 
ings,, in allusion to the historical part of the 
Passovet. After this the master of the fa^ 
mily washes his hands, and says, *^ Blessed 
art thou, O Lord, our God, king of the 
universe, who hast sanctified us with thy 
cornmandTn^nts^ and commanded us to 

cleanse 
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cleafise our hands!'' He then breaks the 
uppermost cake of bread in the dish, and 
says, " Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God, 
king of the uni\'^rse, who hast brought forth 
bread from the earth !" Then he takes half 
of another cake of bread, and breaks it, and 
says, " Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God, 
king of the universe, who hast sanctified us 
with thy commandments, and commanded 
us to eat the unleavened bread 1" Then he 
gives ev^ry one at the table of each of the 
two cakes of bread that are broken, and 
every one repeats audibly the two* last bless-' 
ings. He then takes the green top from the 
horse-radish, and puts on the balls before 
mentioned, ^and pronounces a blessing. He 
then puts these into the hands of the guests, 
and they pronounce the same. After this 
he cuts the bottom cake, and puts a piece of 
it upon a piece of horse-radish, and pro- 
nounces a formula of words in allusion to 
an historical fact. 

These ceremonies having been thus com- 
pleted, the guests sup* 

After supper a long grace is said. Th*n 
the fourth cup is filled. A long prayer fol- 
lows on the subject of creation. This is 

again 
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again followed by a hymn, enumerating ^nd 
specifying the twelve wonders which God 
did at midnight. Another hymn succeeds, 
specifying the fifteen great works which 
God did at diflferent times, both on the 
night and on the day of the Passover. 
Then follows a prayer in praise of God, m 
which a desire is expressed that they may 
be again brought to Jerusalem, Then fol- 
lows a blessing on the fourth cup, which is 
taken; after which another hymn is sung, 
in which the assistance of the Almighty is 
invoked for the rebuilding of the temple. 
This hymn is followed by thirteen canticles, 
enumerating thirteen remarkable things be- 
longing to the Jews ; soon after which the 
ceremony ends. 

This is the manner, or nearly the man- 
ner, in which the Passover is now cele- 
brated by the Jews, The bread is still con-, 
tinned to be blessed, and broken, and di* 
vided, and the cup to be blessed, and handed 
round among the guests; and this is done 
whether they live in Asia, or in Europe, or 
in any other part of the known world. 
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"Second Supper is that enjoined ly Jesus at Caper^ 
naum — Ji consists of bread from Heaven — or of 
thejlesh and blood of Christ^-^But these are not 
of a material nature^ like the Passover-bread^ or 
corporeal part of Jesus — but wholly of a spiritual 
-: — Those who receive it are spiritually nourished 
by it — 'and may be said to sup with Christ — This 
Supper suppQrted the Patriarc/is — and mu^t be 
taken by all Christians — Farious ways in which 
this Supper may be enjoyed. 

The second Supper recorded in the Scrip- 
tures, in which bread and the body and 
blopd pf Christ are mentioned, is that which 
was enjoined by Jesus when he addressed 
the multitude at Capernaum. Of this sup- 
per the following account may be given: 
*' Labour not*," says he to the multitude, 
*^ for the meat which perisheth, but for that 
. meat which endureth unto everlasting Rfe, 
which the Son of man shall give unto, you^" 

A little further on in the same chapter, 

^ John vl. 27. 

when 
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when the Jews required a sign from heaven 
(such as when Moses gave their ancestors 
manna in the wilderness) in order that they 
might believe on him, he addressed them 
thus: "Verily, verily, I say unta you, 
Moses gave you not that bread from, hea- 
ven; but my Father giveth you the true 
bread from heaven. For the bread of God 
is he that Cometh down from heaven, and 
giveth light unto the world. 

*' Then said they unto him, Lord, ever- 
more give us this bread. And Jesus s^d 
unto them, I am the bread of life. He 
that Cometh unto me shall never hunger, 
and he tliat believeth in me shall never 
thirst.'' 

It appears that in the course of these and 
other words that were spoken upon this oc- 
casion, the Jews took offence at Jesus Christ, 
because he said he was. the bread that came 
down from heaven : for they knew he was 
the son of Joseph ; and they knew both his 
father and mother. Jesus therefore directed 
to them the following observations; 

" I am the bread of life. Your fjithers 
did eat manna in the wilderness, and are 
dead. This is the bread, which cometh 

dowji 
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down from heaven, that ' a man may eat 
thereof, and not die. I am the living bread, 
which came down from heaven. If any 
man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever. 
And the bread that I will give ig my flesh, 
which I will give foa^ the life of the world. 
The Jews therefore strove among themselves, 
saying. How can this man give us his flesh 
to eat? Then Jesus. said unto them. Ve- 
rily, verily, I say unto you. Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his 
blopd,, ye have no life in. you. Whosoever 
eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, 
hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at 
the last day •; for my fleih iS meat indeed, 
and my blood is drink indeed^ He that 
eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, 
dwelleth in me and 1 in him. . As the living 
Father hath sent me, and -I live .by the Fa- 
ther ; so he that eateth me, even he shall 
live by me. This is that br^ad that came 
down from heaven. ISot as your fathers 
did eat manna, and are dead; he that eateth 
of this bread shall hve for ever.'* . 

« 

As the Jews were still unable to compre- 
hend the meaning of his words, which they 
discovered by murmuring, and pronouncing 

them 
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them to be hard sayings, Jesus C3irist closes 
his address to them in the following words : 
^ It is the Spirit that quickened ; the flesh 
profiteth nothing : the .words that I speak 
unto you, they are Spirit, and they are life.^ 

It appears from hence, according to the 
Quakers, that Jesus Christ, in mentioning 
the loayes, took occasion to spiritualize, as 
he did on all other fit occasions, and to di« 
rect the attention of his followers from na* 
tural to spiritual food, or from the food 
that perisheth to that which giveth eternal 
life. 

Jesus Christ calls himself on this occasion 
the living bread. He says that this bread 
is his flesh,^ and that this flesh is meat in-' 
deed. The first conclusion which the Qua- 
kers deduce on this subject is, that this flesh 
and blood, or this bread, or this meat, 
which he recommends to his followers, and 
which he also declares to be himself, is not 
of a material nature. It is not, as he him- 
self says, like the ordinary meat that pe- 
risheth, nor like the outward manna, which 
the Jews ate in the wilderness for their 
bodily refreshment It cannot therefore be 
common bread, nor such bread as the Jews 

ate 
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ite at their Pa$sover, nor any bread or meat 
ordered to be eaten on any public occasion. 

Neither can this flesh or this bread be, a^ 
some have imagined, the material flesh or 
body of Jesus. For, first, this latter body 
was born of the Virgin Mary ; whereas the 
other is described as having come down from 
heaven. Secondly, because, when the Jews 
said, "How can this inan give us his flesh?'* 
Jesus replied, " It is the Spirit that quick- 
eneth, the flesh profiteth nothing ;" that is. 
Material flesh and blood, such as mine is, 
cannot profit any thing in the way of quick- 
ening, or cannot so profit as ta give life 
eternal : this is only the work of the Spirit. 
And he adds, " The words I have spoken to 
you, they are Spirit, and they are Life.'* 

This bread then, or this body, is of a 
spiritual nature. It is of a spiritual natur^^ 
because it not only giveth life, but preserveth 
from death. Manna, on the other hand, 
supported the Israelites only for a time, 
and they died. Common bread and flesh 
nourish the body for a time, when it dies 
and perishes ; but it is said of those who 
feed upon this food, that they shall never 
die* 

This 
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This bread or body must be spiritual, 
again, because the bodiea of men, accord- 
ing to their present organizatipn, cannot be 
kept for ever alive* But their souls may. 
But the souls of men can receive no nourish- 
ment from ordinary meat and drink, that 
they should be kept alive, but from that 
which is spiritual only. It must be spiritual, 
again, because Jesus Christ describes it as 
having come down from heaven. 

The last conclusion which the Quakers 
draw from the words of our Saviour on thi^ 
occasion is, that a spiritual participation of 
the body and blood of Christ is such an es- 
sential of Christianity, that no person who 
does not partake of them can be considered 
to be a Christian; " for, except a man cat the 
flesh of the Son of man and drink his bloody 
he has no life in him*" 

The Quakers, therefore, believe that this 
address of Jesus Christ to his followers, near 
Capernaum, relates wholly to the necessity 
of the soyls of men being fed and nourished 
by that food which they are alone capable of 
receiving ; namely, that which is of a spi- 
ritual nature, and which comes from above. 
This food is the Spirit of God, or, in the 

language 



language of the Quakers^ it is Christ It ib 
that celestial Principle which gives light and 
life tQ» as many as receive it and believe in 
it. It is that spiritual Principle which was 
in the beginning of the wprld^ and which 
afterwards took flesL Aad those who re^ 
ceive it are spiritually nourished by it, and 
may be said to sup with Christ; for he him- 
self says^ ** Behold I stand at the door and 
knock. If any man hear my voice and open 
the door, I will come in to him# and will 
sup with him, and he with me *.'* 

This Supper, which Jesus Christ enjoins, 
is that heavenly manna on which the Pa- 
marchs feasted before his appearance in the 
flesh, and by which their inward man be- 
came nourished, so that some of them were 
said to have walked with God ; for these, 
according to St. Paul, ^' did all eat the same 
spiritual meat, and did all drink the same 
spiritual drink j for they drank of that spi- 
ritual Rock that followed them, and that 
Rock was Christ f . 

This Supper is also " that daily bread, 
since his appearance in the flesh ; or, as the 

♦ Rey- iii. 20. ^ t I Cor. x, 3, 4. 
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old Latin transTation has it, it is that super- 
substantial bread, which Christians are de- 
^ired to pray for in the Lord's Prayer> liiat 
bread v^^hich, according to good commen- 
tators, 18 above all substance arid above alt 
created things ; for this bread fills and sa- 
tisfies. By extinguishing all carnal desires^ 
it leaves neither hunger nor thirst after 
worldly things. It redeems from the poUu- 
tions of sin. • It so quickens, as ta raise from 
death to life ; amd it gives therefore to man 
a sort of new ami divine iieature, so that he 
can dwell m Christ and Christ in hira^ 

This Supper, which consists of this man-, 
na, or bread, or of this flesh and blood, 
may be enjoyed by Christians in^ various 
ways. It may be enjoyed by them in pious 
meditations on the Divine Being, in which 
the soul of mail may have communion with 
the Spirit of God,, so that every meditation 
may afford it a salutary supper, or a celestial 
feast. It may be enjoyed by thena when 
they wait upon God in silence, or retire 
into the light of the Lord> and receive those 
divine impressions which quicken and spi- 
ritualize the interBfal man.. It may be en- 

joyedr 
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joyed by tbem in all their several acta pf obe- 
dience to the vrords. and doctrines of our 
Saviovir- Thus may men every day, nay 
every hour, keep a communion at the 
Lord'a table, or communicate, or sup, with 
Christ. 



SECTION III. 



Tlie question tlwn is^ TVketlier Jesus Christ insti" 
tuted any new Supper^ distinct from that of the 
Passover (and which was to render null and void 
that enjoined at Capernaum), to be observed as a 
ceremonial by Chris tianjs f — Quakers say that no 
such institution can be collected from the accounts 
i^f Matthew^ or of Mark, or of John — the silente 
of the latter peculiarly impressive in the present 
case. 

It appears then that there are two Sup- 
pers recorded in the Scriptures ; the one en- 
joined by MoseS, and the other by Jesus 
Christ. 

The first of these was of a ceremonial na- 
turg, and was confined exclusively to the, 
J^ws; for to Gentile converts, who knew 

2 p 2 nothing 
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nothing of Moses, or whose ancestors wefd 
not concerned in the deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage, it could have had no 
meaning. 

The latter was of a spiritual nature. It 
was not limited to any nation. It had been 
enjoyed by many of the Patriarchs. Many 
of the Gentiles had enjoyed it also. But 
it was essentially necessary for all Chris- 
tians. 

Now the question is, Whether Jesus Christ, 
when he celebrated the Passover, instituted 
any new Supper distinct from that of the Pass- 
over, and which was to render null and void 
(as it is the tendency of ceremonials to do) 
that which he enjoined at Capernaum, to 
be observed as an ordinance by the Christian 
world ^ The Quakers are of opinion that no 
institution of this kind can be collected from 
Mattheu% Mark, or John. St. Matthew* 
mentions the celebration of the Passover-sup- 
per in the following manner : " And as they 
Vv^ere eating, Jesust took bregd, and blessed 
it, and brake it, and gave to his disciples, and 
said, Take, eat, this is my body. 

« And 
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^* And he took the cup and g^ve thanks, 
and gave it to them, saying. Drink ye all 
of it. 

^' For this is my blood of the New Testar 
ment, which is shed for ^any for the renxisr 
sion of sins. ' . 

*' But I §ay unto you, I will not drink hence- 
forth of the fruit of the vine, until that day 
when I drink it new with you in my Father'* 
kingdom." . 

St. Mark gives an account so similar to the 
.former, that it is unnecessary to transcribe 
it. Both mention the administiQatioii of the 
cup J both, the breaking and giving- of the 
bread ; both, the allusion ofrJesu^tohis own 
body and blood ; both, the- idea of hi^ ^^^ 
drinking wine any more but in a new king- 
dom :_but neither of them mentipns any 
command, nor even any insinuation by 
Jesus Christ to his disciples, that they should 
do as he did at the Passover-supper. 

St. John, who relates the circumstance of 
Jesus Christ washing the feet of his disc^- 
pies on the Passover-night, mentions nothing 
even of the breaking of the bread, or of the 
drinking of the wine, upon that occasion. 

As 
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As far tlierefore as the evangelists Mat- 
thew, Mark, and John are concerned, it is 
obvious, in the opinion of the Quakers, that 
Christians have not the least pretence either 
for the celebration of the Passover, or of that 
which they usually call the Lord's Supper ; 
"for the command fof such a Supper is usu- 
ally grounded on the words ^* Do this ii^ re- 
membrance of me." But no such words oc- 
cur in the accounts of any of the evange- 
lists hdw dted. 

TMs silence, with respect to any command 
for '^by new institution is considered by the 
Quakers as a proof, as far as these evange- 
lists are concerned, that none wa« ever in- 
tended. For, if the sacrament of the Supper 
was to bte such a great and essential rite as 
Chrrsti^ns make it, they would have been 
'deficient in their duty if they had failed to 
record it. St. Matthew, who was at the Sup* 
per, and St. Mark, who heard of what had 
passed there, both a^ree that Jesus used the 
ceretnony of the bread and the wine, and 
also, that he made an allusion from thence 
to his own body and blood; but it is clear, 
the Quakers say, whatever they might have 

heard 
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heard as spoken by him, they did not un- 
derstand him as enjoining a new thing, * But 
the silence of John on this occasion the Oua- 
kera consider as the most impressive in the 
present case. For St, John was the disciple 
who leaned upon the bosom of Jesus at this 
festival, and who .of course must* have heard 
all that he said. He was the disciple, again, 
whom Jesus Jo^ed, and who would have been 
mnxious to have perpetuated all that Jie re- 
quired to be done. He was the disciple^ 
again, who «o particularly related the spiri- 
tual supper which Jesus enjoined at Caper- 
lla^^m, ii:md in this strbng fa'ng'uage : "that "ex- 
cept a *man eat'hi^ flesh and drink his blood, 
he has no'" life in^him." Notwithstanding 
tills, St. ' Jolm 4oes not even mention what 
■jtobfc place on the Passover-night, believing^ 
as the Quakers suppose, that it was not ne- 
cessary to record the particulars of a Jewish 
ceremony, which, being a type, was to end 
when Its antitype was realized, and which 
he considered to be unui&ceSjSarj for those of 
the Chi'istian jiam^ 



SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 



Account of St. Luke examined-r^^ccording to Mm, 
Jesus celebrated only the old Jewish Passover — • 
signified all future Passovers with him were to be 
spiritual^hence he turned the attention of those pre'^ 
sent from the type to the antitype- — recommended 
his disciples to take their meals occasionally toge-- 
ther in remembrance of their IcLSt supper with him } 
Of iff as JewSf they could not get rid of the yoke of 
^(le Passover J to celebrate it with a neic meaning. 

3t. Luke, who spetks of the transactions 
which (00^ pUce at the Passover-supper, is 
the only one of the evangelists who records 
the remarkable words ^ Po this in remem- 
brance of me/' St. Luke, however, was not 
Jumself at this supper. Whatever he has r^ 
lated concerning it was from the r^pprt of 
Others. 

But though the Quakers are awipre of this 
prcuxnstance, and that neither Matthew, 
Mark, nor John, gives an accoimt of sucji 
words, yet they do not question the autho-? 
rity of St. Luke concerning them. They ad-? 
mit them, on the other hapd, to have been 

spoken. 
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$poken. They believe, however, on an ex- 
amination of the whole of the narrative of 
St. Luke on this occasion, that no new in- 
stitution of a religious nature was intended. 
They believe that Jesus Christ did nothing 
more than celebrate the old Passover; that 
he intimated to his disciples, at the time he 
celebrated it, that it was to cease; that he ad- 
vised them, however, to take their meals oc- 
casionally, in a friendly manner, together^ 
in remembrance of him ; or if, as Jews, they 
could not all at once relinquish the Passover^ 
he permitted them to celebrate it with a new 
meaning. i 

In the first place St. Luke, and he is joined 
by all the other evangelists, calls the feast 
now spoken of " the Passover." Jesus Christ 
also gives it the same name; for he says, 
^* With desire I have desired to eat this Pass- 
oier with you before I .uffir." 

Jesus Christ, according to St. Luke, took 
bread, and brake it, and divided it among 
his disciples. He also took the cup, and gave 
thanks, and gave it among them. But this, 
the Quakers say, is no more than what the 
master of every Jewish family did on the 
Passover-night. Nor is it any more, as will 

have 
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have already appeared, than what the Jews 
of London, or of Paris, or of Amsterdam, or 
of any other place, where bread and wine 
are to be had, do, on the same feast, at the 
present day. 

But though Jesu« Christ conducted him- 
* self so far as other masters of families did, 
yet he departed from the formula of words 
that was generally ^6ed upon these occasions. 
For, in the first place, he is described to have 
said to his disciples, that "he would no more 
. eat of the Passover, until it should be ful- 
filled in the kingdom of God ;" and a little 
further on, that "he would not drink, of the 
fruit of the vine, till the kingdom of God 
^should come;'' or, as St. Matthew has it, 
" till he should drink it new with them in his 
Father's kingdom." 

By these words the Quakers imderstand, 
that it was the intention of Jesus Christ to 
turn the attention of his disciples from the 
type to the antitype, or from the paschal 
iamb to the Lamb of God, which was soon 
to be offered for them. He declared that all 
Jiis Passover-suppers with them were in fu- 
ture to be spiritual. Such spiritual Pass* 
overs, the Quakers say, he afterwards ate 

. ;^ith 
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with them on the day of Pentecost, when the 
Spirit of God came upon them \ when their 
minds were opened, and when they discover- 
ed, for the first time, the nature of his king- 
dom : and these spiritual Passovers he has 
«ince eaten, and continues to eat,^ with all 
those whose minds, detached from worldly 
pursuits and connections, are so purified and 
spiritualized as to be able to hold commu- 
nion with God. It is reported of him next, 
that *ihe took bread, and gave thanks, and 
brake it, and gave to his disciples, saying, 
This is my body, which is given for you." 

On these words the Quakers make the fol- 
lowing observations : The word " this" does 
not belong to the word " bread;*' that is, it 
does not mean, that this bread is my body. 
For the word " bread'* in the original Greek 
is of the masculine, and the word "this" is of 
the neuter gender. But it alludes to the ao- 
tion of the breaking of the bread; from which 
the following new meaning will result: *'This 
breaking of the bread, which you now sec 
me perform, is a symbol or representation 
ot the giving, or, as St, Paul has it^ of the 
breaking of my body for you." 

In the same manner, the Quakers say that 
^ '^ the 
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the giving of the wine in the cup is to be un- 
derstood as a symbol or representation of the 
giving of his blood for them. 

The Quakers therefore are of opinion, when 
they consider the meaning of the sayings of 
Jesus Christ, both with respect to the bread 
and to the wine, that he endeavoured again 
to turn the attention of his disciples from the 
type to the antitype, from the bread and 
wine to his own body and blood, from the 
paschal lamb that had been slain and eaten 
to the Lamb that was going to be sacrificed ; 
and, as the blood of the latter was, according 
to St. Matthew, for the remission of sins, to 
turn their attention from the antieilt object 
of the celebration of the Passover, or salva- 
tion from Egyptian bondage, to a new ob- 
ject, or the salvation of themselves and others 
by this new sacrifice of himself. 

It is reported of him again by St. Luke, 
after he had distributed the bread, and said, 
^' This is my body which isgiven for you/' that 
he J^dded, " Tliis do in remembrance of me.** 

These words the Quakers believe to have 
no reference to any new institution, but they 
contain a recommendation to his disciples to 
meet in a friendly manner, and break their 

bread 
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bread together in remembrance of their last 
*upper with him; or if, as Jews, they could 
not all at onc^ leave pfF the custom of the 
Passover, in which they had been bom and 
educated, as a religious ceremony, to cele- 
brate it, as he had then modified and spici-* 
tualized it, with a new meaning. 

If they relate to the breaking of their bread 
together, then they do not relate to any Pass- 
over' or sacramental eating, but only to that 
of their common meals ; for all the Passovers 
of Jesus Christ with his disciples were in fu- 
ture to be spiritual — and in this sense the 
primitive Christians seem to have understood 
the words in question; for in their religious 
2eal they sold all their goods, and, by means 
of' the produce of their joint stock, kept a 
common table and lived together: but in 
process of time, as this custom, from va- 
rious causes, declined, they met at each 
other's houses, or at other appointed places, 
to break their bread together in memorial of 
the Passover-supper. This custom, it is re- 
markable, was denominated the custohx •' of 
breaking of bread;" nor could it have had 
any other n^me so proper, if the narration 
of St. Luke be true. For the words "do 
this in remembrance of me" relate solely,- as 
4 he 
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lie has placed them, to the breaking of tke 
bi^ead. They were used after the distribii^^ 
tion of the bread, but were not repeated af- 
ter the giving of the cup. 

If they relate, on the other hand, to the 
celebration of the Passover as it had been 
modified and spiritualized, with a new mean* 
ing^ then the interpretation of them will 
stand thus ; " As some of you, my disciples^ 
for ye are all Jews, may not be able to get 
over all your prejvidices at once, but may 
celebrate the Passover again ; and as it is the 
last time that I shall celebrate it with you as 
a ceremonial, I desire you to do it in remem- 
brance or as a men^orial of me. I wisK the 
celebration of it always to bring to your re- 
collection this our last public meeting, the 
love I bear to you, and my suflferings and 
my death. I wish your minds to be turned 
from carnal to spiritual benefits, and to be 
raised to more important themes than the 
mere escape of your ancestors from, Egypti?m 
bondage. If it has hitherto been the object 
of the Passover to preserve in your memories 
the bodily salvation of your suicestors, let 
it be used in future, if you cannot forsake 
it, as a memorial of your own spiritual sal- 
v9.tion; for my body, of which the bread is a 
8 repre- 
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rdpresentation, is to be broken ; and my 
blood, of which the wine is an emblem, is 
to be shed for the remission of your sins." 

But in whatever sense th^ words "do thia 
iir remembrance of me" are to be taken, the 
Qiaakers are of opinion, as far as St. Luke 
states the circumstances, that they related 
solely to the disciples themselves. Jesus Christ 
recommends it to those who were present, 
and to those only, to do this in remembrance 
of him ; but he now here tells them to order 
or cause it to be done by the whole Christian 
world, as he told them to preach the Gospel 
to every creature. 

To sum up the whole of what has been 
said in this chapter : If we consult St. Luke,, 
and St. Luke only, all that we can collect on 
this subject will be, That the future Pass- 
over-suppers of Christ with his disciples 
^ere to be spiritual; that his disciples were 
desired to break their bread together in re- 
membrance of him; or if, as Jews, they 
could not relinquish the Passover, to cele- 
brate it with a new meaning ; but that this 
permission extended to those only who were 
present on that occasion. 



SECTION 
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SECTION V. 



Account of Sl Paul — he states that the words ^ dcf 
this in remembrance of me** were used at the 
Passover-supper^-^thaf they contained a permis^ 
sion for a custom^ in which both the bread and 
the wine were includedr^that this custom was t/te 
Passover^ spiritualized by Jesus Christ-r-but that 
it was to last only for a time^^somie conjecture 
this time to be the destruction of Jerusalem — but 
the QuakerSj till the Disciples had attained such 
a spiritual growth^ that they felt Christ's kingdom 
substantially in their hearts — and as it was thus 
limited to them^ so it was limited to such Jewish 
converts as might liave adopted it in those 
times. 

The last of the sacred writers who men- 
tions the celebration of the Passover-supper 
is St» Paul, whose account is now to be ex-^ 
amined. 

St. Paul, in his First Episde to die Co^ 
rinthians*j reproves them for some irregula- 
rities committed by them iix the course of 
their religious meetings. What th^e m^t- 
ings were is uncertain. Tliey might have 

* Chap. xi. 

been 
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Beea^fbr the celebration of the Passover-sup- 
per; for there wa^ a synagogue of Jews atj 
Gorinth, of whom some had been converted. 
Or th^y might have been for the celebration 
of the; Passover as spirituali2jed by Jesus 
Christ, or for the breaking of bread ; which 
customs both the Jewish and Gentile con- 
verts might have adopted. The custom, 
however, at which these irregularities took 
{dace, is called by St. Paul the. Lord's Sup- 
per. And this title was not inapplicable to - 
it in qither of the cases supposed, because it 
Xaust hiive beeft, in either of them^ in comr 
xnemoration of the last supper which Jesus 
Christ, or the Lord and Master, ate with hU 
disciples before he suffered. 

But, whichever ceremonial it. was that Sfc 

Paul alluded to^ the circumstances of the ir- 

jtegnlarities of the Corinthians obliged him to 

advert to, and_ explain, what was said and 

done by Jeaus on the ni^ht of the Passover- 

.supper. This explanation of the apostle has 

thrown new Hght upon the subject, and ha$ 

indnced the Quakers to beUeve that no new 

institution was intecided to take place as a 

* .ceremonial to be abserved by the Christian 

world. 

I. VOL. II. 2 E St. Paul, 
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St Paul, in his account of what occtirred 
^t the original Passover, reports that Jesus 
Christ made use of the words **thi8 do ia 
remembrance of me/' By this the Quakers 
understand, that he permitted something to 
be done by those, who were present at this 
supper. 

* He reports also that Jesus Christ used 
these words not only after the breaking of 
the bread, but after the giving of the cupj 
from whence they conclude, that St. Paul 
considered both the bread and the wine as 

belonging to that which had beeh permitted* 

» 

St. Paul also says, " For ias often as ye eat 
this bread and drink this cup^ ye do show 
the Lord's death- till he come/' By these 
^ords they believe they discover two things \ 
-first, the nature of the thiftg permitted*^; 
<and secondly, that the thing permitted, what- 
€ver it was,' was to last but for a tidie. ^' 
- . The thing, then, which was perrtiitted to 
^riiose* who w6re present at the Passover- sup- 
per,' was to ,sliow or declaife hi« death. Tkfe 
words :*^ show or declare" provie; in the first 
place, the connection of the thing peHmttfed 
with the Jewish Pass^vvp^, for, aft0r-»^tttfcin 
ceremonies had been performed on th4'Pas8f- 
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over-night, " the showing forth or declara- 
tion," ds it -was called, foUtiwed, or the ob-» 
ject of the meeting was declared aloud to the 
persons present ; or it was declared to them 
ptiblicly, in w^hat particulars the Passover- 
feast diflFered from all the other feasts of the 
Jews. Secondly, the word " death" proves 
the thing permitted to have been the Pass- 
over, as spiritualized by Jesus Christ; for, 
by the new modification of it, his disciples, 
if they were unable to overcome their preju- 
dices, were to turn their attention from the 
, type to the antitype, or from the sacrifice of 
the paschal lamb to the sacrifice of him*- 
self, or to his own sufferings and death. In 
dhort, Jesus Christ always attempted to re- 
form by spiritualizing. When the Jews fol- 
lowed him for the loaves, and mentioned 
manna, he tried to turn their attention from 
mia:terial to spiritual bread. When he sat 
upon Jacob's well, and discoursed with 
the MToman of Samaria, he directed her at-^ 
tention from ordinary or elementary to spi- 
ritual and living water. So he did upon tliis 
occasion. He gave life to the dead letter of 
an old ceremony by a new meaning. His 
disciples were from henceforth to turn their 

2 £ 2 attention^ 
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attention, if. they chose to celebrate the 
Passover*, from the. paschal lamb to himself, 
and from the deliverance of their ancestors 
out of Egyptian bondage, to the Seliverance 
of themselves and others, by the giving np 
of his own body, and the shedding of his 
own blood, for the remission of sins. 

And as the thing permitted was the Pass- 
over spiritualized in this, manner, so it was 
only permitted for a- time, or "until he 
Gome/'* 

By thie words " until he come" it is usually 
understood, until Christ come. But though 
Christians have agreed upon this, they have 
disagreed as to the length of time which the 
words may mean. Some have- understood 
that Jesus Christ intended this spirituaUzed 
Passover to continue for ever, as an ordi- 
nance of the Churcli, for that " tiU he come** 
must refer to his coming to judge the w:orld* 
But it has been replied to tliese, that in this 
case no limitation had been necessary ; or it 
would have been said at once, that it was to 
be a perpetual ordinance^ or expressed, in 
plainer terms. than in the words ilgi question* 

Others have understood the words to 
mean the end of the typical - world, which 

happened 
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happehfed on tht destruction of jArualenI; 
wheii the Jevrs wew^ dispersed, arid their 
Churehi as a national oirey dt>ne away; . For 
the coming of Christ and the end of. the 
world haVe been conrid^red jistaiajag place 
at the s*8tni$ time. Thtts^tlie eari^fKIhristiaris 

* bi&lieved 'that Jestxs^ -Christ, ^ven^ aft:er> hi^ 
death aiid reslirrectibn,: would, come again; 
even in their own lifetime, and that the end 
of the wbrld^^»t!i4d <xhcn, iel ^ These xreehts 
they <ioUpled^ irf. their;. minds* pfSfor^ they 
afefced hiinprivately',.! saying, .TeH'iis*/when 
4hese thing« ghall Be,: and what shalLtJe the 
^ig6 of thy tommg, and of a the md of rthe 
#ofld/^ Jfe'lu* fold, tkem in^ reply, that the' 

* €rid- Off the^VoVld arid his coming would be; 
Tvhen there i?<rere wars^ land rumolir? lof fwars, 
ahd'eirtht[j!akes,^ai^'^J^niine, and pestilence^ 
arid tribulations* oxfi th^ earth ; andr that these 
cilaidit:i^s^Wcltlki'^ha|>p€ar even before thege* 
!feeratio!i,^*€h6n alive, wmild paasr away,: Now 
iall these livings aictualiy -happened in the:*same 
^enefation'5 for they ka^pened ~ar the 'de- 
*€f Action of Jerusalem. Je^us \Christ there^ 
fore^hieant by the end of the world the end 
of the Jewish world, or of the world of types, 

"* *• -^ 8 • figures, 
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figures, i&id oniuoajciQeac : aad he Go^ipled na« 
turaily hi« ow a comingi *mth thiis event; be- 
cause he could not come fuUy iuto the* hearts 
c£ any, till these esiternaU were do&e away* 

He alluded^ in short, to the end of the 
Jewish dispensation, and the b^g^miflg of 
his own spiritual kingdom, or to the end of 
the ceremcmial and . the boginuijAg of the 
Gospel-world- , 

Those, therefore, wluo interprtt the woi*d$ 
**till he come" tb.meau' the eiad of the ty- 
pical world, araof qpinipn that the Passover^ 
us spiritualized by Jesus* Christy was lllqweid 
to the disciples : ^vtfhile ,they lived - a<noi^ 9 
people so wedded to rehgicms ^retnotliii^ 4a 
the Jews, with whomitiiwbtirld'ha^e been 4 
atumbling-^block ia the- way )o£ thw conver- 
sion if'th^y had seen the appstleS:»^ho j9f ere 

their coTlnttrymenirejeciingjifrftlliat'OJace} but 
that it was peirmitted tl^mi till ^e j^^truc-* 
tion of Jerusaleia^ j ifter^A^hich eyebt^fh^ Jews 
being aruaihilated as / H. , nation, v^iBd b^iAg 
dispersed /aiid miioedl among the . iijlinitel)^ 
greater body of the .Gentiles, the icus^pm 
Was to be laid aside, ajs the disuse of it could 
^ot be then prejudicial to the propagation of 
the Gospel among the community at large, 

7 ^ The 
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; The Quakers, however, underst^ind tli€ 
ijrord& -"tin he come" to mean aimply thf 
coming of Christ substantially in the hearfe 
Giving the words this meaning, they Hmit 
the duration of this spirituaHzed Passovtr, 
but do not specify the time. It might have 
ceased with some of them, they say, on the 
day of Pentecost, when they began to dis- 
cover the nature of .Ghrist'is kingdom; ^oj^ 
riiey think it probable, that it ceased with 
aU of them wheii they found this kingdom 
reaHzed in their hearts. ¥or it ig remarkable 
that ^hose who" T^ecame Gospel-writers, and 
it is to be presumed that they had attained 
great spiritual growth when they wrote their 
respective works, . give no instruction , to 
others, whether Jews or Gentiles, tp obsei've 
the ceremonial p^rrpitted to the disciples by 
Jesus, as any ordinance of the Christian 
Chu¥eh. And in the same manner as the 
'Quakers conceive the duration of the spiri- 
tvialJzed Passover to have been Kmited to the 
drscJplis, they conceive it to have been li- 
mited' to all other Jewish converts, who 
taight have adopted it in those times; that 

is, till they should find, by the substantial 

" • ' ' ' ,» 

enjoyment of Christ xn their hearts, that ee- 

rei^oniar 
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remonial ordinances belonged to the old^ 
but that they were not constituent parts of 
the new kingdom. 



SECTION VI. 



Quakers believe^ from the ptecedhtg evidence:^ tkcu 
J^sus Christ mtencied no ceremonial for the 

. * Christian Church — for^ if tfhe cusiom ergained 
was ihc. Passover spit itimlized^ it was more suiL- 
ahle for fews than Gentiles'— Jf i;ntende^ as a 
ceremoniaL it ' would have been commanded by 
Jesus to others besides th,e disciples, and hy these 
to the Christian world — and its duration would 

* * 

not Jiave been limited — Quakers believe S4. Paul 
thoughif it no Christian ordinance — three reasons 
taken from his own toritings.^ 

The Quakers,' then, on. i^n examination of 
the preceding evidence, arq of opinion that 
Jesus Christ, at the Passover^^uppes, never 
intended to institute any new supper di- 
stinct from that of the Passover, or from tha^t 
enjoined at Capernaum to be observed as a 
ceremonial by Christians. 

For, in the first place, St. Matthew, who 

was 



was at the,$ilpper, makw 60 mention of the 
yrqrds ^^ Do tlm in i?ei3(iei]ibrance of nie.^ . ; 
Neither are these words, nor any of a ain 
jtolar imj^i^ recorded by JSti Mark. It ii 
true, indeed, that St. Mark was not at this 
supper,. But it is clear he laever ui;id@'5tQod 
from tho^e who were, either that they wev» 
j5poken^ pr that they bore this gleaning, o^ 
he would have inserted them in his. Gospel,/ 
Noi? is ^ny mention rm^dj^ of suck words 
]by St. Jo^, This was tlie beloved disciplej 
who was more intimate iwith Jesus, axid who 
knew mf)r^ of the mind o^ his mastpr, thaq 
|i-ny of th^ others. This was he who' leaned 
UpoR his b^sQm at the Passover-supper, an4 
who must have been so ni^ar him as to have 
heiard all that passed there ; and yet thi§ disr 
ciple did. Aot think it wortli his while, a»4 
cept manufecripts have vbej^; mutilated^^ to 
mention QVen^the bread ^nd the wine that 
wer-e .iised upon this occasion. 
-; Neither does St. Luke, who mentio.ns the 
.words. " Do this in remen;ibrance of me,'' 
^tabU?h any thing, in the opinion of the 
Quakers, tajaterialon this point. ^ For it ap- 
pears from him, that Jesus, to make the 
.most of his words, only spiritua^lized the old 

Passover 
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tber sticking in the beggarly elements^ And 
therefore the twentieth verse of the s^tme 
version has it thus : " When then ye meet 
together, ye do not do it, as it is jiist ye 
should in the day of the Lord ; ye eat and 
drink *.'* Therefore showing to them, dxat 
to meet together to eat and drink outward 
bread and wine was not the labour and 
work of that day of the Lord. 

Upon the whole, in whatever light the 
Quakers view the subject before us, they 
cannot persuade themselves that Jesus Christ 
intended to establish any new ceremonial 
distinct from the Passover-supper, or which 
should render null and void (as it wotdd be 
the tendency of all ceremonials to do) the 
nupper which he had before coounanded at 
Capernaum, The only supper which he 
ever enjoined to Christians was the latter. 
This spiritual supper was to be eternal aiid 
universal For he was always to be present 
with those " who would let liim in^ and 
they were to sup with him, md he with 
them." It was also to be obligatory, or an 

* Quuni igltur coi?gregamriii, noti slcat jnstum est 
die Domini nostrl ; comeditis et bibitis. — Leusden el 
Schaaf Lugdiuii Batavorum* 

essential^ 



^ 
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essential, with all Christians. *' For, except 
a man were to eat his flesh and to drink his 
blood, he was to have no life in him." The 
supper, on the other hand, which our Sa- 
viour is supposed to have instituted oil the 
celebration of the Passover, Was not enjoined . 
by him to any but the disciples present. 
And it was, according to the confession of 
St. Paul, to last only for a time. This time 
is universally agreed upon to be that' of the 
coming of Christ. That is, the duration of 
the spiritualized Passover was to be only 
till those to whom it had been recom- 
mended had arrived at a state of religious 
manhood, or till they could enjoy the sup- 
per which Jesus Christ had commanded at 
Capernaum ; after which repast, the Qua- 
kers believe^ they would consider all others 
as empty, and as not having the proper life 
and nourishment in them, and as of a kind 
not to harmonize with the spiritual nature 
of the Christian religion. 
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fie bad of the oroervance^ of pSittiaisiirdsLjs | 
namely^ -that if ^en thouglit • diey were 
bound in cotik&ttice i6 keep xhexn^ they 
ought to keep tKfem religiously^ '^*f> He that 
^girieiii iA 4*y,'*^ «ay^ idxe i^Ksstlev *^ rei. 
gard^th' it to the Lord :" that is, . *^ He diat 
^e^teellied'ft day,"- toys -Baknclay, r^' and placed 
conscience in keeping it^ was i6 regard. kitb 
the Lord (and-so' it -"was to liim,: iji so /far 
as he P^garded it ta tjie Lord, -die Xord!s 
day^i lie ^as to do it^ wortliily.; and if he 
were to do k unworthily, . he would be 
g^ty of the Lord's^ day, and so: beep it to 
his cwti oondemtiatiovi,^ Ju^t iia the same 
mattnef) :Sc.. Paui-t^ik the Corindiian Jbws^ 
that if tJicy observed the ceremonial:, of the 
Passc^er, or rather, " as often! as dBey :oh» 
»rtedit,'' they wer6 to observe it wordiilyi, 
and make it a reUgious actj -^htey. were not 
then' come together to make mecryi pii the 
anniversary of the deliverance of their ari^ 
Re&rorsfroih Egyptian' bondgg^^^ nieet 

in membrial of Christ's suflFerings and death* 
And tK^refdre, if they ate and drunk the 
Passover, under its new and high allusions, 
unworthily, they profaned the ceremony, and 

were guilty of theliody and blood of Christ. 

->: It 
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^ it appears also from thd Syrijtc aiid otheif 
oriental versions "of thfe' New Testartienf, 
such as the Arabic and Ethiopic, as if he 
only permitted the celebration of the spi- 
ritualized Passover for a time, in (!dnde^' 
scebsion to the weakness of some of his 
converts, wjho were probably from thef 
Jewish synagogue at Corinth. I^or in thd 
seventeenth Verse of, the eleventh chapter of 
his first Epistle to the Corinthians, the Syriac 
runs thus : " As to that, concerning which 
I am now instructing you, I commend you 
not, because you have not gone forward, 
but you have gone down into matters of iesa 
importance-: "It appear, from hence," 
tays Barclay, '' that the apostle was grieved, 
that such was their condition, that he was, 
forced to give them instruction concerning 
those outward things, and doting upon 
which they showed that they were not gone 
forward in the life ' of Christianity, but ra- 

* The Syriac is a very antiofit ^^rsion, and a^ re^pec* 
jtablej^^orof as high authority, as any. Leusdeti and Schaaf 
translate the Syriac thus : " Hoc autem, quod prsecipio, 
non tanquam laitdo vos, quia non progressi estis^.sed a4 
id, quod minus est, descendistis." Compare thU wii^ 
the English edition. 
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